








The Remington ( ub 
demonstrate the only 


bottom ejecting Pump Gun 


Solid-Breech, Hammerless. Safe. 


Bottom Ejection—empty shells are thrown downward—smoke 
and gases must go the same way, too—insuring uninterrupted 


sight—rapid pointing always. 


Solid Breech—Hammerless—perfectly balanced—a _ straight 


strong sweep of beauty from stock to muzzle. 
Three Safety Devices — accidental discharge impossible. 


Simple Take-Down—a quarter turn of the barrel does it— 
carrying, cleaning, interchange of barrels made easy —your 


fingers are your only tools. 
For trap or field work the fastest natural pointer. 


Your dealer has one. Look it over today. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway New York City 
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FRED A. STONE. 


Fred A. Stone, the author of this interesting story, first saw the light of day in Val- 
mont, Colo., on August 19, 1873. Born and reared in the invigorating atmosphere of the 
Rockies, there is little wonder that he has been surcharged since infancy wit ~-n abnor- 
mal amount of vim, vigor and enterprise. On the road between Denver and G ‘en there 
is a club house and grounds that every shooter in Colorado knows about, It is alled the 
Fred A. Stone Shooting Park, built and owned by Mr. Stone, and remaining along the path 
of his progressive life as one of the monuments to his love for the recreation of shooting. 

Mr. Stone made his first appearance in 1884 at Topeka. In 1886 he was traveling with 
the De Arly and O’Brien’s Circus in conjunction with his brother, Edwin J. Stone. Subse- 
quently he played Topsy in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” He met his present working partner, Da- 
vid Montgomery, in 1894, at Galveston, Tex., and they first appeared together with Haver- 
ly’s Minstrels. They appeared in variety theatres some years; appeared at the Palace Thea- 
tre, London, 1900; at the Herald Square Theatre, January 7, 1901; appeared under the man- 
agement of Charles Frohman as Christopher Grant in “The Girl From Up There”; made his 
reappearance in London at the Duke of York’s Theatre, April 23, 1901, in the same part; sub- 
sequently appearing in pantomime at Liverpool under the management of Robert Arthur. 
On his return to America he made a great success as the Scarecrow in “The Wizard of Oz,” 
1903, followed by another “hit” as Con Kidder in “The Red Mill,” 1906. He toured inthis 
piece for three seasons. In 1909 he toured as Henry Clay Baxter in “The Old Town,” ap- 
peared in this part at the Globe, New York, January, 1910, and again toured in this through 
out 1910-11. Mr. Stone is one of the world’s greatest comedians, and those who have hunted 
with him say he is as much at home in the game fields as on the stage floor, 


POLAR BEAR HUNTING OFF THE 
GREENLAND COAST 


FRED ANDREW STONE 


Ever since I hunted grizziy bear in DeGisbert of Hamburg, Germany, who 
Alaska-with Rex Beach I have longed has taken expeditions to the eastern 
to make a trip to the Arctic regions,for coast of Greenland for the past twelve 
Polar bear, musk oxen and walrus. I years. After a great deal of trouble 
corresponded for two years with J. F. trying to arrange a party of five who 
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could afford the time and money for so 
long and expensive an experience, I 
finally persuaded Arthur J. Houghton, 
the manager of the ‘‘Old Town’’ com- 
pany; R. N. Burnes of Cambridge, 
Mass., and E. 8. Farmer of Arlington to 
join me. 

We sailed from New York on the 
steamship Oscar IT. June 8th, 1911, and 
landed the 18th in Christiansand, Nor- 
way, where we were met by our guide, 
DeGisbert, and together we proceeded 
on our journey to Tromso, Norway. 

I was told that we could outfit our- 
selves completely in Tromso, but fortu- 
nately we bought all necessary clothing 
and equipment in New York, consisting 
of leather coats and trousers, heavy 
hunting boots and fleece-lined under- 
wear. This proved to be a lucky move, 
as we found nothing available in 
Tromso, 

We shipped our ammunition a month 
in advanee, and it was there (in Tromso) 
when we landed. We did this because 
we were not allowed to take loaded 
shells on the passenger steamship. 1 
also took with me my moving-picture 
machine with five thousand feet of film. 
The Customs in Norway, on being told 
it was for my personal use, charged me 
no duty, but on my return to the United 
States I was taxed heavily for them. 

My one great mistake in arranging 
the expedition from such a distance was 
quite apparent when I reached Tromso. 
The steamship ‘‘Fonix,’’ which DeGis- 
bert had chartered for our use, was 
found.to be an old ‘‘tub’’ sixty-five years 
old and in‘no particular in first-class 
condition for such a perilous journey 
through the ice. After making a good 
many inquiries of the’ natives, who 
seemed to know her, our fears were -al- 
layed somewhat by being told that she 
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was thoroughly overhauled last year and 
used by Prince Heinrich of Prussia for 
scientific research in the ice fields. She 
was anchored in the bay, being painted 
and loaded with provisions and two hun- 
dred tons of coal. While this was be- 
ing done DeGisbert deprived us of the 
privilege of going aboard. 

We had already paid him a deposit 
of twenty-five hundred dollars and were 
to pay the other twenty-five hundred 
before starting for the trip July the 
first. That gave us five days of idle- 
ness in Tromso, and time would have 
hung very heavily on my hands had I 
not decided to go across the bay, where 
some Laplanders were encamped, and 
witness some of their lariating, which I 
had been told was extremely fine. They 
were inclined to be friendly, and after 
‘“‘erossing their palms with silver,’’ they 
posed for pictures and gave me an exhi- 
bition of their roping, which is alto- 
gether different from ours. In return I 
showed them how the American cowboy 
spins the rope and did faney catches 
for them which they had never seen 
before. 

I returned to Tromso, and on the 
morning of June thirtieth our guide, De- 
Gisbert, informed us that the ‘‘Fonix’”’ 
was at the dock for our inspection and 
would sail as soon as we had our be- 
longings aboard, and would ‘‘come 
across’’ with our remaining twenty-five 
hundred. After doing both in haste, 
eager to depart, we found all the sailors 
had gone on a spree and so it was not 
until the next morning, July the first, 
at 9:30 a. m., that we steamed up the 
bay for the open sea, fifty miles away. 

The water was like a lake. We no- 
ticed with considerable apprehension 
that our boat was creeping along at the 
rate of five miles per hour, instead of 
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the nine that she was quoted to make. 
The weather was fine and the sun was 
warm, DeGisbert suggested having a 
clay target match. We brought our am- 
munition on deck and divided it. We 
were enjoying this amusing diversion 
when suddenly our engine stopped run- 
ning without any signal whatsoever— 
just simply ‘‘petered out.’’ DeGisbert, 
with suspicious haste explained that 
they stopped to see if the compasses 
were right with certain points on the 
mountain near by. After some delay and 
pounding of iron, which did not seem to 
bear out DeGisbert’s story, the engine 
started again and we were off. 

Before us was the famous Bird Moun- 
tain, the gatepost of the open sea and 
home of the feathered tribe of the Arc- 
tic, consisting of the awk, little awk, 
guilumetter, puffins, ivory gull, scewer 
and many others of which we got splen- 
did specimens. 

In the open sea we encountered a 
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slight swell. Our boat rocked and rolled 
in an alarming manner. One of the 
party suggested that if she behaved like 
this now, what would she do when it 
was really rough. We were destined to 
find out later. As it was, every man 
aboard but Houghton was suffering with 
‘‘mal de mer,’’ ineluding our guide 
DeGisbert. It was not because the sea 
was so rough, vut that boat simply would 
not ‘‘light.’’ At 9 o’clock that night we 
were running in a heavy sea when sud- 
denly our engine stopped again, and for 
fifty-five minutes we were flopping, 
drifting and hitting the high places, and 
we could distinctly hear the pounding 
of iron in the engine room, which made 
the four brave Americans aboard ex- 
tremely nervous. Our friend Houghton, 
being the only man on his feet, supplied 
us with news of our condition. From 
time to time he would rush in with the 
startling information that the ‘‘sea was 
on the ship,’’ reversing the order of 











ON BOARD THE BOAT BOUND FOR THE POLAR BEAR FIELDS. 


From left to right: Arthur J. Houghton, Robert Burnes, Fred A. Stone, De Gisbert, the German 
doctor, Edward Farmer. 
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things a bit. But in my 
condition I didn’t care 
where she was. I was re- 
lieved, however, to hear 
the engine start and feel 
that we were once more 
headed for ‘‘Greenland’s 
icy mountains,’’ eight 
hundred miles away, and 
tried hard not to remem- 
ber that we were going 
only five miles an hour. 

On the glorious Fourth 
of July, which was Ar- 
thur Houghton’s birth- 
day, we celebrated both 
important events with a 
real storm. Houghton, 
still the only man on his 
feet, declared he had ex- 
perienced many wild 
birthdays, but this sur- 
passed them all. He told 
me that four sailors had 
lashed a long pole to a 
hand pump and were 
working hard pumping 
her out. The most dis- 
tressing part of this ex- 
perience was that as far as we knew not 
one of the crew could speak English 
and none of us knew the Norwegian 
language. However, a short time after 
this Arthur came with the joyous news 
that he had just heard one of the sailors 
swearing in English. This was good 
news. Sick as I was, I dragged myself 
on deck to hear him swear and question 
him as to our condition, as our guide 
DeGisbert had not shown up for four 
days. I asked the sailor what all the 
pumping meant, and his answer was: 
‘*She leaks,’’ and also said if he had 
known -the condition of the boat he 
would never have left Tromso. ‘‘Didn’t 











AS A ROPE ARTIST MR. STONE LIKES TO PRACTICE 
INTRICATE STUNTS. 


Prince Heinrich use this ship last year 
in the ice?’’ I asked him. He replied 
that Prinee Heinrich used his own ship 
to cross this strip of water to the ice 
floes, where he was met by the ‘‘ Fonix’”’ 
and embarked on her for short trips 
among the floating ice, also that the 
‘‘Fonix’’ was equipped with wireless in 
ease of accident. This information was 
not reassuring, and I went back to my 
‘‘bunk’’ wondering what the outcome 
would be, but determined to see it 
through in the face of Houghton’s 
pleadings for me to give orders to turn 
back. To add to our discomfort, dense 
fog set in and two days passed of anx- 
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ious waiting. At last we came to huge. 


cakes of floating ice, which calmed the 
sea, the fog lifted and we saw before us 
the historic island of Jan Mayen. We 
east anchor in Mary Muss bay and here 
we saw four or five whales some dis- 
tance away. We loaded up the whale 
guns and went after them. After a long 
chase we were obliged to give them up, 
as we could not get within shooting dis- 
tance, and with some disappointment got 
into the smal] boats and started for the 
shores of Jan Mayen, where we found 
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of eraters, showing its voleanic origin. 
The sand on the beach is as black as coal 
dust, relieved by countless pebbles of 
red and green, while great streaks of 
light green, red and yellow moss cling 
to the rugged cliffs of the mountains, 
on the side of which we could see three 
graves which told their own story. Poor 
fellows who died there last year while 
hunting blue fox, which are now extinct 
on that island. We took some splendid 
pictures of the place and gathered to- 
gether souvenirs of fox sculls, an old 











AS A COWBOY MR. STONE IS “PICKING UP.” 


the ‘‘cache’’ and deserted cabins of the 
Austrians who were stationed there dur- 
ing the international polar expedition 
of 1882-3. Herds of Arctic birds circled 
about our heads, making a deafening 
uproar with their cries. Looking about 
me I felt repaid for our past experi- 
ences. 

Jan Mayen consisted of two mountain- 
ous masses connected by an isthmus six 
hundred and fifty-six feet high. The 
island is studded with a great number 





steel fox-trap and large pieces of red 
porous rock scarcely heavier than a 
sponge, and resembling one very closely. 

We left a note in one of the deserted 
cabins giving an outline of our intended 
trip (which we afterward were obliged 
to change) and signed our names and 
our expected date of return. 

At 4:15 a. m. we returned to the 
‘*Fonix’’ and were once more on our 
way with renewed courage and ambi- 
tion. For two days we sailed toward the 














Greenland coast on a heavy following 
sea, which aided us in our course to the 
northwest. After going sixty miles, we 
saw the ice gleam ahead, which means 
the glow of the ice fields reflected in the 
sky. In such a sea as this it would have 
been suicide to enter these fields of 
floating ice, and so our captain was 
obliged to turn his ship westward, and 
for thirteen hours we ‘‘bucked’’ the 
mountainous waves and made but five 
miles. 
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the seal in the head. Mr. Farmer raised 
his rifle and shot. He missed his target 
and Mr. Seal becoming alarmed, started 
for the water. Now all the sailors who 
were eagerly watching the fun yelled in 
chorus to attract its attention. Raising 
its head high in the air, the curious fel- 
low gazed about him. Another bullet 
missed, this time fired by Mr. Burnes. 
Arthur now tried his luck, and with one 
shot through his head landed our first 
trophy. Others followed in quick suc- 
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FRED STONE LETTING OUT SIXTY FEET OF ROPE ON HORSEBACK. 


To our relief the sea calmed down 
after this and we were able to enter the 
ice floes. Here we found our first seal 
lying on the edge of the ice about two 
hundred yards away. Our spirits rose; 
we drew lots for the first shot, which fell 
to Mr. Farmer, who went to the bow of 
the boat, which proceeded within fifty 
yards of the seal. The engine stopped 
and the boat drifted slowly along. We 
had been informed that we must shoot 


cession, and when we had twenty-five 
very fine specimens our interest lagged 
and we longed for bigger and fiereer 
game, 

The fog settled down again and the 
ice was getting thicker every hour, clos- 
ing up the leads and leaving us stranded 
for hours at a time. Through the half 
darkness of the mist we could hear the 
captain yelling orders in Norwegian, fol- 
lowed by intervals of suspense. As the 
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ON BOARD. 


ship bucked the big floes the engine 
stopped, backing away, and rushed an- 
other big’ cake of ice twenty to thirty 
feet thick, forcing its way to open water, 
for we were now in danger of being 
caught in an ice jam. 

After hours of fighting we reached 
the open water, to be tossed about again 
like a cork, in a denser fog than ever. 
We were drifting back to Jan Mayen 
Island and found now we must change 
our course to get farther north into the 
Polar bear region, and out of these aw- 
ful ice jams. To do this we were obliged 
to go around the south end of Jan May- 
en, as the northern course was choked 
with solid ice. Here we found the weath- 
er, and, in fact, all our prospects, im- 
proved. Several days passed, weather 
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growing colder, sometimes fog, some- 
times sunshine, but with plenty of goud 
seal shooting the time passed quickly. 

We had traveled through about two 
hundred miles of ice floes and were now 
about one hundred and fifty miles off 
the coast of Greenland. 

Sunday, July 16th, we sighted our 
first polar bear. It was my shot, and 
when I heard the ery of ‘‘Bear on the 
ice’’ from our guide, I felt for the first 
time our hunting trip had really begun. 
I grabbed my picture machine and rifle 
and was surprised to see the bear shuf- 
fling along the ice straight for the ship. 
The sailors lowered the whale boat, and 
the guide, Houghton, who was to run 
the picture machine, and I got into it. 
When we were within thirty feet of the 
ice floe on which the bear was watching 
us absolutely undisturbed, but curious, 
we were not over fifty yards away from 
him. The water was rough and splashed 
over the bow of the boat and on my rifle 
and scope. The guide yelled to me to 
shoot. I did, but the boat pitched and 
tossed and my ’scope being covered with 
water, I missed clean. -The bear never 
moved. Once more obeying the excited 
instructions of the guide, yet knowing 
it to be useless, I fired and missed. Still 
the big white fellow only gazed at us 
wtih little wondering black eyes and did 
not move an inch, until infuriated by 
my experience, I gave orders to pull the 
boat alongside of the ice floe, and 
jumped upon it. Arthur followed in 
haste with the picture machine ready to 
start it going at a moment’s notice. 

The bear had now shuffled behind a 
hummock of ice and snow. When I got 
him in sight again I raised my rifle and, 
using the sights this time, I bowled him 
over with a shot through the shoulder. 
I walked toward him and he got up, 

















staggering away. As I fired again I 
went in up to my neck in a snowdrift, 
but the bullet had hit him in the rump 
and turned him over. Amid the frantic 
cries of the guide that I was going much 
too close, for the bear was still pretty 
lively, I set the picture machine twenty- 
five feet from our victim and took my 
last shot, which finished my part of the 
performance. 

As I looked at the big beautiful fel- 
low [ could feel nothing but surprise to 
think he had not shown more fight. Had 
that been a grizzly, we would have had 
a mighty tussle. 

We towed him to the ship and there 
weighed him. His weight was 811 pounds 
and he was 8 feet 4 inches in length be- 
fore being skinned. We got him in 7314 
north latitude, and 14 west longitude, 
about one hundred miles from the Green- 
land coast. 
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ARTHUR J. HOUGHTON AND HIS 644 POUNDS OF LADY BEAR. IT MEASURED 7 FEET 4% 
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The next day, hardly before our ex- 
citement had died down, another bear 
was sighted on the ice about four hun- 
dred yards in from the water. I grabbed 
the picture machine this time and 
Houghton his rifle and we scrambled 
into the whale boat again and were 
pulled quickly to the ice floe on which 
the bear was watching us with profound 
attention. When, however, we were 
within three hundred yards of him, he 
started on a fast trot. Then commenced 
a most exciting race. We waded knee 
deep in fresh water pools, dodged be- 
hind hummocks of ice and fell headlong 
into snow drifts. 

To our surprise the bear circled 
around toward the ship, jumped into the 
water and swam to a small floe just out 
of our reach. Now we could see them 
lower another small boat from the ship, 
and two sailors rowed with all possible 
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FRED STONE LARIATING POLAR 


speed toward the floe upon which the 
bear -had landed. He, now thoroughly 
bewildered, once more scrambled into the 
water, swam the channel and landed on 
our ice floe again within fifty yards of 
us. I ran up to within thirty-five yards 
of him and planted my picture machine 
and commenced turning the crank, more 
exeited by far than I would have been 
had I held the rifle. 

Houghton close beside me now knocked 
him:over with the first shot, but the big 
fellow was only stunned and scrambled 
to his: feet and started to make good his 
escape. Arthur’s second bullet sent him 
pitehing headlong into a. pile of ‘snow, 
and his third shot was unnecessary, but 
we were now pretty close and Arthur fig- 
ured that ‘‘diseretion was the better 
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CUBS FROM A WHALE BOAT. 


part of valor.’’ I looked at my watch. 
It was 2 a. m., and it struck me it was 
rather an odd hour to be taking moving 
pictures. 

Once more the sailors towed the tro- 
phy to the ship. It proved to be a young 
female, weighed 644 pounds, and meas- 
ured 7 feet 414 inches long. 

The next day was beautiful and clear. 
We anchored to an ice floe that ran as 
far as we could see to the Greenland 
coast seventy-five miles away. Here I 
shot. ten ivory gulls and one long-tailed 
skua. Burnes got a small seal; our guide 
ealled it a vitulina. The sailors, how- 
ever, on board the ‘‘Fonix’’ said it was 
a rare variety. And then the»day 
being fine and our spirits high we 
formed a company of players and set 





COMING UP AFTER A DIVE OF 


up the machine and took a picture of a 
burlesque discovery of the pole. 

On our return to the ship I was lucky 
enough to get a shot at one of the little 
vitulenas, and his head and flippers are 
now being mounted for my den. 

Wednesday, July 14th, at 6:30 a. m., 


marks a memorable day for me. The 
ery of three bears ahead in the water 
sent me piling out of my 2d and into 
my clothes like a fireman. It was Mr. 
Farmer’s turn to shoot, but one glance 
at the situation showed me a mother bear 
swimming between her two cubs almost 
the size of herself. I grabbed my ropes, 
and realized that my ambition to lariat 
a Polar bear was about to be realized. 
Mr, Farmer disposed of Mrs. Bruin 
while I jumped into the whale boat, 
again being lowered and manned with 
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FIFTEEN OR TWENTY FEET. 


four husky sailors. Even as we did so 
I could hear Arthur turning the crank 
of the picture machine, but that was an 
old story now, and I forgot to smile and 
look pleasant for the photographer, for 
I was coiling my ropes and forgot every- 
thing else as I saw the distance shorten 
between us and the little fellows swim. 
ming for dear life ahead. 

We were now only ten yards away and 
the cubs were so close together I thought 
it was to be hard work roping one with- 
out the other. 

I could hear the loop whirling about 
my head and my first throw was suc- 
cessful. The rope circled the neck of 
Mr. Cub Number One, and handing the 
end to our excited guide standing beside 
me, I reached for my other lariat. Once 
more the coil flew true and I had Mr. 
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Cub Number Two, and they made the 
prettiest team of white ponies you ever 
saw, but hard to manage. For it was 
their intention to tow our boat in the 
opposite direction from the ship, and the 
combined efforts of the sailors against 
them only brought us to a standstill. 
The fact that their tempers got the 
better of them and started a family quar- 
rel, gave us timely aid, for we dragged 
them along to our ship biting and growl- 
ing at each other, both intent upon put- 


tained that they were cubs and belonged 
to him. 

After much discussion it was agreed 
to give DeGisbert one, while the other 
fell to Burnes, so one very cross and 
noisy fellow was hoisted aboard and 
squeezed into a cage much too small for 
the poor thing, while the other was 
towed at the end of the rope to an ice 
floe, the rope cut and the shot given to 
Mr, Burnes. 

The so-called cub was 6 feet 34% 
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ONE BEAR WHICH FELL TO THE AUTHOR WAS A GIANT, WEIGHING 934 POUNDS AND 
MEASURING 8 FEET 10% INCHES FROM NOSE TO TAIL. 


ting the blame of their present plight 
upon the other. 

When we reached the ship another ar- 
gument arose. Our agreement with our 
guide was that all cubs of any descrip- 
tion taken alive, belonged to him. But 
the captain and Burnes argued that 
these were at least eighteen months old, 
the captain declaring in excited Nor- 
wegian that they would tear their cage 
to pieces, and refused to take them on 
board, while our guide stoutly main- 


inches, and weighed 334 pounds, while 
the mother, shot by Mr. Farmer, was 
7 feet 314 inches and weighed 562 
pounds. 

Later DeGisbert took the other cub to 
Germany to the Hagenbeck animal train- 
ing quarters, where he expected to re- 
ceive $100 for it. 

We all turned in now for a much- 
needed rest. 

About 5 o’clock that afternoon I went 
on deck and joined the captain on the 
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bridge. I knew he was a fine fellow 
even if I could not understand a word 
he said. I watched the maneuvers of 
the ship as she gamely pushed through 
the narrow leads of open water, and 
bucked the heavy eakes of ice. Letting 
my eyes wander over the white prairies, 
I suddenly spied a big Polar bear about 
a mile away. It was my shot, too. I 
thanked my lucky stars as I grabbed my 
rifle, and making all arrangements as 
before, the captain turned our boat in 
the direction of the bear. More cautious 
or less curious than his brothers, the big 
white fellow shuffled over the ice and 
dove into the water. Now it was neces- 


sary to use the smaller boat, and as I 
jumped in and we were lowered to the 
water, I felt sure I had lost my game. 
Suddenly we saw him a half mile away 


on an ice floe. 

I took my first shot at him from about 
sixty yards. I missed him clean. Say- 
ing a few uncomplimentary things about 
myself as a marksman, I fired again. 
This time I was a little more successful. 
The bullet struck him in the shoulder, 
he staggered a few yards and pitched 
headlong into the water. The odds were 
against him, for we forced him onto the 
floe again, and although I missed him 
once more, my next shot did the work 
and I was the proud possessor of the 
largest bear killed on our trip, and in 
fact the largest J ever saw. 

He measured o feet 1014 inches on, 
and weighed 934 pounds. 

At 6:30 that same day another bear 
was sighted ahead devouring a seal 
for her supper. This was Arthur’s shot 
and he didn’t have to even leave the 
ship. When she felt the sting of the 
first bullet in her hip, Mrs. Bruin took 
to the water. Arthnr fired several times 
in quick successiou., and the last two 
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proved her undoing. And Arthur had 
one more Polar rug for a certain little 
lady’s boudoir. 

We were surely now in the home of 
the Polar bear, for at 9:15 that same 
night we saw another one on the ice 
ahead. This time it was Mr. Farmer’s 
shot. He asked Burnes and me to go 
with him, which we were glad to do. I 
saw it was useless to try and take pic- 
tures this time, for she was already three 
hundred yards away. Mr. Farmer shot 
and missed, Burnes and I followed with 
no better luck, and then Burnes and I 
hastily scrambled over the side of the 
ship onto a convenient ice floe, and gave 
chase. I wonder if that bear is laughing 
at us yet? She doubled the distance 
between us as we splashed through freez- 
ing water ponds or fell headlong over 
lumps of ice and into big snow drifts. 
Determined to succeed, we scrambled on. 
only to be met by an unsurmountable 
barrier—the fog—which shrouded our 
game like a curtain. 

We retraced our steps to the ship, now 
looming up like a ghost in the glowing 
mist. It was our first experience of hav- 
ing our game get away, and until we 
thought over the events of the day we 
were inclined to feel a little disturbed 
over it. 

A delicious supper was served us of 
cub bear steak, and I have never tasted 
anything finer. 

For at least twenty-four hours now 
the fog kept us chained to our present 
position and we all had the rest we real- 
ly needed. 

The next day was Friday, July 21st. 
The fog lifted about 1:30 a. m. and close 
to ten miles to the east we sighted a sail 
boat. It looked good to see some of our 
fellow beings so close to us up there in 
the frozen North. We didn’t get within 
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hailing distance, however, and we were 
bewailing this fact when suddenly an- 
other bear was sighted on the ice four 
miles away. We put on full speed and 
rammed into ice floes that sent us all 
reeling and made that old ‘‘tub’’ of a 
ship ‘‘shiver her timbers’’ from stem 
to stern. We finally made it to the big 
fellow. It was playing like a puppy, 
rolling on its back and jumping around. 
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selves five hundred yards on the other 
side of him. We were now driving him 
toward Mr. Farmer. The ship by this 
time had steamed up a narrow lead and 
anchored to the ice floe on which was 
our prey. We saw Burnes drop from the 
ship to the ice, and he too started after 
the bear, which got between him and our 
ship, and, misunderstanding the situa- 
tion somewhat, he opened fire on the 
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SHOWING THE LENGTH AND SHAPE OF ONE OF THE MEDIUM-SIZED ONES. 


It was Mr. Farmer’s shot, and at his 
invitation I joined him with the guide. 
When we had landed on the floe they hid 
behind a hummock of ice while I lay 
on my side trying to flop about like a 
seal to attract the bear’s attention. The 
imitation must have been a mighty poor 
one, for that bear glanced in my direc- 
tion but once and made off across the 
ice, 

DeGisbert and I made a wide circle 
around the bear and soon found our- 


She got her fill at last after 
Burnes had shot five times. 
It proved to be a female 7 feet 6% 


brute. 


inches, and weighed 651 pounds. The 
next bear was to be Mr. Farmer’s to 
even matters up, and he did not have 
long to wait for an opportunity. A short 
time after one was sighted at no great 
distance ahead in the water. We did 
not leave the ship, and Mr. Farmer land- 
ed it with the second shot in the shoul- 
der; the third missed and th? fourth hit 
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him in the neck at seventy-five yards. I 
ran the picture machine again and got 
some good ones of this kill. 

This bear was 7 feet 614 inches and 
weighed 462 pounds. 

At 8:15 that night the captain sighted 
a big bear from the crow’s nest on the 
ice floes to the west. It was my time to 
shoot. Four sailors, DeGisbert, Hough- 
ton with the machine and I landed on 
acres and acres of solid ice. None of us 
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he scrambled to his feet as if nothing 
had happened, and was off. What a 
marathon we did, and what a splendid 
game of hide and seek he played! Every 
time I pulled the trigger of my rifle 
my target disappeared as if by magic. 
On I ran, stumbling, out of breath, my 
feet sinking in the soft snow, and quick- 
ly glancing behind me, saw I was alone. 
My good old photographer, after num- 
erous attempts to focus me and run like 


HE IS TRYING TO WALK THE ROPE NOW. 


had seen the bear and now the captain 
in the crow’s nest directed us with sig- 
nals, We tramped about a mile through 
slush, pools of water, soft snow and ice. 
I was relieved to see old Bruin ahead of 
us, ambling along in search, no doubt, 
of a late supper. We were within two 
hundred and forty yards of him when 
he saw us, and started on a run. I 
knelt down and took careful aim, and 
as I saw him fall and turn over, I rea- 
lized that I had been lucky. However, 


a steam engine at the same time, had 
given it up. 
were following some distance behind, 
straining their eyes to keep the wily 
old fellow in sight and ealling some- 
thing out now and then in Norwegian 
that made me long to know their lan- 
guage, if only to ascertain if they were 
giving me valuable information. 

At last I was rewarded. My victim 
sought the water, and as I ran up to 
the edge of the ice floe, panting and 


To be sure, two sailors 
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half dead with fatigue, I took a wild 
The 
bullet went ’way above him, but before 
[ could steady myself for another pull 
at the trigger, I saw it was needless— 
the big fellow’s head was under water 
Only one shot had 


aim at the big rug in.the water. 


and all was over. 


hit him—my first at two hundred and 
I had struck him in the 
loins, the bullet passing through liver 
He was eight feet one- 
half inch long and weighed six hun- 
dred and eighty-two pounds. 


fifty yards. 


and kidneys. 


And now, as though decreed by Prov- 
idence that we had done enough dam- 
age, a great curtain of fog closed in 
around us and our hunting days were 
over. 


What followed is like a bad dream. 
We drifted helplessly with the ice 
floes and were apparently lost. No ob- 
servations could be taken and no one 
knew exactly where we were, and that 
awful yellow mist of the frozen North 
covered us with a pall. The days went 
by and we were aware that our time 
was up and that we should be on our 
way to Tromso, in order that I might 
catch the steamship Oscar II. for home, 
so that I could reach New York in time 
to open my season Labor Day. 

One day to our intense relief, the fog 
lifted a little, and we were able to reach 
the But no sooner had we 
done so than the sailor who had demon- 
strated his ability to use the English 
language brought us the startling news 
that the engine was broken, and our 
guide, hurrying below, came back with 
the information that it was the worst 
break he had ever seen. Absolutely 
helpless now, we were rolled about like 
a cork, and the excited instructions of 
our captain, called out in Norwegian, 


open sea. 
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and the hammering on iron added to our 
apprehension. 

‘If a storm strikes us now,’’ one of 
our party said to me, ‘it’s all over.’’ I 
knew he was speaking the truth, for the 
old ‘‘tub’’ was leaking badly and looked 
as if I could shatter her with my fist. 

Suddenly through the _half-lifted 
mist, I saw a sail boat about three miles 
away hunting for seal no doubt. I went 
to DeGisbert and advised him to signal 
her, let her know our condition and ask 
for help. 

DeGisbert, who, no doubt, was loath 
to spread the information of what kind 
of a ‘‘tub’’ he had chartered, because 
on our return he was to take still an- 
other expedition out on this same poor 
old eraft if she held together that long, 
tried to laugh at my fears and with 
much show of good-fellowship called the 
eaptain.. Then followed a conversation 
in Norwegian of which I could not un- 
derstand one word, but when the captain 
turned away with a face that looked 
anything but hopeful, DeGisbert turned 
to me and said, ‘‘ You see, he says every- 
thing is all right.”’ 

The fraud was altogether too palpable, 
and I returned to the deck determined 
through our one English-speaking sailor 
to tell my views to the captain, on my 
own responsibility hail the sailing boat 
aud pay her well for any aid she could 
render us. 

I was too late. Once more I faced that 
awful curtain of fog which had come 
up again even while I was below argu- 
ing with DeGisbert, and all hope in that 
direction was lost. 

We were facing another danger; our 
coal, which the engine had consumed 
much faster than was anticipated, would 
last only ten or twelve days longer, and 
now right here I want to pay a compli- 


? 
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ment to our young captain. Just as 
things looked the blackest for us, he came 
on deck, grease from head to foot. He 
had been working on the engine forty- 
four hours without stopping for rest. 
After some embarrassment he gulped 
out the words, ‘‘I tank so.’’ I knew he 
meant the engine was fixed, or at least 
he thought so. 

I grabbed a box of cigars, the only 
available thing just then, and pushed 
them into his hands trying to let him 
know how much we appreciated his 
hard work, which later we were able to 
reward more substantially. 

The days that passed were full of 
anxiety and break-downs, but I can 
only say that Providence was good to 
us. We encountered no storms, and the 
fact that some days from Tromso we 
were informed that coal was giving out 
and that we had meat for only one more 
meal, did not disturb us much in the 
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face of all we had gone through. Our 
only amusement during these long days 
was nailing up the overgrown cub, who 
notwithstanding the fact that it was fed 
and watered generously, seemed to like 
its cage much better, and nearly chewed 
its way to liberty many times. 

Onr captain, through our English 
sailor, informed us that they would not 
take the bear aboard any boat going to 
Jermany in a wooden cage, as it was 
far from being a cub and really belonged 
to us. But we were all contented to let 
DeGisbert have his way, for time was 
precious now and we would be delayed 
in Tromso were we to fight the matter 
out through a lawyer, and I confess it 
without shame that we were all terribly 
homesick. 

August 23rd at eight a. m. we docked 
in New York. We had had a wonderful 
trip and a lucky one, and had much to 
be thankful for. 


“lM READY TO GO HUNTING ANY PLACK, AT ANY TIME, WITH ANYBODY.” 











THE GAME OF CATCHING TROUT LACKS NOTHING IN PICTURESQUENESS. 





“THE THINGS KNOWLEDGE OF WHICH MAKES FOR THE ANGLER’S MATERIAL SUCCESS.” 


THE GAME OF CATCHING TROUT 


SAMUEL G. CAMP 


The literature of trout fishing, in gen- 
eral, can hardly be described as startling 
ly informational regarding the practical 
details of the game—such important 
questions, for instance, as how to cast a 
fly, how to strike a rising trout. how ie 
land and kill a trout successfully struck, 
the difference between wet and dry fly 
fishing, whether to fish up or down 
stream, and matters of like nature. 
Everyone knows that trout fishing is 
one of the very best of our outdoor 
sports, also there is wide appreciation of 
the fact that the game of catching trout, 
as played on the typical mountain trout 
stream either of the East or West, lacks 


nothing in the picturesqueness and at- 
tractiveness of its environment. Where- 
fore we will here ourselves 
strictly with the practical side of the 
sport—the things knowledge of 


concern 


which 
makes for the angler’s material success 
on the stream. 

Naturally resultful fly-fishing is pred- 
ieated upon good fly-casting; in view 
of which, at the outset, the right way to 
east a fly should properly be considered. 
Let us first make sure that you have the 
proper outfit—a six-strip split bamboo 
fly rod about nine and a half feet long: 
an eighty or one hundred-yard single- 
action click reel; twenty-five or thirty 
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yards of size E waterproofed enameled 
silk iine, level or tapered; some six-foot 
gut leaders, flies, creel, waders, ete. To 
properly assemble the rod first join the 
butt and middle pieces, fitting on the tip 
joint finally. See that the guides are 
properly aligned. Place the reel in the 
reel-seat so that when the rod is held 
with the reel underneath, as it should al- 
ways be used in fly-casting, the handle 
of the reel will be to the right. Reeve 
the line through the guides and bend on 
the leader with a simple jam knot. The 
leader and fly-snells must have been 
previously well-soaked in the leader box, 
between dampened pads of felt, to ren- 
der them pliable. 

There is only one right way to hold a 
fly-rod when casting; as above noted the 
reel must be underneath, and the thumb 
of the hand which grasps the rod should 
be extended along the upper surface of 
the hand-grasp. This method of holding 
the rod materially facilitates accuracy 
in casting and, also, tends to produce 
proper wrist-action. 

The two casts most used in fly-fishing 
are known respectively as the overhead 
and horizontal. The overhead cast, as a 
whole, divides into the back and forward 
easts, the first throwing the line to the 
rear of the caster, the latter returning it 
forward in the desired direction. To 
make the back cast: Strip the line from 
the reel gradually allowing the current 
of the stream to carry it down and 
straighten it out on the surface, until 
there is about twenty-five feet of line off 
the end of the rod; the rod, while doing 
this, should be held a little over parallel 
with the water. The first casting should 
not be attempted with too short a line, 
and certainly not with one too long; the 
length suggested is about right. 

Now quickly lift the line from the wa- 


ter and throw it behind you by raising 
the rod from its position parallei with 
the water to one perpendicular €@ it. Care 
should be taken not to allow the rod to 
travel back much beyond the perpendic- 
ular as this will cause the flies to fall to- 
ward the water behind you—and that is 
the one thing above all others to avoid. 








PE TSS TEN cle 
A high back east is the hall-mark of the 
experienced fly-caster; also, a low back 
cast—one sometimes sees the flies actual- 
ly strike the water behind the caster—is 
the sure sign of the tenderfoot. 

As soon as the line has practically 
straightened out in the air behind you— 
when you first feel the pull of the linc 
on the tip of the rod—swing the rod for 
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ward and down to its original position, 
ind in the direction you wish to cast. In 
th the forward and back casts keep 
your elbow low, fairly close to the side, 
not so elose as to make the casting awk- 
w you and use your wrist—just 

as you would snap a whip—to get the 
ssary and proper rod-action. The 

le idea of skillful and efficient fly- 





THE SWIFT MOUNTAIN STREAM SHOULD 
BE FISHED DOWN. 


casting is to make the action of the rod, 
its plianey and resiliency, do the work. 
If the fly-rod is a good one, and if you 
acquire the right snap of the wrist, fair- 
ly long casts may be made with surpris- 
ing ease; but with a poor rod, and if you 
east with a straight-arm swing from the 
shoulder, it is another and far less pleas- 

t story. 

The back cast must be started snappi- 
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ly in order to lift the line at once from the 
water and send it straight and high be- 
hind you; but the forward cast should 
start rather easily to avoid whipping off 
the end fly, and the force of the swing 
should increase as the rod travels for- 
ward and down. It is always well not to 
try to break the record for distance fly- 
casting—considerably over one hundred 
feet—during your first three or four 
days on the stream. 

Most of us learn fly-casting by actual- 
ly fly-fishing ; however, if you conscien- 
tiously practice fly-casting, do so at a 
target, for accuracy, and let distance, 
which israrely imperative in practical 
fishing, take care of itself. Delicacy, also, 
is very necessary for resultful fly-fish- 
ing. To make the flies fall lightly on the 
water aim at a point in the air two or 
three feet over the place where they will 
drop; this will cause the line to straight- 
en out in the air before striking the wa- 
ter, and as a result the flies will fall 
gently and without splashing. 

In all essential features the horizontal 
cast is the same as the overhead, save 
that in the horizontal, or side, cast the 
rod swings backward and forward in a 
plane parallel with the water. It is a 
very useful fishing cast, not affording 
as great distance as the overhead, but 
always employed where the stream is 
very brushy since there is less liability 
of getting hung up. 

But mechanically and more or less 
proficiently casting the flies is not by 
any means all of fly-fishing. There 
still remains the necessity of acquiring 
what may be termed stream knowledge; 
this includes acquaintance with the 
habits of the various species of brook 
trout and how to fish the flies—also 
where and when to fish them. 

Some trout fishing rules are more hon- 
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ALWAYS KILL YOUR TROUT BEFORE 
CREELING IT. 


ored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance; but the rule to use light-colored 
flies on dark days, and its converse, is 
particularly well-founded and a good 
rule to tie to. There is need of no little 
finesse to deceive the highly educated 
brook trout; also the employment of some 
small amount of gray matter will help to 
a certain extent; and, practically, there 
is also the necessity of using small flies 
of the colors found in nature—duns, 
grays, browns and whites. On the wil- 
derness river large and flaring flies are 
all very well; but on the near-home wa- 
ters East or West, North or South, the 
sort of civilized trout streams where 
most of us get our fishing—if not our 


fish—avoid the beautiful but impr ti 
cal econeoetions which the salesman ‘o!«! 
you were trout flies. They are not. 

Perfeetly competent authorities differ 
as to the matter of fishing up or down 
stream. The question has been theoreti- 
eally thrashed out innumerable times to 
absolutely no econvineing conclusion ‘at 
any time. In point of fact no set rule 
ean be satisfactorily applied to all trout 
streams for the simple reason that no 
two similar streams exist. 

The typical trout stream is swift-run- 
ning, a constant alternation of rapids, 
riffles and falls, with here and there 
comparatively rare still reaches and deep 
pools. But there are other streams not 
‘‘typical’’ in that their waters are for 
the most part sluggish and placid, al- 
though cold and clear, running through 
level plains and meadow lands. The bet- 
ter way is not to become a slave to either 
the up or down stream theory, but to 
fish the slow stream up and the swift 
stream down. 

Sinee brook trout always lie heading 
upstream against the current a closer 
approach may be made by the angler 
fishing up. Also when fishing up stream 
there is no probability of setting down 
the trout by disturbing the stream bot- 
tom, the current carrying downstream 
slightly muddy water, dislodged 
branches and the like, as is the case 
when fishing down. And, too, it is al- 
ways very advantageous to play a trout 
from below, thus to a great extent doing 
away with fighting the current as well 
as the fish. But wading and fishing up 
a swift stream is not only awkward but 
prety hard labor, and the management 
of the cast a matter of no little diffi- 
eulty. It may be safely stated that the 
majority of experienced fly-casters pre- 
fer to fish down on the typical swift 
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mountain stream. Dry fly work—up- 
stream, of course—is entirely another 
matter. 

Conditions vary, of course, but in gen- 
eral, May and June are the best fly-fish- 
ing months. Where the law allows, Sep- 
tember is also a good time. Early in the 
‘season trout are ground-feeding and do 
not rise well until some time after the 
ice has gone out, the water has grown 
warmer, and there is more or less nat- 
ural insect life on the stream. Just after 
the opening of the season the best fish 
are in the deep holes and deep, still 
reaches of the river. At this time bait- 
fishing is the only very productive 
method. 

With the warming of the water the 
trout come out into the rapids and rif- 
fles; and then the game of catching 
trout is at its best. Usually now the 
river is at a normal stage, and one can 
never tell with certainty just where a 
trout may not be lying. Do not cast 
straight downstream but diagonally 
across,. allowing the current to carry 
your flies just as the natural fly goes 
with the stream—never drag the flies 
directly upstream—and cover thorough- 
ly all the water. 

Suecessful fly-fishing grows in diffi- 
culty with the progress of the season, 
the lowering of the stream and its grad- 
ually increasing temperature. These 
conditions must be met with fine and 
far casting, the very smallest flies and 
the lightest of leaders. Except on over- 
east, dull days there is little chance to 
sport save in the early morning and 
after sundown. The best trout at this 
time, as very early in the season, are 
most apt to be found in the deep pools. 
Other good places to try out now are in 
the vicinity of spring-holes and where 
little tributary streams, running down 
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from cold springs up in the mountains, 
discharge their cooler waters into your 
trout stream. 

Constantly watch your back cast to 
avoid getting hung up; and if the east 
does become fouled do not yank impa- 
tiently but look careful to see just how 
the flies are caught; then, usually, a lit- 
tle gentle working of rod and line will 
free them. Be prepared for a strike at 
every cast, particularly the first cast 
over a new place. If fishing the flies on 
the surface is unsuccessful try fishing 
them submerged from three to six 
inches. Wade slowly, and keep out of 
sight. Do not let your shadow fall across 
the stream. 

Consistently successful striking, other 
things being equal, is predicated upon a 
taut line—it is almost impossible to hook 
a rising trout if there is much slack line 
between the rod-tip and the fly. And it 
is equally impossible to at all times main- 
tain a taut line unless you learn how to 
use vour left hand for the purpose. 

When casting, fishing the flies, and 
when playing a trdéut, always carry the 
line in your left hand, grasping it about 
midway between the reel and the first 
rod-guide, and thus stripping in the line 
through the guides or allowing it to run 
out, as the occasion demands, quite in- 
dependently of the reel. Use the reel only 
to take up the loop of slack 
line between the reel and the hand 
when it gets so long as to invite fouling. 
It is impossible to recommend too strong- 
ly this method of manipulating the Hine; 
it is particularly advantageous when 
playing a fish. 

When a trout rises to the fly strike at 
once, quickly but not too strenuously, 
and with the wrist not the whole arm, 
raising the point of the rod until you feel 
the hook go home. Do not delay—strike 
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at the first sight of the fish. If you 
take the fly away from the trout he will 
not, at any rate, be ‘‘pricked,’’ and in 
all probability will rise to another east. 
But if the strike comes too late the fish, 
which may have taken the fly into its 
mouth, instantly discovers its artificial 
nature and ejects it; and, of course, the 
chances are all that subsequent attempts 
to take him will not be successful. Strike 
also with due regard to the size of the 
trout; large trout should be struck pret- 
ty hard, and smaller ones with propor- 
tional force. 

When you have a fish ‘‘on’’ keep the 
point of the rod well up to get the ad- 
vantage of the rod’s plianey in playing 
it; keep a taut line; do not be in a hur- 
ry to land the fish; and, if possible, get 
below him. A trout is sooner tired if 
played from a point downstream from 
him; also if you are below him when 
ready to use the net the current will float 
the fish over the net and not away from 
it. 

When the fish is thoroughly played 
out—and not before—gradually bring 
him in toward you by stripping in the 
line, as described above, or reeling it in 
very slowly; then submerge the net and 

















lead the fish over it. Small trout may 
be swung out over the bank or drawn 
out where there is a smooth, sloping 
beach and quiet water; but always carry 
a landing net and use it on the larger 
fish. 

When you have netted a good trout in 
swift water kill it before taking it from 
the net, or climb the bank before remov- 
ing the hook; the reason for this should 
be obvious, yet many experienced fly- 
fishermen occasionally neglect it to their 
sorrow. The strength of a pound trout, 
or even a half-pounder, is surprising— 
particularly so when it wriggles out 
from your fingers and flops back into 
the stream. 

When you have taken a trout the only 
sportsmanlike thing to do is to kill it im- 
mediately. This may be easily and 
quickly done with an average fish by 
putting your forefinger in its mouth 


‘and bending its head sharply backward, 


breaking the neck. Always kill your 
trout before creeling it—it is certainly 
the more humane way; moreover, it re- 
sults in a far nicer-looking basket of 
trout at the end of the day. At the first 
stream-side opportunity, line your creel 
with damp, clean moss or ferns. 
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ALL PACKED UP READY FOR THE START FROM THE ANDERSON RANCH. 


SCALING A HIGH PEAK IN COLORADO 


N. C. HOLLOWELL 


It was on a July day, when the sun 
was almost hot enough to raise blisters 
on the corrugated roof of a land turtle, 
that three vacationists, Mr. Hawk, his 
son and the writer, shook the dust of 
Denver from our mountain climbing bro- 
gans and turned our faces southwest- 
ward, determined upon the conquest of 
Mount Evans. We had sworn by all the 
gods of wild mountain lore that we 
would plant our feet upon the crest of 
the grim old mountain or die (almost) 
in the attempt. 

We had depended upon a friend at 
Brookvale to safely guide us to the sum- 
mit of the famed peak, he having lived 


almost in its shadow for years, but we 
learned to our sorrow that he knew 
about as little of mountain trails as an 
uncivilized Apache Indian knows of the 
theologic trails that lead to ‘‘the land of 
pure delight where saints immortal 
reign.’’ 

We reached Brookvale in the evening 
of the first day out and at bedtime lit- 
erally ‘‘hit the hay,’’ our bedchamber 
being the upper apartment of the ranch 
barn. We rested well in our alfalfa 
nests and shook the seeds from our hair 
and clothes at 4 in the morning and be- 
gan preparations for a start up to 
where the clouds cool the cranium of the 
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monster peak. Our packs were evenly 
divided between the four of us, we hav- 
ing no animal to use as a beast of bur- 
den. 

We left the ranch at 6 o’elock filled 
with impregnable ambition and a boun- 
tiful breakfast, and during the day 
climbed tortuous mountain trails and 
traversed guiches and waded ice cold 
mountain streams, the temperature of 
which sent cold chills chasing each other 
up and down our spinal columns like 
froliesome icicles at play. We reached 
a dense pine forest just as night shad- 
ows were falling over the earth, and af- 
ter wandering around for a time our 
guide (?) imparted to us the profanity- 
invoking intelligence that we were lost; 
that he really didn’t know whether we 
were amid the fastnesses of the Rocky 
Mountains or in the wilds of Jungle- 
land. Our thoughts as we stood and 
shot holes through him with darts from 
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JING SMALL FIELD OF GRAIN IN THE FORE- 
ND. 


our indignant eyes were too sacred to be 
exposed to public gaze in cold, unfeel- 
ing print. He suggested that we go 
back a few miles and start in another 
direction, and we stumbled our way 
through the dark shadows until 10 
o’clock when we decided to camp for 
the night. It is quite unnecessary to 
say that no echoes of glad song rang 
through the forest as we prepared for 
bed, nor did we kneel in prayer beside 
our blanket couches before retiring. Our 
thoughts were of a too lurid nature to 
be turned heavenward. We lay and 
shivered with cold throughout the night, 
the possibility of treading the pleasant 
paths of Dreamland being sidetracked 
by the cries of coyotes, who protested 
against the invasion of their haunts by 
beasts of biped construction. 

We breakfasted at 7 in the morning, 
and when about to swing our packs for 
a start our guide informed us that he 























felt ill and must bid us an affectionate 
farewell and hike back to the ranch. 
Having lost faith in his efficiency as a 
guide, we yet desired to retain him for 
use as a beast of burden, but all of our 
pleadings, sprinkled somewhat with lan- 
guage that would seem harsh in polite 
society, proved unavailing and he hit the 
back trail, followed by farewell remarks 
that were quite a distance removed from 
the nature of heart-warmed blessings 
and fervently spoken ‘‘Godspeed.”’ 
Our packs were heavier after divid- 
ing the pack of the deserter between us, 
and we started ahead, trusting to luck 
to lead us aright. There were no land- 


marks to guide us, and the upleading 
trails were but dim ones made by wild 
animals, 

After plodding along for a few miles 
we entered another dense forest in which 
we came upon a horse feeding upon the 
wild grasses. 


We regarded the animal 





BREAKFAST AT CAMP ROCK. 





as a legitimate capture, and our packs 


were soon transferred from our own 


wearied backs to his. On and on and 
ever upward we trudged along, our spir- 
its lighter because of our lightened loads, 
the same dense forest around us, until 
night rang down her shadowy curtain, 
bespangled with stars, and we made 
eamp. Upon unpacking the horse we 
discovered that his back had _ beconte 
so sore that he was unfitted for further 
use, and we turned him adrift to find 
his way back to his home, if he pos- 
sessed one. 

Again the wild beasts of the forest 
made the night hideous with their angry 
eries. We had served fried bacon as the 
piece de resistance at our evening meal 
and I presume it was the penetrating 
aroma of the cooking meat that at- 
tracted their attention. Fearing the 
temptation might be so great as to lead 
them into making a sneak upon our 
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commissary department we prepared 
with guns and six-shooters to defend our 
supply of Snyder’s pork and beans and 
Libby’s canned foods and delicacies 
should the beasts attempt to seize it and 
convert it to their own use, but they 
kept at a safe distance and contented 
themselves with robbing us of sleep with 
their wild efforts at vocal music. 

The following day we were yet in the 
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gleaned some consolation from our 
agreed-upon determination to push 
ahead another day, and if we yet found 
ourselves buried in the dark bosom of 
the wilderness with no prospect of get- 
ting into a more open country where 
we could see ‘‘where we were at,’’ we 
would knife our soaring ambitions and 
hit the trail for home. 

The next day was Friday, July 13th, 
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CAMP IN THE DENSE FOREST ON FRIDAY, THE 13TH. 


dense woods following a stream which 
led us upward until we made camp for 
the night. At this camp one of our 
party became discouraged and wanted to 
hike back to good old Denver, but with 
words of ridicule and impious remarks 
about the obloquy which ever clings to 
a weak-spined quitter we in a measure 
jacked up his impaired nerve and he 
concluded to stay in the game, He 


but the day and date of ill omen proved 
a fortunate one for us. Soon after leav- 
ing camp we came into an open scope of 
country and Mount Evans’ topmost 
peak loomed up in silent majesty above 
us, its summit being about five miles 
distant. We were now near timberline 
and soon found ourselves going down 
hill for the first time since entering the 
mountain wilds, and at 3 in the after- 








A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


noon we stood at the base of the tower- 
ing peak. Then began a climb that 
caused us to wish we possessed the legs 
and agility of the mountain sheep. 
Straight upward for three miles lay our 
course, and the altitude (over 14,000 
feet) caused us to pant like exhausted 
puppies in dog days. This was the most 
strenuous climb of the trip. So labori- 
ous was the ascent that the eldest Hawk 
remarked that he thought if he would 
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spiring one. Mount McClellan, Gray’s 
Peak, Pike’s Peak, Silver Plume, the 
Georgetown Loop and High Bridge were 
plainly visible, and far away all that 
could be seen of Denver was but a speck 
of smoke. It was hard to realize that 
beneath that diminutive-looking blur 
upon the face of nature rested a great 
city, throbbing with life and business 
activity, the home of a quarter of a mil- 
lion souls. 








SOME OF THE BOULDERS THE PARTY HAD TO CLIME OVER IN FOLLOWING THE STREAM. 


find it as difficult to climb the Hill of 
Zion to the Promised Land after he had 
bumped off he would be tempted to lead 
a less spotless life and take chances of 
landing in a realm of less agreeable tem- 
perature. 

At last we stood upon the sum- 
mit on an immense snow bank 
about three miles in length and a full 
mile in width. The view was a soul-in- 


While standing upon the field of snow 
I suggested a picture, and, placing my 
camera upon its tripod, I prepared for 


an unique snapshot. I had with me fif- 
teen feet of extra tubing and attached 
one end to the shutter and held the bulb 
at the other end in my hand. It was my 
intention to have the three of us slide 
down the snowbank and when fairly 
started to press the bulb and trust to 


























NEAR THE TOP OF MOUNT EVANS, 14,320 FEET IN ELEVATION. 


the camera to do the rest. At this sug- 
gestion one of the party suffered from 
an attack of ‘‘eold feet,’’ said he did 
not propose to make a toboggan of the 
bulging bosom of his pants, but Hawk 
the senior and I did not entertain the 
same feeling of respect for our panties 
and sat down upon the frozen snow- 
erust, and at the word away we went. 
The camera was true to its trust, and 
the result is shown in the picture. 
Below us we sighted a lake in a crev- 
ice which appeared from our elevated 
position to be but a frog pond, and we 
determined to descend to it and make 
camp for the night. It required about 
two hours of time to reach the watery 
mirror, which we discovered to be about 
a mile and a half long and half a mile 
in width, lying in a gap between walls 
of solid granite. We constructed a raft 
of dead pine logs and floated out to the 
middle of the lake where I let down 
eighty feet of line without its weighted 
end touching bottom. Because it can be 


seen only from the top of the peak it 
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has been very appropriately named 
‘*Lost Lake.’’ The crystal water was 
fairly alive with salmon trout, but they 
had evidently just dined and could not 
be tempted to rise to flies or take bait 
let down into their midst. 

We awoke next morning to discover 
that we had been treated to a midsum- 
mer snowfall. After breakfast we 
started upon the return trip to Brook- 
vale, and by taking a short cut-off we 
reached the ranch in the evening. After 
a deserved rest we went to Pine Grove 
from which point we took a train for 
Denver, finding it so hot in our home 
city that we longed for a breath from 
the eternal snowbanks upon which but a 
few days before we had planted our 
wearied feet. 

The accompanying photos will give 
some idea of the wild grandeur of that 
portion of the picturesque mountain 
land of which we are all justly proud— 
the magnificent distances to be seen 
from the summit—the only real and 
genuine ‘‘backbone of the continent.’’ 

















Chum! I miss you! 

These my good friends might wonder why. 

The air is sweet and balmy and the sky 

That was so blue at noon is slowly changing hue 

To grey; the lake is lovely—but I miss you, 
Chum! 


If you were only here! <A blackbird host swings by 

With noisy chatter; a darting dragon-fly 

(lides near the water; my flies wing swiftly too; 

A bass strikes suddenly—e’en now I miss you, 
Chum! 


Dusk settles down at last; the swpper cry 

Comes mellow o’er the pool; the moon sails high, 
And night is here. I bid the lake adieu 

And row in willingly—but still I miss you, 


Chum! 





CHARLES WILMoTT DAWSON. 
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THE AUTHOR IN THE FISHING FIELDS. 


TROUTING IN COLORADO 





: ‘Bob White’’ of ‘‘Artificial vs. Live Bait’’ 
Fame and ‘‘Steel vs. Split Bamboo Rod’’ 
**Coaxer’’ 
**Coaxer’’ Bait Fame, and Is Shown Something. 


Controversy, Meets 





Jamison of 








“BOB WHITE” 


We are always looking for distinctive 
features in sport and scenery when we 
plan a trip for vigorous outdoor recrea- 
tion. Our endeavors to locate and ex- 
ploit original territory for pleasure 
ground in which to conquer the wary 
inhabitants of the water, or the alert in- 
habitants of the wilderness are becoming 
fleet and sharp. Our imagination insists, 
too, that there shall be a touch of ro- 
mance in the adventures, and that Na- 
ture’s wholesome beauties shall surround 
us while we skillfully beguile the trout, 
or seek the cunning animals of the for- 
est. 

“There is nothing like the thrill of ex- 
pectation over the first cast in unfamiliar 
waters. Fishing is like gambling, in that 


failure only excites hope of a more fortunate 
cast next time.”—Charles Dudley Warner. 


I have traveled over 4,000 miles in 
Colorado in quest of the ‘‘speckled beau- 
ties.’’ 


Have fished the Gunnison from 





Iola on through the Black Cafion as far 
as Cimarron. Although the fishing along 
that stream is faultless, as far as the 
number of trout is concerned, it has its 
drawbacks, as there are so many places 
where the stream can hardly be fished 
on account of the huge boulders that line 
its shores, as well as in the bed of the 
stream. Besides, the fisherman has to 
take his chances in finding the Gunni- 
son clear, as a heavy rain puts fishing 
out of the question for several days at 
a time. Notwithstanding these condi- 
tions, some of the largest trout caught 
in Colorado have been taken fiom the 
Gunnison. The Denver & Rio Grande 
railroad offers excellent train service 
along the Gunnison, and extends special 
rates to fishermen during the open sea- 
son. The Sportsmen’s Hotel, at Cebolla, 
is the most popular resort for fishermen 
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MR. JAMISON CASTING. 


along the Gunnison and is always well 
filled with devotees of the gentle art. 

I have fished the Platte Cafion as far 
as Grant, and, although this stream is 
the most accessible from Denver (the ra- 
diating center of the tourists) and al- 
scores of fishermen are con- 
stanily whipping its waters, the trout 
do not seem to diminish. Amazingly 
large catches have been made in the 
Platte the past season in spite of its hav- 
ing the name of the _ hardest-fished 
stream in the state. The canon is well 
supplied with accommodations for the 
fisherman. The great number of people 
going there during the season attests to 
the popularity of this stream, both as a 
fishing and recreation resort. The Colo- 
rado & Southern railway is most instru- 
mental in keeping the stream well 
stocked, and goes to great expense in 
this direction, as well as keeping a close 
watch upon the illegal fishing of ‘‘pot- 
hunters’’ or ‘‘fish-hogs.”’ 

But for the abundance of trout, great 
snow-capped mountains, green valleys 
and stately forests of pines, Wood’s 
Lake, compared to other resorts I have 
visited, appeals to me most strongly, both 
from the super-abundance of trout, as 
well as from a great appreciation of the 


though 


works of Nature, where the hand of man 
has never interfered. 


I was content with one glimpse by twi- 
light at the forest’s great and solemn heart, 
and having once, alone, and in such an hour, 
touched it with my own hand, and listened 
to its throb, I have felt the awe of that ex- 
perience evermore,”’—A, Judd Nortruff. 


I have written before of Woods Lake, 
but cannot refrain from giving a short 
deseription of its many and varied at- 
tractions again. 

A plain, unvarnished description of a 
resort is what the stranger desires—he 
has no interest in long-drawn-out pen- 
pictures of golden sunsets and beautiful 
streams that harbor no trout. 

The lake is seven miles from Thomas- 
ville on the Colorado Midland railway. 
The trip from Denver or Colorado 
Springs embraces the most rugged scen- 
ery in the Rockies—skirting the range 
from Denver to Colorado Springs; then 
entering Ute Pass at Manitou; crossing 
Hayden Divide; through Granite Cafion 
and South Park; traversing the Arkan- 
sas River Valley, over the Continental 
Divide, and through Hell Gate—a great 
cliff on the mountain side hundreds of 
feet above the tumultuous Frying Pan 
River. 

The trip from Thomasville to the lake 
is made on horseback or by stage, guests 
having their preference. This trip is 
something that words cannot do justice 
to. It cannot fail to appeal to the most 
hardened heart of the present day pes- 
simist. Nature spreads her gifts with a 
most lavish hand throughout the trip to 
the lake. 

First, we pass over a rugged moun- 
tain, then down to a green valley, 
through a grove of quaking aspens, then 
upward again through huge pines, then 
through a lush mountain meadow where 
the grouse drums and the flowers grow 
in profusion. The careful observer will 

















notice where a bear has pushed his way 
through the undergrowth, or will notice 
a deer standing on a hillside, gazing at 
your intrusion. 

The Three Graces (Mountains Hope, 
Faith and Charity) stand guard over 
this pastoral scene, while seven miles dis- 
tant is the Mount of the Holy Cross, 
where, on a great mountainside, formed 
by two great chasms, filled with eternal 
snow, stands the symbol of the Christian 
faith—a huge, white cross. 

Although somewhat inaccessible, the 
lake holds within its confines ideals of 
sport for many, and I demonstrate the 
futility of attempting to give justice to 
this garden of grandeur, and gratify my 
wishes in the time allotted for my stay. 
I went there, like many others, to test 
the rishing possibilities of the lake and 
came away feeling as though bigger and 
better fishermen than I would reverently 
say ‘“‘au revoir’’ to the spot, but not 
good-bye. 

“Probably the secret of the infatuation to 
info be found in the clues and quict com. 
munion and sympathy with Nature essential 


to the pursuit of the spirit of the water.” 
—John Lyle King. 
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Guests at the lake have many diver- 
sions in the way of pastimes. Trap 


shooting, hunting, mountain climbing 
and long rides on horseback are mostly 
ever complains 

and the 


Many people 


indulged in; no one 
about the management 
roundings of this resort. 
come, intending staying but a few days, 
but they remain much longer. 

W. J. Jamison of Chieugo, manufac- 
turer of the ‘‘Coaxer’’ baits, a member 
of the Illinois Bait Casting Club, and 
winner of the Jamison-Decker contest, 


sur- 


was my companion while at the lake. 
The way he cast a fly was little short of 
marvelous to the writer. He used his 
own make of fly, only having to resort 
to the ordinary fly but once, when con- 
ditions were apparently unfavorable for 
the ‘‘ Coaxer.”’ 
Mr. Jamison 

to the Gunnison 
waters of the Rio Grande above Creede, 


a trip 
head- 


been on 
and the 


had 
River 


where, he told me, he caught plenty of 
trout. He informed me that he con- 
sidered Wood’s Lake the fishing 
grounds he had found throughout his 


best 








VIEW OF THE CAMP AND CLUB HOUSE AT WOODS LAKE. 
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A CATCH AT WOODS LAKE. 


trip, although there were places along 
the Gunnison just as good, but that it 
was difficult to fish them. ‘‘Besides,’’ 
he said, ‘‘there’s a great deal of differ- 
ence in wading a stream full of rocks, 
with overhanging branches to catch your 
fly, compared to fishing on a lake from 
a boat.”’ 

Mr. Jamison was the first tourna- 
ment fly caster I ever had the pleasure 
of fishing with. His outfit consisted of 
a high-grade Leonard rod, an automatic 
reel and the ever-popular ‘‘Kingfisher’’ 
lines, which he (like myself) uses ex- 
clusively for both bass and trout fishing. 
having discarded all others in preference 
to the ‘‘Kingfisher,’’ for reasons best 
known to the particular fisherman— 
‘*they are known by the company they 
keep.”’ 

There were days of good fishing and 
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days when the fish were not in the hu- 
mor to bite—every angler has met with 
such days; but they were enjoyable days, 
at the time, and again, in retrospect. 
But I could not single out a day as offer- 
ing the most enjoyable fishing. 

But the way in which the trout took 
the ‘‘Coaxer’’ at a certain spot and at 
a certain time of day was wonderful. 
Enough of that! We discovered this 
spot by accident, and it is still there, 
and we know it will be there when we 
return next season. 

One evening, while the other guests 
were assembled in the club house, dis- 
cussing the events of the day, the 
‘*Coaxer’’ and I stole out of our cabin 
(‘*Pest House’’), unlocked our boat and 
rowed to a deep pool which we had lo- 
eated during the day and which con- 
tained dozens of large trout. For even- 
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ing fishing the ‘‘Coaxer’’ said there was 
nothing equal to a nice, new ‘‘Royal 
Coachman.’’ For once he had lost faith 
in his own bait. 

This pool was near shore, so we got 
out of the boat and began casting. The 
**Coaxer’’ with his ‘‘Coachman’”’ scored 
first, second, third. As he landed the 
third I was about to remove my little 
white ‘‘coaxer,’’ but decided to make a 
few more casts. It was a good thing I 
did. I landed four fine trout and kept 
on getting them. Meanwhile the ‘‘ Coax- 
er’’ did not get any more on his Royal 
Coachman, so he hastily attached a lit- 
tle white ‘‘Coaxer’’ trout fly instead, 
and from then on the contest was about 
equal. Darkness soon put an end to our 
sport, so we returned to our cabin. The 
‘*show-down’’ was about equal, Jamison 
having sixteen, while the writer had one 
less. But, if he had adhered to the 
*‘Coachman,’’ the story would have 
been different. 

The next morning before the guests 
were astir we started out, simply as a 
blind, taking our catch of the previous 
evening with us. That morning the 
**Coaxer’’ landed his largest trout, a 16- 
inch beauty. He was 
so proud of his catch 
that he rowed to the 
shore, sat down and 
admired his catch. I 
was about fifty yards 
above him and had 
hooked one as ‘large 
as his, and in en- 
deavoring to land 
him, lost it. The 
‘* Coaxer’’ reached 
me just as it broke 
the hook. Ue was all 
excitement — so ex- 
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all about his 16-inch trout lying back 
there on the bank. I was the first to 
think of it, and when I told him 
he dropped his creel and rod and 
went back after it. But Mr. Mink 
was out after trout that morning, 
too. A few drops of blood and a 
well-defined trail down to the water’s 
edge told the story of the missing trout. 
Some very uncomplimentary things were 
addressed to the writer as well as the 
mink. 

We had been out about an hour and 
a half and had each caught four trout. 
About the time the mystery of the miss- 
ing trout was solved, the breakfast bell 
rang. 

We both played Ananias. We caught 
all those trout that morning! As soon 
as breakfast was over there was a rush 
for the boats, but only a few were taken, 
and not until now do the guests know 
that those two creels of trout were filled 
the evening previous. 

That morning we were compelled to 
leave for our homes. The trip to the sta- 
tion was without event, except for a 
couple of coyotes that kept us company 
part of the way by their wierd howling. 

Arriving at the sta- 
tion we found the 
train was an hour 
and a half late. The 
music of the roaring 
Frying Pan near at 
hand ealled to us. 
Out came our rods 
and camera, and we 
were off. There was 
‘‘nothing doing’’ 
that morning. The 
‘‘Coaxer,’’ in endeav- 
oring to secure a pic- 
ture, slipped from a 


cited that he forgot mr. JAMISON AND ONE OF HIS caTciuges. rock and fell into the 
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A MORNING’S CATCH. 


ice-cold water, getting soaked up to his 
knees, and no chance to change clothes. 
More uncomplimentary remarks from the 
‘*Coaxer.’’ Right there and then ended 
his fishing trip for that season. We 
reached the station just as the train 
pulled in. People who saw the train 
passing or when it stopped at the differ- 
ent stations, wondered at a pair of socks 
and the legs of a pair of pants hanging 
from one of the ear windows, but only 
the fishermen on the train knew. 

The mere guest who goes to Wood’s 
Lake simply to breathe the pure, fresh 
mountain air or walk among the resinous 
pines or take a trip through the moun- 
tains on a gentle saddle horse, feasting 
lazily on the ever-changing landscape, 
or, perchance, peevishly await the ap- 
proach of meal time, must expect to hear 
fish and game talk at all times, and not 
feel hurt if he shall take his dinner 
alone, while the rest of the late arrivals, 
smelling of fish, sits down in ravenous 
exhilaration an hour after regular meal 
time. 

But few there are who do not enter 
the arena, even with borrowed tackle, 
and it is not unusual for one of these 
novices to land the largest trout. 

The fisherman is supreme. In every 
desire that he may have to experiment 
with, enlarge upon the catches of others, 
or advance his ideas in pursuing the art, 


he will receive single-handed and gen- 
erous assistance from the genial host and 
hostess. 

The trout of Wood’s Lake never 
seem to diminish—swarms of them are 
seen even as late as October, after the 
guests have departed, and the deer and 
bear hunter is in evidence. Considering 
the hundreds of fishermen who annually 
visit the lake and the great catches made 
I consider it quite unusual, but it is ac- 
counted for from the fact that both the 
proprietor and state restock it yearly. 
The trout are remarkably strong and 
active, possessing a cunning and stub- 
bornness that taxes the resources of the 
angler. The brook and native species 
are predominant, although an occasional 
rainbow is taken. Their weight some- 
times reaches 6 pounds. 

Fishermen from all over the country 
visit Wood’s Lake. They are so favor- 
ably impressed by the excellence of the 
fishing, the snow-capped mountains and 
pleasant surroundings that they in- 
variably return. 

While sitting in the club house one 
evening where the guests had gathered 
before the huge, open fireplace, discuss- 
ing the events of the day, I overheard 
the following remarks, which speak for 
themselves : 

‘‘T just arrived from Tennessee. I 
saw a fine write-up in ‘ : 
concerning this resort, but it sounds like 
the railroad; anyhow, I am here.”’ 

This Tennesseean found that ‘‘the 
‘ailroad’’ had not exaggerated, evi- 
deneed by the fact that he remained two 
months at the lake and had drawn plans 
for a eabin for his own use on his return 
during the coming season. 





of * ——e trudge through mist-wrapped 

night— 
A heart and creel in common light; 
Complete content, the day has brought it— 
He fished for pleasure and he caught it.” 




















Copytight, 1909, by the Kiser Photo Co., Portland, Oreg. 
“THERE ARE A THOUSAND IF THERE IS 


ONE.” LAKE LOUISE FROM GUNSIGHT 
PASS, GLACIER NATIONAL PARK. 


NEW TROUT STREAMS TO CONQUER 


EDWARD A. TAQUE 


‘*Bill’’ Burns was the straightest shot 
with tobaeco juice I ever saw or heard 
of. He could hit a knot, in a tamarack. 
the size of a dime from ten paces. 

‘*Bill’”’ Burns talked little, and only 
when answering a query. He would 
then expectorate, move his quid from 
one side of his mouth to the other and 
drawl out the reply. ‘‘Bill’’ Burns was 
the guide of a small party, of which I 
was a happy member, last June in Gla- 
cier National Park. 

‘*Ts there any fishing hereabouts?’’ I 
asked him, as we rode along on the trail 
the beginning of the first day. After 
submerging, with his accumulated sa- 


liva an innocent caterpillar worming 
along on a dead twig four yards below, 
and transfering his quid to his right 
cheek, he remarked, as if trying to kill 
time : 

‘“Wa-al ya-a-s, thar is some fishin’. 

“Are many caught?”’ 

**Ya-a-s, quite a few.’’ 

‘*Big ones?’’ 

**Ya-a-s.’’ 

‘**How big?’’ 

’T was time to expectorate again, and 
following, he replied : 

**Up t’ thirty poun’.’’ 

Wow! And I an ardent follower of 
the finny family—‘‘Thirty pourds.’’ 
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“THE STREAMS GO TUMBLING DOWN 
FROM THE MOUNTAINS.” 
Imagine how my excitement was aroused. 

‘*Where?’’ I asked. 

‘*Oh-h, in any of the creeks or lakes,’’ 
he drawled. 

That was the way the happy news was 
broken to me, and that is the way I 
choose to break it to you, brothers. 

‘*In any of the creeks or lakes,’’ and 
there are a thousand if there is one. The 
most fascinating trout streams any man 
has seen. Lakes so still and mirror-like, 
and the air so thin and pure, that a flip 
of a fish ean be heard a mile away. 
‘Ideal’ does not express it sufficiently. 
The brooks come tumbling down over 
big black boulders from the mountains 
and we dropped our bait in any nook 
and a splash, a swish of our line, a glit- 
tering body of blue, white and green 
would leap in the air, and after an ex- 
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citing tussle a juicy trout would be flap- 
ping his last on a flat rock at our feet. 
The native trout are thickest and aver- 
age up to eight pounds, and the Dolly 
Vardens and cut-throats are almost 
equal in numbers averaging up to seven- 
teen pounds, while in the larger lakes 
the mighty bull trout of thirty pounds 
are in sufficient abundance. However, 
a two-pounder there puts up a fight like 
a ten-pounder in this part of the coun- 
try. A two-pounder fights like fury and 
almost never gives up. 

‘*Bill’? Burns expressed his opinion 
of the fighting abilities of the ‘‘smal] 
boys’’ when we asked him, by saying: 

‘It’s th’ country.”’ 

And I guess he is right. It is the 
country. Rugged, rough, uneut, un- 
hewn, untouched by man, Glacier Na- 
tional Park is wild. Wild in the truest 
sense of the word. So wild that the wild- 
est country of Maine, Wisconsin and 
Florida are mild in comparison. I 
know, for I have traveled and fished 
them all. No, I did not catch any of 
the ‘‘thirties.’’ I did not go after them. 
I was afraid, because I feared that I 
did not have heavy enough tackle. So 
I did not go near the waters where 
‘*Bill’? Burns said the ‘‘bulls’’ were. I 
was eontented with fishing the two to 
eight and seventeen-pound boys. And 
satisfied I was that I did, for I had 
more sport in a week there than I have 
had all summer anywhere else. And the 
fish, with their furious fighting na- 
tures, are not all that cause this new 
country to be a real sportsman’s para- 
dise. 

The mountains bedecked with the 
green foliage, towering spruce and ta- 
marack, blue, yellow and gold of flow- 
ers, the shady nook formations of rocks, 
washed by silvery waterfalls, snow-cap- 


















ped and glacial mountain heights that 
glitter under the sun like rainbows. the 
very air, thin, pure, unadulterated and 
perfumed with the breath of the earth, 
the buds, and the green Mother Nature. 
"Tis all there, but words fail to bring to 
this page a vivid picture of that coun- 
try—so grand, so inspiring, so happy 
is it. 

And while sleeping the sleep of a tired 
tourist and angler the same air engulfed 
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the cold wind, give to the guests a cozy, 
comfortable accommodation away from 
the heat and the mosquitos of the moun- 
tains. Therefore, we experienced noth- 
ing to mar the extreme joy of that gre» 
out-o’-doors. Awake and asleep—’twas 
a dreamland. 

Much of this country has never felt 
the foot of man. But soon his cunning 
will mark many changes, for even in our 
party was one who motored the hereto- 








“AWAKE AND ASLEEP, 'TWAS A DREAMLAND.” 


us, although accommodations were com- 
fortably homelike. Distributed through- 
out the park are 66 of these new Ken- 
yon houses, of the portable ‘‘take- 
down’’ type, which were conveyed over 
the mountains by pack horses. These 
houses afford the hostelry accommoda- 
tions for visitors in the park. Highly 
polished floors, partitioned rooms, 
screened windows, doors and wide porch- 
like openings, and heavy fabric coverings 
that shed water like a duck and defy 





fore unchurned waters of that region, 
with a little portable, one-and-one-half 
horsepower rowboat motor which he 
slipped onto any kind of boat he was 
fortunate to find on the various waters 
and modernized the wild country to 
that extent by merrily gliding along by 
motor, while we trudged the trails. 
Man’s mind and hands have wrought 
many changes, but that country’s nat- 
ural qualities shall ne’er be marred—for 
"tis impossible. 
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Just a-Fishen and a-Wishen 


Just a-fishen, 

And a-wishen, * 
For the days of long gone bye, 

When we sneaked a-fishen on the sly, 

Down beneath the old willow tree. 

Gee! but those were days for you and me. 

Where now we stand and cast a fly 

We sat and used a worm in the days gone by, 

And our steel rods of now, ain’t in it, tho, 

With the willow poles of long ago. 

But those days can never come again to you and me, 
So our greatest pleasure just oughter be 

To fish and to wish down beneath the willow tree. 


CAPT. ROYAL H. WRIGHT. 
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CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


Our Eternal Game Preserve 


The wrong idea, industriously cultivated 
by real estate agents and other parties for 
the benefit of their own pocketbooks, that 
soon “all our land will be gone” has given 
rise to a mistaken public impression that in 
a short time the United States will be one 
great farm from ocean to ocean, and from 
Mexico to Canada, thickly sprinkled with 
great cities. The truth of the matter is al- 
most the exact opposite. For untold cen- 
turies to come there will always be a vast 
stretch of wild land in what is now the 
United States, and over that wild land cer- 
tain kinds of game will always exist, espe- 
cially if protected, even to a slight extent, 
from methods of hunting that are anything 
short of extermination. Even the rolling 
wilderness of the Pacific Ocean cannot pro- 
tect the seals from following the buffalo to 
the Happy Hunting Grounds, but within the 
land boundaries of this country there will 
always be plenty of room for many kinds 
of game, if the law but does its part. 

The buffalo had to go, because he de- 
stroyed fences and crops, and killed domes- 
tic cattle. A domestic cow could not bear a 
calf by a buffalo bull, because the hump on 
the calf killed the mother in bearing. And 
the buffalo bull could whip, and even kill, 
any domestic bull, so it was a choice be- 
tween domestic cattle and farms on the one 
hand, or the wilderness and the untamable 
vicious buffalo on the other, and the buffalo 
had to go. 

But this is no reason why the elk, the 
antelope, the deer, the bear, the mountain 
sheep and goats, and other animals, to say 
nothing of various game birds, must in time 
die out for lack of room. There is plenty 
and to spare. In fact, it is a national regret 
that there is so much waste land within our 
national boundaries. 


I fully realize that this article will prob- 
ably be a surprise, and even a shock, to 
many who have unconsciously formed their 
ideas from railroad circulars and the adver- 
tisements of various real estate concerns, all 
of which, you will remember, have had land 
for sale, but the truth cannot be hidden for- 
ever, and there is no reason why it should 
be. For instance, J. J. Hill recently re- 
marked, according to a published interview, 
that “all the farming land in Western Can- 
ada could be put into three Iowas.” This, 
to my mind, is a correct estimate, but is a 
tremendous shrinkage from the glowing re- 
ports sent to us from across the border by 
sundry northern literary lights, all in the 
interests of land sales. 

Ask the average man where the Missis- 
sippi River is and he will say: “It runs 
down the middle of the United States from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico.” Nine out 
of ten business men, even, who have trav- 
eled in only a few states, and who have 
never crossed from ocean to ocean, will give 
practically the same answer. The Missis- 
sippi River and the Rocky Mountains divide 
the United States into about equal thirds— 
as if thirds could be anything but equal. 
But I have used the term “equal thirds” de- 
liberately, as it conveys to the mind of many 
that the country between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific Coast is as large as 
all the United States east of the same great 
river. Also, that all the country between the 
Atlantic Coast and the Mississippi River 
could be put between the Mississippi River 
and the Rocky Mountains. To men who 
have traveled much, or even a little, in 
America, the above lesson in elementary 
geography may seem absurdly self evident, 
yet the fact remains, which any one can test 
if he doubts it, that nine people out of ten 
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in this United States believes two things: 
First, that the Mississippi River divides the 
country into halves; second, that the west- 


ern half is fully as rich a land, although un- 


developed, as is the eastern half. Investiga- 
tion shows that either idea is as wrong as 
the other. 

All the possible farming land in the west- 
ern half of the United States can be put 
into the states of Iowa and Illinois. 

Suppose we take a map of the United 
States measuring six feet long and three 
feet wide. Look at it. One forefinger will! 
cover all the usable land in the San Joa- 
quin Valley of California, its largest valley. 
Another finger will cover all the farming 
land in the Sacramento Valley—more than 
cover it—while three or four dimes will 
cover the famous farm and fruit lands 
around Los Angeles. Small stray pieces of 
cultivable land about balance the waste 
lands covered by our two fingers, and the 
dimes. This about exhausts all the available 
first class farming land in California. Cross 
a high steep mountain range on the north- 
ern edge of the state, and we drop down, 
still in a mountain broken country, into Ore- 
gon. One finger will cover the famous 
Willamette Valley. In this valley, under our 
finger, is much waste hilly land, which in 
area probably exceeds several small valleys 
that run directly into the Pacific. This puts 
us at Portland, and from there north to the 
Canadian line farming land can be collected 
under a silver dollar. This covers all the 
actual farming land on the Pacific Coast 
west of the Cascade Mountains. They call 
them the Sierra Nevadas farther south, to 
the east of California, but they are one 
mountain range. 

Now comes a thousand miles, in round 
numbers, of desert to the east till we reach 
the crest of the Rockies. What have we 
here in the way of actual farming land? 
Two-thirds of all the available land in this 
third (roughly) of the United States is in 
the Snake River Valley, mostly between 
Pocatello and Huntington. The next large 
piece of land is the Palouse country around 
Spokane, Washington, and on our six-foot 
map a fifty-cent piece will amply cover all 
the Spokane farming country. Half a lead 
pencil will cover all the land along the 
Snake River, with a twenty-five-cent piece 


at the Twin Falls District. Another half a 
lead pencil will more than cover all the lit- 
tle narrow side valleys running into the 
Snake. Very pretty and picturesque and 
rich they are, but very small, most of the 
well-known Western valleys a man can shoot 
across with a rifle. , 

Hood River, for example. I have deliber- 
ately left out this famous little apple gold- 
mine till here, as from its famé one would 
think it larger than a far three by ten miles, 
wedged down between snow-capped moun- 
tains. On a 6-foot map of the United States, 
the Hood River Valley, drawn to scale, 
would be too small for the human eye to 
see easily. Figure it out for yourself. 

“One hundred thousand acres” sounds 
rather vaguely large, but it is only about 200 
sections, or 10x20 miles. Of course, exact 
mathematics will show somewhat different 
results, but counting 500 usable acres to a 
section (1 mile square) is liberal in actual 
farming and orchard practice. There is not 
only waste land, but we must have land for 
roads, houses, villages, ditches, and other 
purposes, you know. Some of the greatest 
irrigation projects, costing many millions, 
and “putting hundreds of thousands of acres 
under the plow,” really, when brought down 
to cold facts, merely put one small valley 
under cultivation. 

This wrong impression of the huge amount 
of farming land in the West has, perhaps, 
grown up in the public mind because of the 
habit of figuring our national and state 
areas in square miles, and our farming lands 
within these states in acres. For practical 
mental calculation remember that 1,000 
acres equals about 2 square miles. 

Another thing has also probably greatly 
aided in giving a wrong impression of 
the amount of good land in the West, and 
it is this: The railroads follow the valleys, 
and practically all the farming land in the 
West can be seen today from a car window. 
Unconsciously the traveler forms the idea 
that over the horizon are millions of other 
equally fertile acres, as is the case in the 
Middle West south of Chicago, but over that 
bleak Western horizon is nothing but still 
more bleakness for hundreds of miles, 
broken only by an occasional water hole, or 
short thread of valley, barely a mile wide. 

Take the valley land from Pocatello south 




















to Salt Lake City, for instance. The famous 
Salt Lake Valley can be shot across any- 
where with a good rifle, and often with an 
ordinary army revolver. On each side is a 
hopeless desert, reaching for two states to 
the west and south, and practically to the 
crest of the Rockies to the east. On a six- 
foot map a twenty-five-cent piece and a 
dime will cover practically all of Utah’s 
farming and orchard land surface. 

Arizona is a desert, as is Nevada, or the 
Sahara, with occasional green spots. The 
best of these is probably the Salt River Val- 
ley, good but hardly large enough for an 
old-time Texas ranch. Western Colorado 
and New Mexico have some very rich but 
very small mountain fruit valleys, when 
measured in square miles, and all waste 
land counted for what it is, waste land. 
Northern Idaho, Western Montana and West- 
ern Wyoming are simply mountains, like 
Switzerland, with an occasional small patch 
of level land that would be about the size ot 
a flyspeck divided into a tenth on our six- 
foot map of the nation. 

We have now covered the western third 
of the United States, and find ourselves at 
the crest of the Rockies, looking eastward. 
Before us to the east, and to within perhaps 
an average of two hundred miles of the Mis- 
sissippi-Missouri River is a grayish-brown 
desert, streaked along the Platte, the Arkan- 
sas and one or two other rivers with irri- 
gated green. On a six-foot map of the 
Union, drawn to scale, this cultivated land 
along these rivers running from the Rockies 
to the Mississippi would be about half the 
width of the actual black line that usually 
indicates the river itself. Figure it out for 
yourself, if any one doubts the proportions. 
Taken all in all, the farms will perhaps not 
average over two or three miles from the 
river at the most. And the available irriga- 
tion water is largely confined to the upper 
parts of the streams, as in Colorado rather 
than in Western Kansas, for instance. Not 
so many miles from the Rockies, the banks 
of these rivers are almost bare of farms, 
simply because there is no water on this 
great American desert. 

When we have crossed this desert, we are 
practically half way across the United 
States, and have seen no more good farming 
land than can be put into the states of Iowa 
and. Illinois. In Eastern Oregon, for in- 
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stance, is a spot as large as Ohio without a 
railroad, for the simple reason that Eastern 
Oregon is a high, dry table land, much like 
Eastern Colorado, but colder. As in Ari- 
zona, the water is mostly at the bottom of 
deep, rocky cafions. But more of this nat- 
ural formation later in this article. A rail- 
road is now building, but to avoid the Mount 
Shasta climb, not for local traffic. 

When reduced to percentages, it will bo 
found that about 3 per cent of the surface 
of the western half of the United States is 
fit for cultivation, even with the aid of irri- 
gation. There is plenty of land, it is rich- 
ness itself, but there is not only no water 
from the sky but none in the rivers to wet 
more than we are now using. It is doubtful 
if even 5 per cent of the west half of the 
United States will ever feel the cut of the 
plowshare. Spain, settled since the Romans. 
is over 50 per cent waste land, and even in 
Germany nearly one-third the land cannot be 
used, even for timber on a paying scale. 
Compared to Europe, our Upper Mississippi 
Valley is like a garden; it has but one su- 
perior in the known world, the Valley of the 
Nile. This historic farm, a few miles wide 
and 1,000 miles long, surpasses our own 
fertile Mississippi in that it can never wear 
out, if self-fertilizing, while our land must be 
taken care of or, as J. J. Hill has pointed 
out, we will lose its richness. 

Now consider the United States in profile, 
so to speak. Heretofore we have been look- 
ing Uncle Sam right in the face. Now the 
side view: Take a gigantic knife and cut 
the country into two parts along a line run- 
ning east and west. Then look at the profile 
thus obtained. 

It will be seen that from sea level at the 
Atiantic we rise a little ways to cross the 
mountain range skirting that coast. Then 
we sink almost to sea level again till we 
reach the Mississippi River, then we rise 
gradually till we reach the base of the 
Rocky Mountains. Here we take a sharp 
up-jump, straight up something over a mile, 
then down the other side a little way, then 
continued from one to two miles above the sea 
till we suddenly sink into Death Valley to 
below the sea, then up again at a sharp 
angle to cross the Sierra Nevadas, then 
sharply down to sea level again on the Pa- 
cific Coast. From Nevada north to the 
Canadian line, however, we do not drop 
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down to sea level, but remain from 1 to 2 
miles in the air for nearly 1,000 miles. Here 
is one reason why there is so little actual 
farming land in the West. The other rea- 
son is this: The rivers west of the Rockies 
run in cafions, far below the surface of the 
country in general, hence irrigation is im- 
practical except along the floors of these 
cafions where they occasionally widen out 
for a few miles, but soon close in again. 

In a word, the rivers on the eastern slope 
of the Rockies run on the surface, but the 
rivers on the western slope run in cafions, 
often a mile deep, leaving the country in be- 
?ween the rivers high and dry, a mile in the 
air. 

Dry farming has been suggested as a pos- 
sible solution of our desert problem, but dry 
farming means fertilizers, and in the long 
run a dry farm can not afford fertilizers. 
Then, too, the wind blows off the surface 
soil of constantly stirred dry land, and on 
the desert the wind blows as it does at sea, 
like a trade wind. 

Three per cent now, not over 5 per cent 
in the future, of the western half of this 
country can be farmed by any method now 
known to man. Some of the surface, in the 
high mountains, can be used for timber. 
Much of it, possibly one-fourth, can be used 
for grazing, the surface needed for mineral 
extraction purposes is only fractional, and 
the rest is desert, and must remain so. That 
Colorado, one of the best of the Western 
states, can ever be covered by farms like 
Illinois or Indiana, is a hopeless dream, al- 
though much “booster” talk and literature 
would lead the innocent investor to think 
that in time the West will be peopled like 
France or Iowa. Any man who knows and 
loves the West (and I was born and 
raised there and have traveled thousands 
of dusty miles over it) knows that the Great 
American Desert is still with us, and will 
always be. 

When plants grow without water it can be 
farmed, but not till then. In time to come, 
perhaps its greatest value will be in its 
hills, with their white coal on the surface, 
never ending, and its minerals under ground. 
Cripple Creeks will be found in the Rockies 
for centuries to come, but its farms and or- 
chards must ever remain short threads on a 
6-foot map. The Great American Desert 
reaches half way across the United States, 
and there it will remain, fully 95 per cent of 
it a wilderness forever. 

In case any one thinks that I am not deal- 
ing loyally with my native West, let them 
remember three things: First, that in the 
long run that the truth is the truest of loy- 
alty; second, that our West resembles India 
to a great extent, and that in India, one of 
the oldest and most populous countries on 
the globe, that there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of square miles of wild jungle, hope- 
less desert and barren mountains where all 
kinds of game from the tiger down have 


thrived for centuries; and third, that even 
though man can use intensively only about 
5 per cent of the surface of the western 
half of the United States, that that propor- 
tion is fully up to the average of the pro- 
portion of the surface of the whole earth 
that he cultivates. To compare the West 
with the Mississippi Valley is as unfair as 
to compare iron or copper with silver, for 
the Mississippi Valley is the second richest 
valley on the globe, the Nile being the first, 
because the annual floods render it inex- 
haustible. : 

Today we have the land, we have the 
game, but it needs wise and firmly enforced 
game laws to complete tHe triangle. Game 
and land alone will not preserve to us good 
hunting throughout the years to come, as is 
proven by the wild pigeon, the fur seal, and 
many other animals and birds that have all 
but become extinct, although their natural 
range is practically as wild today as it was 
when Columbus landed. 

Before any one hotly disputes this article, 
let him first lay aside all his deformed flat 
maps and study a globe for a few hours. 
Run a 2-inch belt around a 12-inch globe 
about half way between the equator and the 
North Pole and see what countries it covers. 
Notice that you can slice that globe into two 
parts and still retain about four-fifths of 
the land surface, except possibly the land 
around the South Pole, which might as well 
be frozen ocean, as it is hopeless to man, 
plants or most animals. Also notice that 
the globe can be cut into fourths, and that 
one-fourth alone will, on its curved surface, 
contain most of civilization, including North 
America, Asia, Europe, with some of Africa 
and South America. Also remember that a 
160-acre “farm” in the census figures may, 
and usually does, mean west of the Missis- 
sippi River, about 20 acres of really good 
land, and the balance merely “pasturage” or 
wild land, not a quarter section all under the 
plow. And also remember that it is not lack 
of people alone that causes wild land in our 
own West, for India has wild land, yet her 
herded hundreds of millions live on the 
verge of starvation, and that China is an- 
other example of the same thing. A glance 
at the barren wastes of the West and then 
into the packed slums of New York or Chi- 
cago tells the same tale, even today, in our 
own land. No it is not lack of people that 
makes the West 95 per cent a wilderness, 
but lack of water on the deserts, and lack 
of soil and level surfaces (and too high al- 
titude) in the mountains. 

We are one country and one people, and 
local self pride should not blind our eyes to 
self-evident truths which any man may, if 
he will, see and measure for himself. There 
is more room for game in America than 
there is for Man, and the game will last if 
man, through law, will not wantonly de- 
stroy that which, once gone, can never be 
replaced. 












































Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 





game laws of any state, Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such in- 
formation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








Equipment For Hunting in Montana 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a silent 
reader of your most wonderful magazine for 
some time and enjoy it very much. [ ex- 
pect to go hunting next fall in Montana, 
along about November, and never having 
been in that country on such a trip, I would 
like to know something about the clothing 
a person should wear, and about footwear. 

Illinois. L. V. SAMPSON. 


Answer.—We have hunted big game in 
Montana on two occasions, and in Wyoming 
on several, and usually wear a common tan- 
colored soft Stetson hat with a pretty stiff 
rim, unless it is late in the fall or early in 
the spring, when a cap with ear mufflers is 
best. In November it is very apt to be 
pretty cold, especially in certain parts of 
Montana, with lots of snow, and probably 
a cap might be better. We would advise 





you to take along at that time of year a~ 


couple pairs of trousers—one soft woolen 
pair that has been scuffed out in business 
for*inside and pants of some waterproof ma- 
terial, such as Duxbak, for outer pants. In 
warm weather you could dispense with the 
Duxbak pair, wearing only the woolen ones, 
and in cold or stormy weather wear the 
Duxbak over them. It is well, we believe, 
to wear reasonably heavy underwear and 
take along with you a regular vest that you 
would wear in your business, together with 
a sweater or leather vest and a warm coat, 
such as corduroy or of woolen goods. We 
usually use a soft flannel shirt. We carry 
also a light leather vest (such, for instance, 





as is put out by the Heiser Saddlery Co. of 
Denver), which we wear over our flannel 
shirt in very cold weather or when hunting 
in elevations where the wind is strong. 
This leather, although as soft and pliable 
as fabric, is almost impervious to cold 
winds. Ours is the kind with sleeves (also 
of leather). 

You will, of course, have a slicker. Your 
coat should be of some color to harmonize 
with the general surroundings, and it is 
probably best to have one of some dead 
grass or tan color. Whatever you do, don’t 
take along a very black coat nor wear a 
very black hat. The color of the pants 
doesn’t make so much difference, although 
it should harmonize with the color of the 
coat and hat. We are giving you the max- 
imum amount of clothing to take along. 
Don’t take any more than this, whatever you 
do. Most people load themselves down too 
heavily, with the result that they perspire 
too easily and then catch cold all the 
quicker, When we are tramping, even in 
winter, we usually leave camp feeling chilly, 
knowing that the exercise of the climb will 
warm us up; and also, of course, as the day 
lengthens, the weather is warmer. While 
on horseback you will naturally want more 
clothing than when walking. An ordinary 
pair of hunting boots is about all you will! 
desire, with the exception that they should 
be made a size or two larger than your regu- 
lar size, as you will want to wear a couple 
pair of heavy woolen socks. Wear two ex- 
tra heavy pairs of woolen socks in real cold 
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weather, tapering this down in warmer 
weather to one pair of light socks next the 
feet and a heavy woolen pair over them. 
Get your shoes hob-nailed with the Hun- 
garian nails, medium size. Have them hob- 
nailed along the soles clear up to the heel 
and including the heel. We do not know 
that we can name any particular kind of 
hunting boot for you to wear. We have 


worn several kinds, and they are all good. 
Pick out some good make advertised in the 
sportsman’s magazines and have them make 
them to order for you in plenty of time 
ahead of your starting time. We ourselves 
are now using a moccasin boot put out by 
the Russell Moccasin Co. of Berlin, Wis., 
and find them satisfactory. Take along a 
half pint or a pint can of Viscol for water- 
proofing your boots. 


Pheasants, Grouse, Etc., Sent Free by A. G. P. & P. Association 
For Propagating 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Wild duck, quail, 
ruffed grouse and pheasants will be raised 
by the American Game Protective and 
Propagation Association for free distribu- 
tion among members, according to its March 
bulletin, just issued. 

Between five and six thousand acres have 
been secured near the town of Tremont, on 
Cape Cod, to be used as a game farm and 
sanctuary. There are thirty ponds on the 
land and a good growth of pine and scrub 
oak. During the last four years it has been 
used as a game refuge, and as a result there 
are now many quail and ruffed grouse in 
the covers. 

The breeding of wild duck will be the ini- 
tial work in propagation. A supply has 
been purchased, and it is estimated that 
thousands can be raised this year. Special 
attention will be given to the wood duck, 
which is not only one of our most beautiful 
specimens, but was at one time among the 
most common. It is a sad commentary on 
the thoughtlessness of the American people 
that this bird is now on the verge of extinc- 
tion. 

There have been numerous attempts in 
this country to raise quail and ruffed 
grouse, but few of them have been success- 


ful. The reasons for this are various, but 
it is not strange that we should fail in the 
beginning, for we have no game keepers 
trained to the work of breeding our native 
birds. The association will secure an expert 
game keeper to take charge of rearing up- 
land birds. The game raised on the asso- 
ciation’s farm will be distributed among 
members for stocking purposes. 


The association is advocating the estab- 
lishment of game refuges in all parts of the 
country. If the birds have a place where 
they can raise their young in security they 
will increase so rapidly that they are bound 
to overflow into the surrounding territory, 
and thus improve the shooting in the neigh- 
borhood of the sanctuary. 


The hearty support of sportsmen through- 
out the country has been continued. Par- 
ticularly gratifying is the way fish and game 
clubs and local and state protective associa- 
tions have joined the movement. Such 
bodies, situated in all parts of the country, 
are hastening to affiliate with the national 
one, which now has members in every state 
in the Union. 


AM. GAME PRO. & PROP. ASSN., 
111 Broadway, New York. 


Never Heard a Mountain Lion Scream 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have noticed con- 
siderable discussion in your magazine lately 
as to the call or scream of the mountain 
lion or cougar. Although I spent many 
years in the mountains, and raised a mour- 
tain lion from a kitten until he was five 
years old, I never heard one “scream.” The 
only noises I ever heard the one [I raised 
make was a growl or snarl when he was 
mad or when I was wrestling or playing 
with him, or to purr like a domestic cat 
when he was pleased, and rubbed against 
my legs; and to open his mouth and spit 
like a domestic cat when I teased him; and 
to give a sort of clear, sharp whistle, some- 
thing between the “meow” of a cat andthe 
sharp whistle of a woodchuck when he was 


lonesome or heard or smelled me coming. 
He craved company and liked to be teased 
and played with. 

I kept him chained in a pen back of the 
store. He was always anxious and wajting 
to see me when I came to the store in the 
morning, and no matter how quietly I was 
trying to slip up on him in the morning he 
always knew by smell or ear that I was 
coming and would commence whistling for 
me before I would get within a block of the 
store. As soon as I arrived I would unsnap 
his chain, let him loose, take him in the 
store, and have a good romp. He would 
jump at me and I would throw him down, 
“rough-house” him, pretend to choke him, 
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and he would growl, snarl and spit to beat 
the band—all a bluff; did not mean it; let 
him up and he would rub back and forth 
against my legs, and purr like a cat and 
want to play some more. After I fed him 
and put him out in the pen he would whistle 
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or “meow” to induce me to come out and 
get him again. 

I doubt very much if they scream iike a 
woman in distress. I certainly never heard 
one make any such noise. W. F. SHEARD. 

Wash. 


An Hermaphrodite Deer 

































Sheep killed by coyotes, 


Editor Outdoor Life: Enclosed find two 
photographs which I thought you might pos- 
sibly find use for in your excellent and 
growing magazine, which I have read since 
its first number. The deer which was 
killed in North Park during the last hunt- 
ing season by Mr. James E. Pittman, of 
Boulder, Colo., and photographed by him, 
is of the neuter gender (hermaphrodite) 
and must be somewhat of a curiosity. The 
animal was abnormally fat, and was said to 
have been excellent meat. 


The photo of the sheep was made by Mrs. 
H. A. E. Marshall of Fort Collins, Colo., wife 
of the supervisor of the Colorado National 
Forest, whom she accompanied on a trip to 
Allenspark on February 5, 1912. The trip 
was made by she and her husband from 
Estes Park to this place, accompanied by 
Forest Ranger Joe Ryan of Estes Park, and 
four miles north of this place they came 
upon the carcass of the sheep, which had 
been killed by coyotes, and the carcass was 
still warm when found. I in company with 
Ryan, went back to the place where the 


A photo of the curious deer. 


killing was done and made one set for the 
varmints with No. 3 traps, which resulted 
in catching one of the animals a few days 
later. From the appearance of the ground, 
the sheep had been chased from the east 
slope of Mount Meeker, and in trying to 
cross a huge snowdrift it had been singled 
from the bunch of about a dozen or more 
and killed. The work was accomplished by 
the combined efforts of three or four coy- 
otes. BURNS WILL. 
Colorado. 


The Ownership of Game When Killed by Help of Dogs 


Editor Outdoor Life: As I am a sub- 
scribed to your magazine, I would like to 





have the following questions answered: 


When there is a party out hunting togeth- 
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er and one man owns the dogs and there 
is game killed by the help of the dogs, or 
without, what portion of the meat and hides 
or pelts belongs to the owner of the dogs? 

As I am interested along this line, some 
information from a reliable source will be 
appreciated. FRED EVANS. 

Oregon. 

Answer: If the party out hunting who 
owns the dogs happens to be a guide, and 


the hunter with him is supposed to benefit 
by the fruits of the chase, naturally he is 
entitled to all the game secured on the trip. 
Of course, if they are just hunting com- 
panions, each sharing equally the cost of 
the trip, the ownership of the game would 
have to depend on the arrangements made 
by them before going out. Usually there 
is an understanding in such cases among 
sportsmen as to how the game shall be di- 
vided.—Euitor, 


Two Beautiful Trophies 


The accompanying photographs were sent 
us by Dr. H. M. Beck of Wilkes-barre, Pa., 
with the following comments: 

“Under separate cover I am mailing you 
two photographs, one being of a mule deer 


the exception that two points had been 
broken off. They were put back on the 
head and the work was so cleverly done that 
I would defy you to find them. 

“The second head is a mounted sheep. It 





























head which has 45 points and a spread of 
38% inches. It is absolutely perfect, uncut 
or sawed or tampered with in any way, with 





’ 
is 17 inches in circumference and 16 inches 
from the base of horns; one curve is 39 
inches and the other 381%.” 


Pertinent Suggestions on Elk Preservation 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been much 
interested in the discussion of the protec- 
tion of our elk, and would ask the privilege 
of adding a word to the good cause, through 
the columns of your valuable magazine. 
While I do not wish to take issue with any one 
in this matter, I wish to say that my sym- 
pathies are decidedly with the elk in this 
instance, and I would like to see more and 
better protection for our noble game ani- 
mals, 


There is no doubt in my mind that if the 
present laws exist much longer we will 
soon be compelled to have a closed season 
on elk. This of course we do not want to 
see if it can be avoided. So let us protect 
the elk, both from the game hog and from 
winter starvation. 

I for one would like to see a shorter open 
season on elk, and each licensed hunter 
limited to one elk during the season. | 
would like to see the season on elk opened 


























on the 15th of September and closed on the 
15th of November. This would surely pro- 
tect the elk from the awful slaughter at the 
close of the season. During the last ten 
days of the season last fall, it was a com- 
mon thing to see wagons going through the 
streets of this town (Cody, Wyo.), loaded 
with carcasses of elk—loaded on the wag- 
ons all the same as logs. Any decent 
sportsman knows that it is indeed poor 
sport to drive along the road with a wagon 
and shoot down an elk and load the whole 
carcass on the wagon—too much like butch- 
ering a beef, to my way of thinking. 

It has been suggested by a number of 
interested sportsmen around here and else- 
where, that a portion of the North Fork ot 
the Shoshone, a tributary to the Park on 
the east, be set aside as a game preserve, 
and I would heartily endorse such action, 
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believing it would be a great protection to 
the game in this particular locality. There 
is great need of something being done along 
that line and the sooner the better. 

Let Outdoor Life tell the good people 
what you think about this important mat- 
ter. E. D. JOHNSON. 

Wyoming. 


We have consulted personally with such 
men as John Goff and others residing in 
that section, and, having hunted all over 
that country ourselves, we believe we would 
be in favor of such a reserve as Mr. John- 
son suggests. We would, however, make it 
larger to include the upper tributaries of 
both the North Fork of the Shoshone and 
the South Fork, which would also include 
the Wapiti Fork, a very notable stamping 
ground for elk in winter.—Editor. 


To What Family Does This Bird Belong? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For a long time 
I’ve been going to ask through your col- 
umns what a “prairie pigeon” is? I’ve been 
often told out around Kearney, Neb., that 
the local sportsmen have fine sport shooting 
them, and having never seen any of them, I 
would like to have this query answered, 
either by you or your readers, in some fu- 
ture issue of your magazine. 

Nebraska. CARL R. GOUCHER. 


To which letter we replied as follows: 
“We ourselves have never heard of such a 
thing as a prairie pigeon, and in our talks 
with local ornithologists we find that none 
of them know anything about such a bird. 
We believe that this must be some local 
name for the mourning dove.” 


Our letter must have been referred by Mr. 
Goucher to another party, for shortly we 
received the following letter: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I am returning you 
copy of your letter regarding the “prairie 
pigeon.” This is in my mind a local name 
for the ox-eye plover, as this bird flies in 
May north and in September south, and in- 
habits the Platte River bottoms. It is a bird 
of about the size of a tame pigeon, has a 
black and white breast and has a whistle 
for its call. The head is large and broad, 
generally of a grey color; they are very fast 
flyers and will decoy to decoys of their own 
likeness. R. C. KNAPP. 

Nebraska. 


These correspondents having by this time 
gotten our curiosity aroused over this mys- 
terious bird, we referred these letters to Mr. 
L. J. Hersey, curator of ornithology and 
mammalogy of the Colorado Museum of Na- 
tural History, Denver, with the following re- 
sult: “Yours of even date at hand. In re 
the ‘prairie pigeon,’ would say we have no 
description of the bird. If I had a fair de- 
scription I could identify it. Under the cir- 
cumstances it is simply a guess. One thing 
is undoubtedly sure: If it belongs to the 
columbidae it is the mourning dove (zenai- 
dura macroura carolinensis). If it belongs 
to some other family no one can tell without 
a specimen or a good description of it. Mr. 
Knapp’s guess may be the solution of it, al- 
though we have no bird of the name of ox- 
eye plover. This may be a local name of 
the killdeer, which is only about one-half 
the size of the tame pigeon. His description 
of the color is fairly good of the killdeer. 
The killdeer is abundant around lakes and 
ponds everywhere here in the West, and a 
few perhaps along streams. It nests on dry 
land usually from a hundred yards to half 
a mile from water, but is not found a long 
distance from water. It frequently winters 
here, and always stays very late in the fall 
and returns the latter part of March and 
fore part of April. I would suggest that 
your correspondent send in a specimen for 
identification.” 


A Suggestion for the Solution of the Wyoming Elk Problem 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Why has the sug- 
gestion never been offered apropos of our 
elk problem here in Wyoming of a closed 
season of from three to five years on na- 


grazing with winter range contiguous? 





tional forests advantageously situated with 
reference to the range now occupied by 
these animals, also furnishing summer 
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The few bands of elk still remaining in 
the state occupy feeding grounds most fav- 
orably situated for their preservation during 
the hunting season. Because of the remote- 
ness of these regions from settlement and 
railroad facilities, however, the lack of win- 
ter forage would fapidly deplete their num- 
bers were it not for the hay furnished for 
feed during the winter at a considerable 
expense to the state and federal govern- 
ment. 

Adjoining the present range of our elk, 
and so favorably related to it physically as 
to render the passage of game from one 
region to the other, a mere matter of se- 
lection, are tracts of forest land, once the 
natural habitat of the wapiti, and now with- 
in easy access of range well adapted to their 
winter grazing needs. 

The game of our state has been driven to 
its present rendezvous by the advance of 
settlement and occupancy of the ranges by 
domestic lands. In the arid regions not all 
lands will support these settlements and 
where the domestic animal can find his liv- 
ing on the open range those in a wild state 
will not starve. 

The lands contiguous to the Washakie 
national forest, owing to altitude, is not 
adapted to husbandry, while great tracts are 
not susceptible of irrigation and, at present, 
fit only for grazing land. This national 
forest is one with which I am familiar, and 
on which a closed season, such as referred 


to, should become effective either by state 
or national direction. 

The lands embraced by this forest for- 
merly furnished an excellent summer graz- 
ing and breeding ground. Lying to the 
south and east is a region along the Sweet- 
water River and south to the Union Pacific 
Railroad of several thousand square miles 
over which the elk might range during the 
winter. These lands are used for the graz- 
ing of sheep during the period from De- 
cember ist to May ist; but the northern 
border can never be used for this purpose 
later than December ist, and abundance of 
feed can here be found for from two to 
four thousand elk. 

This region would require careful patrol- 
ing by game wardens during occupancy by 
game animals. 

It is conceded that game animals inhabit 
regions where least molested, avoiding 
haunts where they are mostly hunted. By 
closing a season on these forests, considered 
as likely to become the future home of the 
game of our state and allowing the killing 
of elk only where they exist in greatest 
numbers, a condition would be created caus- 
ing a more equal distribution of our elk 
and where this migration is to regions such 
as Washakie National Forest, the question 
of winter forage would not be one of ex- 
pense to state and nation. 

A HUNTER. 

Wyoming. 


A Dog That Killed Bob-Cats Single-Handed 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As I am almost 
constantly traveling in the mountains from 
Mexico to Alaska, I only get your magazine 
from news stands when in cities. I notice 
a statement in your April number about a 
dog killing a wild, or bob-cat, and also its 
length being six feet. We should be as care- 
ful of making statements about unusual hap- 
penings as we should be to say such a thing 
is impossible. It would have been better 
if the length of the bob-cat had been backed 
up with affidavits of reliable persons, for 
surely it is an unusual statement. 

The largest of.the bob-cat kind is the 
Canadian lynx, and the largest I have seen 
of those did not compare with six feet. You 
say no coach dog in existence could kill a 
bob-cat in a free fight. You make that 
statement by basing the belief on your own 
experience. Now, with due courtesy, I wish 
to tell some of my experiences with bob- 
cats. 

I once had two hounds, one a small black- 
and-tan and the other a very large English 
foxhound. It required two years to get 
those dogs thoroughly broken so they would 
not run rabbits or deer, and to do so it was 
necessary to get them in the habit of tree- 
ing cats, foxes and lions. This was in a 


country where they finally became edu- 
cated so they could find a cat track within 
30 minutes and have him up a tree in less 
time than an hour, especially if the ground 
was damp. 

To cause these dogs to be plucky I, as 
others did with theirs, often climbed the 
spreading trees so when on a level with the 
cat he would jump out, and then the dogs 
would pounce upon him and do the killing. 
They were often badly scratched, but in - 
this way they readily learned how to kill a 
cat, and soon either one of them could 
quickly do so. The small black-and-tan 
could not crush them over the heart as did 
the large dog, but he learned to get his 
head between their forelegs and gradually 
work along towards the neck, and finally 
he would crack the neck and it was then 
all off with “Bob.” 

I once took him with me to where several 
large town dogs had a cat backed up against 
a juniper tree, and as it was a low bushy 
one, he had refused to climb, but had the 
dogs whipped to a standstill, and was defy- 
ing the whole lot. My little dog, appearing 
smaller than the cat, walked right in and 
had the cat kicking his last effort within 
a minute of time, and that unassisted. It 




















is probable that that dog killed single- 
handed, as many as fifty bob-cats before he 
was stolen from me. True, I often shot 
cats because of his having been so badly 
scratched by others that I did not want him 
intimidated, but the killing of the cats by 
the dogs seemed to cause them to take 
much greater interest in hunting them. I 
am sure that it is possible to get affidavits 
of fifty-men who know and have seen dogs 
kill bob-cats singly and unassisted. 

Those were the best dogs I have ever 
seen. The little fellow was the trailer, 
while the other never ran directly on the 
track, but to the leeward of it, and often 
took cut-offs while the trailer brought up 
the foot scent. I hope that I have not of- 
fended because of having had different ex- 
periences with bob-cats. 

A. M. POWELL. 

Calif. 


To which letter we replied to Mr. Powell 
as follows: 

“We have your favor of the 11th in which 
we note that you take issue with us on a 
little matter covering the fighting ability 
of the bob-cat. Having seen so many dif- 
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ferent phases of wild life, we would be the 
last on earth to disparage what you saw a 
hound do in killing, single-handed, bob-cats 
on various occasions. We ourselves have 
killed many bob-cats in various phases of 
the sport, and after sizing up the way an 
average bob-cat will fight, even though 
punctured through the middle by a .22, we 
gave vent to the expression as published 
in the April issue. The correspondence was 
concerning a medium-sized coach dog. If 
we had said that we believed no medium- 
sized coach dog could kill a bob-cat single- 
handed except by accident, we might have 
been nearer the truth, but even at that, we 
might be in error, as it is pretty hard to 
say what a well-trained coach dog could do 
under such circumstances. 

“No, indeed, you have not offended us a 
bit by your frank statements. They say it 
takes a brave man to give in, and while we 
may not be very brave, yet we have got 
enough of that essence in us to be con- 
scious of the fact that we do not know it 
all, and that some brother is apt to come 
along any time and enlighten us on a sub- 
ject with which we think we are pretty 
familiar.” 


Tips on Light Foods for the Hills 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There is nothing 
more digestible and more sustaining in hard 
mountain climbs, such, for instance, as 
sheep hunting entails, than sweet chocolate. 
I never go on a hard day’s trip in the hills 
without placing in my lunch sack a couple 
cakes of either Peter’s or Hershey’s choco- 
late. Raisins are another commodity in camp 
the importance of which is overlooked by 
many hunters. They are light, easy to 
carry, and do not muss up like so many 
lunch articles do. I never eat a mid-day 
lunch in the mountains without these two 
wonderful diets—raisins and sweet choco- 
late. When a man toils up steep mountain 
sides from 6 o’clock in the morning until 
noon, and passes out of the water zone to 
positions where it is impossible for him to 


procure a drink, he may be hungry enough 
to bolt a bread-and-butter or a bread-and- 
bacon sandwich almost whole, but it soon 
sticks in his throat if he hasn’t something 
more relishing to go with it. And here is 
where the chocolate and raisins come in. 
They are relishing and sustaining at the 
same time. 

And there is another tip I would like to 
pass along to brother hunters. When you 
are purchasing your supplies, remember 
that the kind of condensed milk you use 
cuts a big figure in the digestibility of your 
coffee, your cereals and your puddings. | 
have tried all the brands, but Carnation 
milk is my choice. Try it next time you 
get out. F. J. WHITE. 

Idaho. 


The Habitat of the Bighorn 


Over six thousand feet above sea level, 
some three hours distant, as the pedestrian 
would go, and up the Aransas River from 
the famous Royal Gorge, lies a picturesque 
range of mountains that is not surpassed in 
a scenic way by the El Cupitan of the Yo- 
semite, nor is the world-famed Royal Gorge 
to be compared to this great breccia. This 
obdurate mass of red, blue and gray gran- 
ite towers into the clouds, and is well set 
with cedar and pifion, which retain their 
weird beauty the year round. The scene 
is a flashing glory of opal, emerald and tur- 





quois, changing its tint with every passing 
cloud. Some of the surface rocks have ero- 
ded into quite comely shapes. When the 
winds of November have swept clean the 
limbs of the willow and quaking-asp that 
thrive down by the river, the cedar and the 
pifion, well up in the clouds, smile still into 
the face of the sun. Their nymph-like limbs 
seem fashioned by some master artist of the 
nude, against the azure background of the 
sky. . 

Winter does not linger long in the lap of 
spring. The crevices in the rocks are alive 
























MOUNTAIN SHEEP PHOTOGRAPHED BY THE AUTHOR ON ARKANSAS RIVER, NEAR 
ROYAL GORGE, COLORADO. 


early with every species of wild flower, 
which seem to struggle in their effort to 
reward the rocks and trees with a smile for 
having been their guarding sentinels against 
the winds of winter. 

I climbed this massive conglomerate, and 
I shall never forget the overwhelming sense 
of my own littleness the view of the scene 
brought me. A strange silence filled the air. 
I looked away into the great abyss; then 
raised my eyes and could see the great snow 
kings, clad in their ermine robes, as far as 
the eye could reach. They seemed to bound 
and leap, and were beyond accounting. At 
first I was stunned, then humbled, and at 
last moved to love and worship. I took off 
my hat and felt the breath of the Infinite 
sweep my soul, 

This is the ideal home of the bighorn. } 
have seen them in great herds—perhaps 
forty or fifty—browsing on the tender 


branches or shoots of shrubs and trees; 
nibbling at the moss and ferns. Anything 
other than such would be considered a ple- 
beian diet to him whom I have acclaimed 
“King of the Cloud Realm.” Our friends, 
with their babies, roam down and get their 
drink from the silvery ripples of the Ar- 
kansas River. ’Tis no wonder to me that 
their flesh is the daintiest morsel. They 
certainly subsist on a clean, delicate diet 
and drink the purest water. 

They often loiter and bask in the sun and 
halt to nibble at the new grass near the Rio 
Grande Railroad tracks. I have seen their 
presence make it necessary to reduce the 
speed of trains in order that they might 
take their sweet leisure in crossing the 
tracks in safety. Their fellowship more 
than pays for the annoyance they sometimes 
cause. They are our companions, and we 
are made nobler by their friendship. 

Colorado. C. H. PHILLIPS. 


Suggestion for Planting Elk in California 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If there is a just 
effort to distribute the Wyoming elk, I wish 
to state that no better elk range could be 
found than in the extreme northwest corner 
of California. The elk there have dwindled 
down in numbers until but few remain. 
However, the state now protects them, and 
that locality is covered with browse and spe- 
cially adapted to elk pasturage. 

If a committee should be appointed to dis- 
tribute those elk, which undertaking would 
be most commendable, then that committee 


should correspond with the supervisors of 
Del Norte County, Humbolt County and Te- 
hama County, or direct to Governor John 
son, and it is very probable that sufficient 
money would be forthcoming to defray the 
expense of making the transfer. It is a 
shame that those noble animals should be 
allowed to starve when there is ample 
browse range in the country for them. Push 
the proposition along. 
A. M. POWELL. 
Calif. 















































“Chubby” Reminisces 


By the beard of Izaak Walton, 
Let me cast a line and show 
How we anglers used to angle 
Forty—fifty years ago. 
Name of club? Why, just “Us Fellers;” 
Name of lake? Why, just “Frog Pond;” 
Names of members? Skinny, Fatty, 
Chubby, Ratty—names most fond. 
Where is Skinny? Gone to Heaven; 
Where is Fatty? He’s in jail; 
Ratty was condemned to Congress; 
Chubby? He indites this tale. 
Tackle? Hardly fin de siecle, 
Some might intimate passé. 
Why describe it? Poor boy’s outfit— 


Brought a mess in anyway. 

As to bait? Why, “jest a east worm 
(Makes no diffrunce ‘bout the size), 
Makes the hornpouts’ mouth rur water, 
Perch and roach also likewise. 

Spit on bait before ye use it— 
Mesmerize ’em from their haunts. 

Then ye swing yer line in easy— 

Ketch as menny as ye wants.” 

a # x * * 
Sho! I know I’ve been a-dreaming, 
Skies looked bluer than today; 
Grass was greener; lilies fairer; 

Even age had passed away. 


* * 


WM. S. HOLMES. 


Chrystal and Cleopatra 


Most women who indulge in fishing are, 
like children, mere fish takers, not anglers, 
but the craft is honored by the association 
of many fine female devotees who study and 
practice the gentle art in its fullest mean- 
ing—a devotion to the poetic, artistic, health- 
ful and humane elements in piscatorial pur- 
suits. Dame Juliana Berners, who wrote the 
earliest volume on gentle fishing (1500) was 
the first celebrated example of the artful 
and merciful woman fisher, and Cleopatra 
the first female to make notorious the coarse 
and ungodly method in fishing for pastime. 
Sweet Dame Berners believed in angling— 
the desire of fair treatment to the quarry, 
correct tackle, a love of the pursuit superior 
to greed for number in the catch, and a 
heavenly admiration of the general beauties 
of nature in the day as well as in the play; 
and brutal Cleopatra believed in mere fish- 
ing, the killing of the greatest number, re- 
gardless of means, mercy or method. 

Our modern Dame Bernerses and Cleo- 
patras in the fishing fold are many. The 
wife who aids the net fisherman—the ma- 
rine farmer whose calling emulates the 
professional duties of Jesus’ disciples, Peter, 
Andrew, James and John—does not count. 
Her part in fishing, while by no means ang- 
ling, is as honest as the work of the upland 
farmer’s helpmate, and God Himself will not 
condemn little children, male or female, who 


‘fish indiscriminately, “because they do not 


know.” Fishing for the modern market is 
just as honorable as market fishing was in 
the ancient days when Jesus praised the net 
fishermen and made them His nearest and 
dearest friends, and angling—merciful, un- 
greedy fishing with humane tackle and a 
clear conscience—is even more righteous 
than net fishing, because, while the main 
result of the angler’s pursuit is the same as 
the marketman’s—fish taking—the angler’s 
method of capture is far less cruel, and his 
creel of fish is far less in number than the 
boatful of the marketman. 

All anglers are fishermen, but very few 
fishermen are anglers. The distinction is 
made by the modes employed in the taking, 
the killing and the disposing of the fishes. 
Any fisherman who uses tackle approproate 
to the various species, who is not greedy in 
his catch, who plays his game with mercy, 
who despatches it with the least suffering, 
who disposes of it without wanton waste, 
and who is thankful to the Maker of the 
ways and means for all these conditions, is 
an angler. And cannot woman be as artful 
and gentle in pursuits and as appreciative 
in feeling as man? Surely. England and 
Scotland and Ireland are famous for their 
women anglers, and Maine, the Adirondacks, 
California and Canada boast of the finest fe- 
male fly-casters in the world. There are 
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more women anglers in these last-named ter- 
ritories than there are men anglers in all 
other parts of the United States. A woman, 
Mary Orris Marbury, wrote the best volume 
scientifically descriptive of trout, bass and 
salmon flies of modern times. Chrystal 
Herne, lovely daughter of the great James 
A. Herne, whose noble mind evolved “Shore 
Acres” and other literary masterworks, is 
the most scientific student of trout care and 
culture of the present day, and Cornelia 
Crosby, a daughter of the Maine wilderness, 
is the fly-fishing enthusiast of America. 
Great minds, male and female, have gentle 
hearts. Izaak Walton handled a frog as if 
he loved him. Cowper would not unneces- 














Chrystal Herne. 


sarily hurt a worm, Lincoln upset his White 
House Cabinet to rescue a pig from a mire. 
Webster neglected the Supreme Court to re- 
place a baby robin that had fallen from its 
nest. Moses, John the Divine, Washington, 
Thoreau, Audubon, Wilson and even Na- 
poleon and Caesar the mighty man- 
killers, were all of tender hearts, and all 
of these were—anglers. Christ was only a 
fisher of men, but He loved and associated 
with the fishers of fishes. Miss Herne is 
an angler, and yet she never kills the speci- 
mens she pursues. Walton, the father of 
fishers and fishing, seldom creeled his 
game. He angled for their habits more than 
for their hides. The capture of a fish was 
insignificantly incidental to the main idea 
of his hours abroad—his divine love of the 
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waters, the fields, the meadows, the skies, 
the trees and God’s beautiful things that in- 
habit these. ’Tis the soul we seek to re- 
plenish, not the creel. So Miss Herne, Fath- 
er Izaak’s true disciple daughter, views the 
theme, and she handles the mother and baby 
trout as if she loved them. Salvelinus fonti- 
nalis, little salmon of the streams, the ang- 
ler’s dearly beloved brook trout—this is Miss 
Herne’s special delight. She breeds these 
rainbow-hued beauties and broods over them, 
she feeds and fondles them, and they are to 
her what David’s holy, fleecy flock were to 
him—his blessed charge by heavenly day 
and cardinal care at night. They feed from 
her hand, and play like kittens with her 
fingers. Cleopatra cleaved her fishes with 
a murderous hand and hook. Chrystal cud- 
dles her trout with a magnanimous mind 
and heart. The trout, with all its famous 
beauty of color, grace and outline, all its 
army of admirers, all the glory of its aqua- 
fairyland habitat, all its seeming gentility of 
breeding and character, is none the less a 
little villain at the killing game, like the less 
admired feline and canine and serpentine 
species, for he will devour the daintiest and 
gaudiest butterfly that ever poet sang of. 
Fledgling robins and bluebirds, orioles and 
wrens are meat and drink to him. Young 
chipmunks and squirrels that lose their bal- 
ance in the storm fall into his ready maw. 
The bat, the bee, the beetle and ladybug 
are rich morsels to his gastric eye, and the 
golden lizard, the umber ant, the silvery eel, 
the crawling angleworm, the chirping crick- 
et, creeping spider, the grasshopper, the 
hopping frog and e’en the heavenly hum- 
mingbird are but mealtime mites to him. 
Perhaps the knowledge of this life-destroy- 
ing trait in all the fishes made Cleopatra 
indifferent to the gentler mode of fishing, 
just as it had a softer influence over Chrys- 
tal, for she, though loving both the fishes 
and their victims, was induced to angle and 
thus punish, but never kill, her finny fa- 
vorites. She had heard of the artificial dry 
fly anglers of Europe using the barbless 
hook that held the trout without pain or in- 
jury, and this she made herself, tying up 
dozens of sombre-hued and lustrous patterns 
on the bent bit of bronze that formed the 
snare. The ruly trout who gently waver in 
the deep pool, satisfied with the food sup- 
plied by their fair mistress, and who behave 
themselves when they swim abroad in the 
general ponds and streams, are not molested, 
but the rebellious urchins who, disdaining 
the bits of liver and worm fed to them in 
plenty, go forth to slay the happy ladybug 
and butterfly, are made the game of the 
barbless hook. 

Miss Herne has five or six thousand trout 
in the pond and the stream flowing into it. 
The surrounding country is wildly beautiful, 
the water being surrounded by great trees 
of elm, hickory, maple, beech, chestnut, wal- 
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nut and dogwood, under which is spread a 
rich green lawn, with here and there 
patches of wild shrubs, vines and ground 
flowers. Rustic benches circle the edge- 
water oaks, and sleek deer, as tame as Bel- 
gian hares, browse on the rich grass and 
eat dainty morsels from the palms of their 
human friends. Cleopatra’s marble perch 
basin was cold and deadly in its artificial 
atmosphere.. Chrystal’s woodland trout pre- 
serve is warm and lifelike in its natural 
loveliness. CHARLES BRADFORD. 








As we live we learn. I 
have just learned that the 
Bible does not say Jonah 
was swallowed by a whale, 
and that it does say 
(Matthew 12-40) “Jonas 
was three days and three 
nights in the whale’s belly.” Outdoor 
Life acknowledges receipt of  interest- 
ing communications on these _ subjects 
from R. C. Smith, W. B. C. Phelps, F& J. Mas- 
son, Thomas L. Boyle, G. H. Thomson and 
other correspondents, all of whom correct 
Edna G., who, like so many other persons, 
thinks the Bible says Jonah was swallowed 
by a whale. It doesn’t say this, but the con- 
tention that Jonas survived after three days 
and three nights in the whale’s belly is just 
as impracticable from a sane natural history 
standpoint as if it said Jonah was swallowed 
by the whale. Matthew’s contention and the 
Bible’s other reference to Jonah’s mishap— 
“and Jehovah prepared a great fish to swal- 
low up Jonah”—no doubt form the origin 
of the impression that the Bible says Jonah 
was swallowed by a whale. My remarks 
in reply to the correspondent who asked 
about the incident treated of natural history, 
not Biblical history. I am sorry to confess 
that I know but little of Biblical matters, 
and, as I say in my article on the sea ser- 
pent in the March Outdoor Life, I don’t pre- 
tend to know all about natural history, but 
I know that no modern whale can swallow a 
man intact, and if Matthew’s lines are true 
to nature, there must have been another 
species of whale in Matthew’s day; or, if 
the ancient whale he refers to was one of 
our modern whale species and really did 
hold Jonah three days in its belly, then 
Jonah had a hard time getting into the 
whale’s interior by the way of the mouth, for 
the capacity of the whale’s throat does not 
exceed 4 inches. I won’t discuss the im- 
practicability of a whale’s belly not being 
able to digest a substance and destroy life 
in three days’ time. This is too silly for the 
merest tyro to bother with. If Jonah got 
out of the whale’s belly alive after being in 
it three days Jonah must have been made of 
something less digestible than human flesh, 
or the ancient species of whale had an 
inferior quality of gastric juice. Edna G., 
like: thousands of other persons, says the 
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Bible says, etc., and I have no doubt that I, 
too, have many times charged the good book 
with saying Jonah was swallowed by a 
whale. I have always thought the Bible 
writer used the words “swallowed by a 
whale” because I have heard many wise per- 
sons, including many ministers of the gospel, 
declaim as much. “Ursus felt something 
like Jonas when he was leaving the belly of 
the whale.”—Victor Hugo: “The Laughing 
Man,” Chap. VI., Book III. I am thankful to 
Messrs. Smith, Phelps, Masson, Boyle, 
Thomson, et al., for enlightening me. “In 
regard to the species of fishes taken by 
Christ’s followers not being mentioned,” 
says Mr. Thomson, “is not at ali singular, 
for the fishes were not classified then as 
at the present time. The Jews were not 
governed by species, but in Moses’ instruc- 
tions to the Children of Israel as to what 
they should eat of all that were in the 
water, he states that ‘Whatsoever hath 
fins and scales in the waters and in the 
rivers, then shall ye_ eat.’ All others 
were condemned as unfit for food.” Mr. 
Thomsor restingly adds: “At the pres- 
ent tir _ Carcharias vulgaris, the largest 
variety of the shark family, is found in the 
Mediterranean Sea, and this species is quite 
able to swallow a man whole.” Perhaps, 
then, Jonah was swallowed by one of these 
giant sharks. If Mr. Thomson is right about 
the capacity of this species’ maw, this whole- 
man-swallowing point in natural history is 
fairly on the way to a practical basis. Now 
let’s hear from someone who can account 
for Jonah living three days and three nights 
in the whale’s belly—from a practical nat- 
ural history standpoint; it’s all very clear 
in parable form. My inquisitive neighbor 
asks me to inquire how—even if the man 
survived—the fish managed to live through 
the ordeal. Another friend sets forth the 
view that in ancient days there were whale 
species with expanding throats like the ex- 
panding jaws and throats of the snake spe- 
cies that swallows whole goats and ante- 
lopes whose bodies are twice the size of the 
normally contracted heads of their swallow- 
ers. This search for practical light in no 
way lessons my respect for the faith my cor- 
respondents have in the Bible. Profoundly 
agnostic as I am, I’m no infidel, and I deeply 
appreciate the value of the holy volume and 
the noble men who teach its salutary les- 
sons. 


* * * 





“The little mouth has little 
scales, 
There’s red in 
some eye, 
The scales extend on his 
vertical fins, 
And his forehead is round 


his hand- 


Black 
Bass 











and high. 


“His forehead is round and high, my boys, 
And he sleeps the winter through; 

He likes the rocks in the summer time— 
Micropterus dolomieu. 
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“The big mouth has the biggest scales, 
And a pit scooped in his head; 

His mouth is cut beyond his eye. 
In which is nary a red. 


“In his eye is nary a red, my boys, 
But keen and well he sees; 

He has a dark stripe on his side— 
Micropterus salmoides.” 


—Frederick Mather. 
a ee 


The black bass is represented by the 
small-mouth black bass (M. dolomieu) and 
the large-mouth black bass (M. salmoides), 
both inhabitants of ponds, lakes and rivers. 
It is taken on live bait tackle and on the 
fly rod. For bait, it favors frog, helgra- 
mite, crawfish, cricket, shrimp, grasshopper, 
small fishes, and worms, and there are imi- 
tation (artificial) lures of nearly all these 
objects that are used with more or less suc- 
cess. The artificial flies are represented in 
over a hundred patterns, favorites being La 
Belle, Cheney, Shad-fly, White Miller, Scarlet 
Ibis, Grey Hackle, Brown Pennel., Professor, 
and all of the sober-hued varieties. The sea- 
son begins in early July and lasts into the 
cool weather. For black bass bait fishing 
many proficient anglers prefer an _ eight- 
ounce bait rod, a small multiplying reel, a 
black raw silk line, a fine long leader, and 
a No. 4 or No. 5 or No. 6 sproat hook. Some 
fishermen discard the leader in bait fishing, 
but the angler uses a leader in all kinds of 
fishing. [I don’t like to use live bait; so I 
kill my frog, eat the legs myself, and serve 
the body to the bass. The dead legless frog 
will catch more bass than the live frog. A 
small piece of pork rind on a gpoon fly 
(spinner) is a kill and humane lure. For fly 
fishing I adopt the six-ounce trout fly rod 
and its little common click reel, enamel silk 
line and delicate leader. With this outfit 
and, of course, a large willow creel and a 
landing-net with no metal in its makeup, I 
seek the large fish and the medium-sized 
fish with one ordinary-sized black bass fly 
in the pond and lake waters and the deep, 
quiet rivers, and for the pound-fish and two- 
pound specimens that are found in rather 
swift shallows, I use the same rod and 
tackle with two smaller flies—sometimes 
the ordinary-sized brook trout fly and more 
often a happy medium between the common 
black bass fly and the little trout fly. Like 
the salmon, the black bass, particularly the 
small-mouth, leaps in the air when hooked. 
The black bass averages 2% pounds to 3 
pounds, though specimens of 6 and 7 pounds 
have been taken, in the north, and the large- 
mouth often exceeds this weight, fish of 8 
pounds not being uncommon in the south. 
One weighing nearly 20 pounds is said to 
have been caught in the lake at Gainesville, 
Florida. Some anglers say they can’t catch 
large-sized specimens on the fly; they have 
to use live bait or artifivial gangs for the 
large fish. I have had no such misfortune, 


having caught fine, big specimens on the 
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smallest trout fly, both in still lakes, ponds 
and rivers and swift-running streams. I 
once caught two 3-pound small-mouths and 
one 4-pound small-mouth on a No. 10 Yellow 
Sallie in the Saginaw River at Bay City, 
Michigan. William C. Harris, “the Audubon 
of the fishes,” was a wonderful bass angler, 
and he made a life study of black bass fly 
fishing. Harris caught all sizes with his 
medium bass fly, his two ordinary trout 
flies, his salmon fly and his pattern that was 
in size between the small trout fly and the 
ordinary bass fly. The heaviest black bass 
will rise to the smallest artificial trout fly 
when placed by the angler who fishes fine 
with fine tackle. Bass, like salmon and 
trout, take the lure in play and again take it 
in anger pretty nearly as often as they take 
it for food. The large-mouth is called in the 
Great Lakes region and Northern New York, 
Oswego bass; Kentucky and Florida, Carp 
bass, Jumper; Indiana, Moss bass; Southern 
states generally, Trout; Tar River, North 
Carolina, Chub, and on the Neuse, Welsh- 
man. The small-mouth is called in the 
southern states, Jumper, Perch and Trout; 
in Alabama, Motntain trout; by anglers 
north and south, Bronze-backer. And both 
species are referred to in different parts of 
the country as Marsh bass, River bass, Rock 
bass, Slough bass, White bass, Green bass, 
Spotted bass, Green perch, Yellow perch, 
Black perch, and Speckled hen. 
* ¢ @ 
Don’t Bat to me o’ bacon 
a 





atfish Or taters, coon or ‘’possum, 
C Fo’ when I'se hooked a yel- 


lar cat 








I’se got a meal to boss ’em. 
The Darkey ana the Catfish. 


The catfish of the North and East is the 
common %-pound to 4-pound bullhead, well 
known to the youthful angler and the lover 
of good fish food; the catfish of the West 
and South is the blue cat of from 4 to 10 
pounds in weight; the catfish of the Mis- 
sissippi is the mammoth Channel cat, which 
reaches a weight of 150 pounds; the catfish 
of the Great Lakes (also of the West and 
South) is the “Halibut-steak catfish” which 
grows to 100 pounds; the catfish of the Po- 
tomac and the Susquehanna is the White 
catfish of 2 to 5 pounds weight; the Brackish 
Water catfish is the Sea cat or Gaff topsail 
that ranges from Cape Cod to Florida, and 
the Salt Water catfish is a ranger from the 
Gulf of Mexico to as far north as Cape Hat- 
teras. Catfish tackle is very simply de- 
scribed—let it be strong enough for the 
heavy channel cats and light enough for the 
bullhead. Bottom fish with any sort of bait 
—angle worm, small fish, bits of meat, etc. 

s. * «¢& 

Limit the Catch.—Fish laws are relative 
in position to the game laws—equal to the 
emergency, but sadly in need of profound 
enforcement. The catch should be limited 
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in both fresh water and salt water. A dozen 
small fishes, or a half dozen medium-sized 
fishes, or three of fair size, or one or at most 
two of large size, in a single day, are enough 
to satisfy the most ardent angler, if he be of 
the true spirit—if he feels like a gentleman 
and acts like a sportsman. 

Salmon for the Connecticut—Are there 
salmon in the Connecticut River?—J. Magee. 
Not so that you could notice them. Salmon 
were plentiful there years ago, and there is 
renewed argument in favor of restocking 
this water, suggested by the success of simi- 
lar efforts in Maine on the part of the Fish 
Commission. 

Hooking the Fish.—What is the most diffi- 
cult artifice in fly fishing?—E. J. Steward. 
Striking or hooking the game, especially 
speckled trout. The act is a movement of 
the wrist, merely, not the arm, and it must 
be momentously instantaneous with the 


strike of the fish or he will not be hooked. 

The Dry Fly.—What are the main employ- 
ments of the dry artificial fly?—Herbert 
Griggs. “Upon the curling surface let it 
glide, with natural motion from thy hand 
supplied.”—-Unknown Author. The bold face 
in the word surface are ours. The dry arti- 
ficial fly must swim on the surface, must fly 
up stream, must have no companion fly, 
must keep dry by sailing in the air between 
actual casts, and must attract the fish by 
minutely mimiking the living fly both in the 
air and on (not in) the water. 

Fastidious Fish.—Punctilious of all fishes 
is the salmon in the matter of the fly he 
will take at various hours on certain days 
in different localities. 

A Marine Giant.—A ray weighing 1,600 
pounds and measuring 14 feet across was 
caught near Port Aransas, Texas, by F. C. 
Nicodemus and J. C. Cotter. 

CHARLES BRADFORD. 


That Malformed Trout 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read with inter- 
est the different ideas expressed by the ex- 
perts as to the cause of the malformtaion of 
the trout in the May issue. I think it was 
caused either by the young fish resorting 
to swift water, or by groping for food from 
the rocky bottom. I am of the same opinion 


as Mr. Bradford, that it was not caused by 

accidental collision. Both Rock Creek and 

Red Lodge Creek, Mont., are swift running 

rocky streams. Has any other angler had 

experience with these malformed fish? Let 

us hear from you. Oo. J. SALO. 
Montana, 


Something New in Steel Rods 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It makes no differ- 
ence how much a fisherman prefers the 
split bamboo rod to the one of steel, there 
are, and always has been, times when he 
wanted one of the latter. It has often been 
my experience, and my outfit now contains 
a $25 split bamboo (Montana Special) and 
one of the new “Bristol” No. 35 telescoping 
rods. Strange to say, the bamboo rod has 
been used but once, finding that this new 
rod met all the requirements, and the bam- 
boo has been laid aside. 

There are other telescoping rods of steel, 
which I have tried, but have discarded them 
for the reason that they would not lock, and 
that the joints were prone to pull out, or 
fly out in casting. I confess that the “Bris- 
tol” telescoping rod, with the line passing 
through the center of the rod, was a failure. 
The “Bristol” people surely must have rec- 
ognized this fact, for now they come out 
with a rod that, in my estimation, cannot be 
improved upon. ‘This rod is actually three 
rods in one—fly, bait and trolling, and is a 
dandy little caster. 

With my long experience as a fisherman 
in the East, as well as-the West, after ex- 
perimenting with all makes of steel rods, 1 
think I am in a position to know, and it is 


with the greatest of pleasure that, for an 
all-round, reliable telescoping rod, I can truth- 
fully say there is nothing that can compare 
with the new Bristol “35.” 

I have no idea as to how long the steel 
rod has been in use. I cannot say what 
concern first manufactured them. But one 
thing I am sure of, and that is that the 
“Bristol” has been grossly imitated, but, so 
far, not excelled. 

In New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and New York, the “Bristol” is a by-word. 
Most every fisherman has one or more of 
them. On one occasion, while fishing in 
Lake Hopatcong, I saw two rods snapped 
off like pipe-stems. One fellow had his line 
snagged, gave his rod a jerk, snapping it 
off at the first joint; the other fellow wag 
casting when his tip flew out—he couldn’t 
get it back—couldn’t repair it. 

Not caring whether it was a case for the 
“Bristol” people to make good or not, and 
feeling quite sure it wasn’t, I rowed over 
to see these broken rods. There was no 
“Bristol” stamp on them; one was stamped 
“Henshall,” the other, a dark olive colored 
rod, had no stamp on it—the manufactur- 
ers, no doubt, not caring to have their pro- 
duct known. 
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Upon inquiry I learned these rods were 
purchased in New York—one at 91 cents, 
the other for $1.10. 

The West is flooded with these cheap, dry 
goods store rods, and the only safe way to 


be sure you are getting the real “Bristol” 

is to look for the name on the reel seat. 

Every “Bristol” is stamped and the com- 

pany’s guarantee goes with it for three 

years. BOB WHITE. 
Colorado. 


Destruction of Trout in Irrigation Ditches 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the February 
number of Outdoor Life Mr. George Baldus 
questions the truth of a certain statement 
by Mr. G. H. Thomson concerning the de- 
struction of trout in irrigating ditches. 
While I have not seen the statement re- 
ferred to, I am satisfied that whatever Mr. 
Thomson said in regard to the matter was 
entirely correct, as I have had some cor- 
respondence with him on the subject. 

Mr. Baldus seems to predicate his disbe- 
lief upon authority of a single individual, 
whereas it would be an easy matter to ob- 
tain the evidence of scores of men in any 
of the western states where irrigation is 
practised, as to the awful destruction of 
fish, large and small, through being strand- 
ed on the grain fields and meadows. This 
destruction of fish life is the more lament- 
able from the fact that it could so easily 
be prevented by the placing of some ade- 
quate device at the intake of ditches to 
keep fish from entering them. 

During my residence in Mentana I found 
that there was a universal objection to 
placing screens at the heads of ditches on 
account of the necessary care to keep them 
free from trash. In order to meet and ob- 
viate this objection I devised a simple pad- 
dle-wheel to be placed in a box or short 





Very Dry 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The above title is 
suggested by the instructive article in a re- 
cent number of Outdoor Life, entitled “Dry 
Fly-Fishing.” 

Since the practice of fishing with the dry 
fly is English, and, consequently, essential 
to entrée into the inner circles of classy 
anglers, I felt an ambition to use _ this 
method last summer, and try for a degree 
of B. A. (Bachelor of Anglers) of the more 
modern school. The advocates of the dry 
fly, I observe, particularly recommend it as 
a lure to the “educated” trout that have be- 
come sophisticated in the usual methods of 
the fly caster. It was in Aroostook, the 
northernmost county of Maine, that I 
spotted some ideal water for my experi- 
ment. The stream was tolerably deep, slow- 
moving, limpid, and of glassy surface, all ac- 
cording to specifications, and, besides, it 
was so easily accessible as to be frequently 
fished by the “pluggers” and wet fly artists. 


flume, at the intake of a ditch, with fall 
enough to create a current to operate the 
wheel. This device is just as effective as 
a screen, does not interfere with the flow 
of water, and no fish, large or small, will 
pass it when in motion, and moreover it re- 
quires no attention after being placed in 
position. 

The evil mentioned is certainly serious 
enough to arrest the attention of every 
angler. But there is another, similar but 
even greater evil that threatens the de- 
struction of all fish life in the streams of 
the far West, through the operation of the 
United States reclamation of arid lands ser- 
vice, if some remedy is not applied. 

At my request United States Senator 
Joseph M. Dixon, the chairman of the con- 
servation committee, prepared a bill to re- 
quire the reclamation service to place fish- 
ways in all dams where practicable, and to 
place some device at the intake of all irri- 
gation canals to prevent fish from entering 
them, This bill is now with the committee 
on irrigation. It seems to me that it is the 
duty, and should be the pleasure, of every 
Western angler to write to his United 
States senator to have this bill reported 
and passed. JAMES A. HENSHALL 

Mississippi. 


Fly-Fishing 


Behind a certain rock that rises from the 
water is a deep hole where lurks a grand- 
father trout—a knowing old fellow, cautious 
and wary to a degree almost uncanny. Some 
of the fellows who fish that water he knows 
so well as to call by their first names. 
Many a time and oft have I cast into that 
pool in the vain endeavor to land him, but 
I have never succeeded in more than whet- 
ting his curiosity: he always seemed to 
know that the feathered lure offered him 
was a base imitation, and he would only 
sniff at it contemptuously. 

Filled with enthusiasm by the new dry- 
fly theory, I betook me, one bright morning, 
to this trout’s habitat. To my leader I at- 
tached the cutest little dry fly. It looked 
much like a mosquito. It occurred to me 
that he might not consider real mosquitos a 
good thing to eat, but I tried to forget 
that, as the presumed taste of the trout did 
not seem to have anything to do with the 




















theory that the dry fly was a classy thing to 
fish with. As an experienced and practical 
angler of the old school, I also felt some 
misgivings about the gange, which did not 
seem to be big enough to pierce the tough 
cuticle of a 2-pound trout. I made my cast 
up: stream, as per directions, and drew a 
taut line. The fly was too small to be dis- 
cerned by the naked human eye, so I could 
not locate it in the water, but I hoped my 
intended victim’s eyesight would be better. 
Sure enough, at about the fifteenth cast, the 
old fellow, doubtless annoyed at this pre- 
sumptuous midget promenading over his 
head, jumped for it and got it. I yanked, 
and out came the fly with a small piece of 
trout lip attached. I said a few things un- 
der my breath and cast again. Then the old 
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reprobate rose out of the water, saw me, 
grinned, and, upon my word as a fisherman, 
called out, “Hey, Bill!” 

Imagine my feelings! It was bad enough 
to have him try to take my dry fly away 
from me without giving me more of an 
equivalent than an insignificant particle of 
his mouth, but the taunting familiarity of 
“Hey, Bill” was not to be forgiven. I would 
associate with him no longer. With as much 
dignity as I could command, I hauled in my 
cute little mosquito, reeled up, and went 
home. The remembrance of this insult ran- 
kles. I think sometimes that I will return 
to this place and drop a stick of dynamite 
into that old trout’s nest! 

WILLIAM HICKOX. 

Mass. 


The Tempering of Hooks 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a recent issue of 
Outdoor Life a writer tells of hooks breaking 
from being over-tempered and of others 
straightening out from being insufficiently 
tempered. Now, whilst it is possible for 
hooks to break or straighten out, it is just 
from reverse causes as those mentioned by 
the writer in question. Tempering is soften- 
ing, not hardening. Hooks are hardened 
after they are pointed, barbed, shaped and 
the shanks filed, flatted or eyed as the case 
may be, by men whose meal ticket depends 
on their capability; men who have been at it 
for years, in some cases for upwards of a 
quarter of a century; men who are careful 
not to let a batch of hooks leave their de- 
partment until they are satisfied as to their 
correct tempering. Carelessness in this im- 


portant matter would bring its own disaster. 
What manufacturer would be willing to en- 
gage a workman who had lost his previous 
situation from such a cause? When hooks 
are taken from the hardening bath they are 
almost as hard and brittle as glass: then 
they are tempered—softened—by heat, their 
color telling the experienced eye when to 
stop the process, the workman being care- 
ful to test some from each lot before they 
leave his hands. Before packing they are 
tested again by an expert. Of course a few 
in each batch may be either too hard or too 
soft, but it is difficult to understand that 
ALL the hooks in both packages mentioned 
by the writer in question were unsatisfac- 
tory. S. HOWARTH. 
Colorado. 


Trout are Bitin’ Now 


Drop yer bizness cares an’ worries; 
Let yer troubles slide; 

Never mind life’s little flurries; 
Grouchiness deride. 

Smooth away the wrinkles showin’ 
On yer anxious brow; 

Lock yer desk an’ let’s be goin’— 
Trout are bitin’ now! 


Be once more a youth of twenty; 
Let me see you smile; 

You have had vexations plenty 
On yer shoulders pile. 

Just forget ’em for the present, 
Ditch ’em anyhow; 

Gee, but ain’t this weather pleasant? 
Trout are bitin’ now! 


Can’t you hear the cafion callin’ 
Where the water shines— 

Gurglin’, babblin’, murmurin’, fallin’, 
Up among the pines? 

Time to git some speckled beauties; 
Time to make a vow 

You'll fight shy of bizness duties— 
Trout are bitin’ now! 


Git yer rod an’ reel an’ tackle, 
Let’s be goin’ quick! 

Time to drop yer small brown hackle 
In some mountain crick. 

Drat it, man, why should you worry? 
Clear yer troubled brow! 

Foller me—lI’m in a hurry! 
Trout are bitin’ now! 

E. A. BRININSTOOL. 
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Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 








B. H. D., Shreveport, La.—Have been an 
ardent reader of your most excellent maga- 
zine for many years and would like to im- 
pose on you to the extent of answering a 
few questions for me. I have a nine months 
old setter puppy, which is very finely bred, 
and which I have hunted some this season. 
I have just come into possession of a copy 
of The Amateur Trainer and am very desir- 
ous of training her by that system. Will 
leave here soon- to be gone a month and 
necessarily cannot commence on her until 
after the hunting season is over. Would you 
advise giving the pup yard training during 
the closed season and then wait urtil the 
next open season to give her field training? 
I am of the opinion she will be too old to 
train if I wait until next season. She is a 
good hunter and a natural retriever. 


Answer.—The prevailing idea that yard 
training a puppy should be begun at the 
age of three or four months is an old-time 
belief and big mistake. A strong, healthy 
spry and active pup may be taken in hand 
at the age of about six months, but should 
not be crowded very much till a little older. 
When making a beginning while puppy is 
very young good judgment is necessary to 
avoid cowing and breaking the youngster’s 
spirit. At the age of three to four months 
the puppy should be taken to the field fre- 
quently—not, however, to be hunted or shot 
over—and there given perfect freedom in 
romping, sniffing out birds, giving chase 
and enjoying the outing to its heart’s con- 
tent. By so doing much of the instinctive 
functional qualities of the future pupil may 
best be observed. The more enthusiasm dis- 
played, the more promising the puppy. The 
more opportunities the puppy is given in 
finding game birds, the quicker will he get 
into the habit of hunting and pointing them. 
There can be no definite age given at which 
the young bird dog will hunt and point game 
satisfactorily. Puppies, even of the same 
litter, differ widely in this respect; some 
pointing by sight (not desirable and should 
be discouraged), while others may not point 
till one or two years old, and, as a rule, ul- 
timately turn out the best for actual work 
on game. Yard training should be conduct- 
ed during the closed season and begun in 
plenty of time to get through with this 
course without rushing, before field train- 


ing or actual work on game is to commence. 
If completed several months before work on 
game can begin, so much the better because 
the puppy can be put through the exercises 
at leisure (at home) and thus made per- 
fectly obedient to orders and will then be 
prompt and reliable when taken afield. Yard 
training during spring or early summer is 
preferable—during the heated period it be- 
comes a burden equally to pupil and trainer, 
unless conducted in the cool morning or 
evening hours. No dog gets too old to be 
properly trained, but the novice will fare 
better with a pup of under one year old. To 
be a “natural” retriever is of no importance 
—must be made a “forced” retriever to be 
reliable under any and all circumstances. 
The natural retriever may do well enough 
so long as favorably inclined (in playful 
manner) but utterly refuse to obey at cer- 
tain times and if not trained by force the 
handler will be helpless till dog get in bet- 
ter notion to resume former “play.” Train- 
ing by the force system never fails to result 
satisfactorily. 


B. A. L., Evansville, [I1l—My setter, four 
years old, gets lame and stiff after lying 
around the house for a while and seems to 
be in pain when getting up. He curls up 
near the stove and moans for hours, but 
after he moves around awhile appears active 
as if nothing ailed him. On starting out he 
hunts very slow but soon gets more active 
and will stay at it all day. Can you sug- 
gest a remedy to cure him? 


Answer.—Doubtless rheumatism, and when 
he gets in action and warmed up also gets 
limbered up and can stand hunting to a de- 
gree. You should not work such a dog all 
day. The best in such a case is ten grains 
of salicylate of soda twice a day for ten 
days or two weeks. Tonic pills should be 
given at same time, one, night and morn- 
ing, for best results. Keep him away from 
hot stove but provide reasonably warm 
sleeping quarter, also prevent him getting 
wet and chilled. 


T. P., La Grange, Ohio.—I have a litter 
of pointer puppies, four weeks old, and ob- 
served one today straining hard this morn- 
ing, trying to pass something. On examin- 
ing found it was a bunch of yellowish-white 























worms resembling a gnarl of white wrapping 
twine. The bunch completely clogged the 
anus till relieved. Can anything be done 
for so young a puppy, in the way of medi- 
cine? 


Answer.—aAll puppies are born with these 
milk worms unless the bitch had been 
treated for worms in the fifth week of 
pregnancy. Usually the trouble does not 
appear so soon (six to eight weeks is the 
usual time), but even at this age treatment 
for worms must be resorted to lest this, and 
all the rest of same litter, will quickly waste 
away and die. See ad., “Worm Extermina- 
tor’; give of this, one drop to the pound 
weight of puppy on three consecutive days 
after keeping from dam for several hours, 
and then not allow to nurse for two hours 
thereafter—all of the litter should have same 
treatment at once to prevent further com- 
plications. It is best to repeat dosing in 
ten days and the puppies will be cleared of 
the parasites, and thrive. 


S. W. H., Guthrie, Okla.—I have procured 
a fine pointer puppy, eight weeks old, and as 
this is my first dog do not know how best 
to feed and care for it. Am feeding dog 
biscuit, soaked, and a little cooked meat. 
Will a puppy do well on that? 


Answer.—Feed on table scraps (avoiding 
fats and chicken bones), boiled rice, oat- 
meal and sweet milk, six times daily till 
older; and then three times a day till six 
months old, from which time on twice a day 
will suffice. Proffer sufficient to satisfy, 
then remove the dish and dispose of the re- 
mainder, never allowing remnants to sour 
and again to be set before the puppy. A 
large joint bone (raw) with a little meat on 
to gnaw at should be supplied at least twice 
a week. 





T. P. O., Alma, Mich.—I have a setter pup 
now eight months old, and not wishing to 
breed her, want her spayed. Can you give 
directions to enable me making the opera- 
tion? If spayed, will she hunt as good and 
be as useful every way? 


Answer.—No; don’t. Spaying a bitch or 
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castrating a dog invariably has the effect 
of making lazy, fat and ambitionless after 
the second year of age. During the first and 
second year there usually is not much dif- 
ference, but from then on it becomes quite 
pronounced. The operation, if to be under- 
taken at all, should be performed at the age 
of about four months, and then only by an 
experienced person. 


G. H., Kansas City, Mo.—Am about to get 
a pair of pointer puppies, seven weeks old, 
liv2 in the city and have no yard to keep 
them in. Are they too young to be tied up 
at rear of house, or could they be kept in 
the basement? 


Answer.—If possible, puppies should re- 
main with dam till ten weeks old, and have 
been gradually used to full feed so that the 
change will not have a bad effect on them. 
Chaining so young puppies is entirely out of 
the question. Shutting up in basement 
would soon be the undoing because of 
dampness, lack of sunshine and fresh air. 
In your case farming out till at teast four 
months old seems the only way if the young: 
sters are to thrive. 

H. M., Celorado Springs, Colo.—I have a 
pedigreed English setter bitch and want to 
train her right. What course had I best 
pursue? I expect her coming in heat soon 
and have arranged to breed to fine dog. If 
you hear of anyone wanting a good pedi- 
greed pup in the meantime, please direct 
*hem to me and I will make it right with 
you. 


Answer.—For best results procure The 
Amateur ‘lrainer, which gives full and ex- 
plicit information throughout, follow plain 
directions and all will turn out to your en- 
tire satisfaction. You would make a mis- 
take to breed her at first heat. The second 
(she will then be about eighteen months 
old) is soon enough, not retarding growth 
of bitch, and the offspring will be better, 
too. When you have young stock for sale, 
advertise in Outdoor Life—quick sales al- 
ways result, owing to its very extended cir- 
culation. 





Conflicting Opinions 


Controversies and theoretical discussions 
pertaining to breeding and _ reproduction, 
must necessarily be excluded from this de- 
partment owing to limited space and the na- 
ture of this magazine—information for dog 
owners, concisely given, being the sole ob- 
ject. The following letter, however, is pub- 
lished in full and the answer given thereto, 
believing the subject of more than ordinary 
interest: 

Editor Dog-Dom, Outdoor Life:—In the 
March issue you state: “To mate bitch with 
dog of equal breeding—would not be af- 


fected by former crossing. Each and every 
litter is pure or a cross in accordance with 
respective dam and sire.” According to 
memory this is the second time you have 
stated this recently. 

Are you sure of the correctness of your 
conclusion? If so, you are at variance with 
such naturalists and scientists as Charles 
Darwin and Albrecht von Haussman and 
such a veterinarian as Dr. James Law (of 
Cornell University); the latter second to no 
authority in America and probably no veterin- 
arian in the world, states (as quoted in 
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Horse Breeding, by J. H. Sanders): “Physi- 
ologists and breeders have long noticed that 
the influence of the sire is not always con- 
fined to his immediate offspring, but that 
the subsequent progeny of the same female 
by other males often reproduce in a re 
markable manner the personal traits of the 
first sire and his produce. Among dog fan- 
ciers it is a matter of notoriety that an en- 
tire litter of pure bred puppies cannot be 
expected from a thoroughbred bitch which 
has once been lined by a dog of another 
breed.” 

The foregoing should be abundant author- 
ity to make us all hesitate and proceed very 
carefully. Darwin considered it probable 
that the entire system or circulation of the 
female mother was contaminated or vitiated 
by the mutual blood circulating between the 
foetus (sired by a different breed) and the 
mother. But this does not seem to present 
the most obvious explanation. Professor 
Law thinks the result comes from the mem- 
branous junctures where the foetal mem- 
branes are attached to the inner coating of 
the womb which are affected by both the 
pure blood oc? the mother and the impure 
blood of the foetus, and that the surrounding 
uterine tissue becoming sympathetically in- 
fected carries the influence onward (occa- 
sionally) to future progeny. (The writer is 
a layman and must be pardoned for untech- 
nical language.) Repeated facts in the ob- 
servation of many breeders of extended ex- 
perience make the subject one of intense in- 
terest. J. S. McGEHEER. 

Missouri. 


Answer.—With due respect and believing 
in the sincerity of those differing with my 
views on matters pertaining to breeding, 
will simply state that each and every answer 
by me in this department to questions on 
the various topics is based on many years’ 
observations and experience, irrespective of 
beliefs and assertions of others, be they 
naturalists, scientists, or layman. [ hold 
that experience is the best teacher. 

As breeder and handler of dogs, especially 
bird dogs, continually for over forty years 
the subject of perpetuation of taint suppos- 
edly shown by offspring in a pure bred lit- 
ter whelped subsequent to a litter which was 
the result of an outcross, has had my fullest 
attention and by close observations and ac- 


tual tests have come to the conclusion, 
many years ago, that each and every litter 
is true to its particular dam and sire— 
straight or cross-bred, and, therefore, assert 
that future matings are not affected—each 
copulation being something concerning only 
the female and male germs which at their 
union start the spark of new life blending 
of that of the respective sire and dam. 

If the mating be of two different breeds 
or strains of dogs the fecundation is normal, 
a combination affected and the characteris- 
tics of those two breeds is something which 
concerns solely the offspring of such union. 
Different breeds are thus obtained. 

Breeders of dogs differing in opinion on 
this subject have full right to their opinion 
and belief. That many cases arise where 
former breeding seems to show up, is true; 
but other causes may prevail. An extended 
pedigree is no guarantee of a dog’s pure 
breeding; many an “accident” happens 
(often unknown) even with the greatest 
care, owing to the instinct and lust existing 
at certain stages. Thus an outcross may 
exist in the supposedly pure breed litter 
unknown to the breeder and show up at 
some later time. 

The supposition that the blood of the 
bitch becomes contaminated or mingled with 
that of another dog’s because of a copulation 
must be viewed with scant regard by those 
familiar with that branch of physiology per- 
taining to the process of reproduction. 
Seed germs are injected which germinate, 
and after sixty-three days gestation become 
expelled-—then and there the whole matter 
terminates. 

The occurrence of a mongrel pup in a sub- 
sequent litter can be explained only upon 
one of two theories—an outcross in sup- 
posedly pure bred bitch, or, on the other 
hand, attribute the occurrence of individu- 
als possessing marked impurities as due en- 
tirely to “maternal impression,” which any 
student versed on the subject will admit is 
well known to exist, and has been from time 
immemorial. 

Without further controversy, irrespective 
of the beliefs of others, I stand unshakeable 
in my belief that “each and every litter is 
pure or a cross in accordance with respec- 
tive dam and sire.” 


ED F. HABERLEIN. 


For the Attention of Dog Buyers 


We have received a statement from one 
of our readers accusing an advertiser of sell- 
ing him a sick dog.+ The advertiser is the 
Chesdale Kennels of Colby, Wash., and the 
patron is G. G. Henderson, collector of cus- 
toms, Fernie, B. C., Canada. Mr. Henderson 
has furnished us with a sworn statement 
covering what he claims to be the facts in 
the case. After receiving this statement, 
and believing that Mr. Henderson was 


wronged by the above kennels, we wrote 


them asking that they make reparation to 
their patron, but it seems up to the present 
they have failed to do so. Therefore in or- 
der that our other dog readers may not be 
similarly treated, we take this means of call- 
ing attention to the complaint received from 
Mr. Henderson, which seems to us perfectly 
valid and sincere, more especially so in view 
of the fact that we didn’t even receive a 
reply to our letter written to the kennels 
named in which we drew attention to Mr. 
Henderson’s claims. 
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The Gas-Plunger Theory 
Frank M. Woods 


Several months ago while reading “The 
Bullet’s Flight From Powder to Target,” | 
wrote to its author, F. W. Mann, and made 
the statement that, “There can be no ana- 
logy between the driving of a metal-cased 
bullet into a small die by a steel plunger 
resting on its base, and the driving of the 
same bullet into a rifle’s bore by a gas- 
plunger, which not only presses upon the 
base, but also extends around the sides of 
the bullet as far forward as the gas-seal 
which takes place at the point where the 
bullet is being forced into the grooves”; the 
sum total was, that I received from the B 4 
a first class ranking with the proletariat, 
some hot-shot, and a final hebdomadal “hol- 
ler’ for “proof,” and if it had not happened 
that this final “holler” had sort of rankled, 
I should have probably given up the theory 
entirely; the following resumé gives some of 
the submitted proof, which comprised all 
told about 20 shells and bullets, and which 
was sent to Dr. Mann as fast as it was ob- 
tained. 

The rifles used in these tests were a 7mm. 
D. W. M. Mauser Featherweight, whose 
serial number was 13 and which fur- 


met a man badly in need of a guide. He had 
a wagon and team and was quite lost, and 
as a result I accompanied him 15 miles 
north to his camp at Toad Lake (all frogs) 
where I “hit the trail” to Lone Butte Spring. 
and it was here, while trying to reconcile 
myself to the conclusions of the B 4, that 
I found my first absolute indication of the 
“gas-plunger theory.” 

The shells I was using in the Mauser 
were of U. M. C. make, and these being thin 
brass at the muzzle, were loose in fitting the 
chamber-neck. When these shells were 
fired, the outside neck diameter increased 
13-1000 of an inch, and it was owing to this 
enlargement, and the fact that the inner 
edges of the muzzles were carefully reamed 
out, that I found my first proof, as shown in 
cut No. 1. 

In cut No. 1, the arrow 1 shows the outside 
curve-in of the crimp in a normal cartridge. 
Please compare this crimp-curve with the 
curve shown by the arrow 2. This arrow 


2, is what I found at Lone Butte Spring. It 
is the fired shell from a normal cartridge, 
and, while this shell-neck is 13-1000 of an 





nished me with the first trace of the 
“gas-plunger theory,” and also the 
first and final proofs. As corrob- 
orative evidence of the general ap- 
plication of this theory to high- 
power cartridges, a .30-30 Winches- 
ter and a 1906 Sauer Mauser were 
used and proved. 

When I went into the mountains 
last. autumn, I carried with me Dr. 
Mann’s letter; it did not offer me 
much hope for my gas-plunger the- 
ory, but it was “straight from the 
shoulder,’ and so was “good medi- 
cine.” The first night I camped in 
the dark, in wet brush; the next 
day I did 9 miles and hit the moun- 
tain with my pack; the next morn- 
ing I shot the 5 shots at 4,700 feet, 
as shown in the March number of 
Outdoor Life. That night on Crag’s 
Flat I almost froze, and found that 
running water close to camp had 
frozen clear over. About noon I 
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Cut No, 2. 


inch larger than arrow, 1, the significant 
fact is that the crimp is not ironed out as it 
would have been if the expansion of the 
shell-neck had been due to an upset bullet; 
as a matter of fact, shell arrow 2 opened 
out to full expansion through gas pressure 
alone, and the proof that this expansion took 
place before the bullet had moved forward 
1-32 of an inch, and that the entire portion 
of the bullet to the rear of the rifle-throat 
was supported by the gas-plunger before the 
bullet had moved forward 1-32 of an inch, 
is shown by the arrow, 3. The arrow, 3, 
represents a normal unfired cartridge from 
which the bullet has been drawn by hand. 
In this case, although the bullet is only of 
normal size, the first thirty-second of an 
inch forward clears the crimp from the 
groove in the bullet and presses baek the 
crimp-edges until the outside of the shell- 
neck at muzzle is practically straight. Com- 
pare with arrow 1, and arrow 2. These 
three shells (magnified) offer a fine-drawn, 
but entirely clear and practical proof of my 
gas-plunger theory, and [ thoroughly realize 
that when I use the word “my,” I am prob- 
ably taking great chances that U. M. C. 
Thomas, or the W. R. A. Company, will have 
a quiet laugh at me. 

In trying to convince the B 4, further tests 
were evolved. The first was a bullet seated 
into the throat so that its base just touched 
the mouth of the shell; when fired no expan- 
sion of the shell-neck occurred, the gas- 
pressure very evidently passing out of muz- 
zle of shell and back along the outside of 
shell-neck so as to balance the gas-pressure 
within the shell, and from this idea of gas- 
pressure-balance came finally the full-vented 
shell-neck, and as near positive proof of the 
gas-pressure theory as could be asked. 

Cut 2 shows a common .30-30 Winchester 
cartridge, and shell vented with 8 No. 31 
drill holes (for use with 30 calibres use a drill 
about two sizes larger than No. 31 for best re- 
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sults). Before firing such shells, their muz- 
zles are to be carefully fitted with a suit- 
able sized bullet to be used as a gauge of 
the inside diameter, and when fired with 
regularly seated bullet, it will be found that 
such vented shell-necks do not expand at all, 
thus proving absolutely that no upset of the 
metal jacket bullet occurs in the shell, as 
has been maintained by some. (Please un- 
derstand that this does not refer to upset 
of such bullets in the barrel, Dr. Mann has 
given positive proof of such barrel-upset.) 
The reason for drilling these vents in the 
shell-neck is to balance the gas-pressure 
within and without the shell, thus prevent- 
ing the expansion of these necks through 
gas-pressure; in this case if the muzzles still 
expand, we know that it must be due to an 
upset bullet passing from them as does hap- 
pen in certain black powder cartridges (due 
to a different reason as I shall try to show 
before I finish), but so far I have not been 
able to find a trace of shell-upset with metal 
jacket bullets, and every evidence that such 
bullets are really squeezed into the grooves 
of the barrel by a practically perfect gas- 
plunger which fits the sides as well as the 
base of the bullet, and through this side-sup- 
port effectually prevents upset until the bul- 
let has been driven entirely into the bore. 
The final meaning of this theory is that the 
vital point of the chambering for jacketed bul- 

















Cut No, 3. 


lets is not in the fit of the shell, but in the 
perfect guide afforded the entrance of the 
bullet to the barrel by the throat, and such 
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perfectly balanced guide would seem to re- 
quire that at least half of the bullet should 
lie in the throat before discharge; this idea 
is carried out in most of the Foreign (I use 
a capital “F’ today, but not always) high- 
power arms I have seen. 

Cut 3, No. 4, shows a .32-40 lead bullet 
fired with 30 grains F. G. with ordinary 
shell giving rear-ignition to powder. This 
shell was filled with enough melted lead so 
that it held just 30 grains F. G. when filled 
to its muzzle; this was done in order that it 
should correspond with its companion test 
shell using front ignition. Please notice 
that the base of No. 4 is pock-marked from 
the pressure of unburned powder grains, 
that its edges are sharp and its base full- 
sized without more than a trace of fusion. 
Both No. 4 and No. 5 were bore-diameter 
bullets, capable of sliding freely through the 
barrel. 

Compare No. 5 with No. 4, yet the sole 
difference in the loading of these two bul- 
lets in their shells was that No. 5 was front- 
ignition, the primer-fire being carried by a 
1-32 of an inch tube to a point 1-16 of an 
inch to the rear of the base of the bullet. 
The base of No. 5 by actual measurement 
is 1-32 of an inch less in diameter than that 
of No. 4. 

The reason for this difference lies in the 
peculiar nature of black powder. In No. 4, 
the gas being formed at the base of shell 
was unable to get to the bullet before the 
pressure transmitted through the unburnt 
grains of powder had upset the lead bullet 
into the bore gas-tight, hence there was no 
fusion of the base and sides of bullet as in 
No. 5. . 

In No. 5, the gas first formed at the base 
of bullet formed the gas-plunger, which both 
opposed upset .and caused a terrific fusion 
as the hot gas passed forward along the 
sides of the bullet, this fusion continuing un- 
til the pressure had risen high enough to 
cause (in this reduced charge case) a par- 
tial upset sufficient to cause rotation. In 
studying these bullets, the general and char- 
acteristic condition of the bases is all that is 
of material importance. California sand is 
better adapted to the concrete building of 
a World’s Fair than to gently checking a 
speeding bullet. 

In order to test the gas-plunger theory 
with black powder and lead bullets, it was 
necessary to use front ignition of the charge, 
but bullet No. 5 shows that front ignition 
cannot be used, except where the bullet is 
gas-tight in the bore before discharge, this 
because of the total or partial deformation 
which occurs through fusion; therefore, con- 
sult cut No. 4, bullets No. 6 and No. 7. 

Bullets No. 6 and No. 7 were regulation 
Schoyen Schuetzen .32-40 bullets of 185 
grains weight, and composed of 1 part tin 
to 44 parts lead; the bases of these two 
bullets were reduced to a loose bore dia- 
meter, but their forward thirds were upset 
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Cut No, 4. 


to a gas-tight fit into the grooves of a nickel 
steel .32-40 Winchester barrel, and driven 
from the muzzle backward until they 
touched the mouths of the shells; this 
placed these bullets in such a position in this 
individual barrel, that their rear base ends 
projected free into the chamber 3-16 of an 
inch, these conditions fully satisfying the 
requirements of the Pope test for initial up- 
set as used by Dr. Mann, and which test is 
entirely true as far as the old .32-40 black 
powder cartridge is concerned. 

The shells used with bullets No. 6 and No. 
7 were prepared so each held just 40 grains 
F. G. when filled to the muzzle, but the shel] 
used with bullet No. 6 was fired by front- 
ignition, while the shell used with bullet No. 
7 had the ordinary rear-ignition. 

The photos, while poor, give ample evi- 
dence of the gas-plunger theory. In bullet 
No. 6, which was shot from front-ignition, 
the gas evolved at base of bullet very nat- 
urally formed a perfect fitting support to all 
parts of the bullet projecting back into the 
chamber, this side-support preventing the 
upsetting of the bullet sideways to fill the 
larger chamber cavity. Had such upset into 
the chamber occurred, the bullet-base would 
have become concaved and with ragged 
edges when forced into the smaller rifle 
bore. Notice that the base of bullet No. 6 is 
flat, and its edges sharp, without more signs 
of concavity than if seated in the bore be- 
fore discharge. 

Now look at bullet No. 7, and remember 
that the difference in the appearance of the 
base (barring some loss of evidence through 
contact with California sand) is due entirely 
to rear-ignition (the regular kind) with black 
powder. In this case, initial shell or cham- 
ber upset does, and did occur, and this ini- 
tial upset is here due to the non-formation 
of the gas-plunger. 

Before the perfect gas-plunger could be 
formed around the base of bullet, the pecul- 
iar combustion qualities of a long close- 
packed column of black powder had allowed 
enough pressure to be transmitted through 
the unfired grains ahead, to upset the base 
of the bullet into the chamber, and this is 
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true because powder grains cannot form a 
perfect fit up along the sides of the base as 
a fluid plunger can, and hence the powder 
plunger is confined almost entirely to the 
base, and the result is the bullet is upset 
into the chamber, and the base is concaved 
with resultant ragged edges when this upset 
bullet is driven into the smaller bore. The 
result is as shown by bullet No. 7. 

It is not right to say that high powe 
cartridges do not upset because of a harder, 


metal-cased bullet, because such bullets do 
upset in the barrel; this has been proved 
by Dr. Mann and can be found in his records 
incorporated in “The Bullet’s Flight From 
Powder to Target”; but such bullets as the 
.30-30, 7mm. Mauser, and the 1906 Springfield, 
do not upset in the shell, and this is not so 
much due to the relatively harder bullet, as 
to the formation of the perfect gas-plunger 
which occurs with smokeless powder as gen- 
erally loaded in high-pressure cartridges. 
California. 


How to Clean .22 Rifles 
Adolph Topperwein. 


There are perhaps more .22 caliber rifles 
in use than other caliber, and perhaps 
this is the reason why one will find so many 
apparently new .22s in pawnshops and junk 
heaps, and, while some of them have done 
service, most of these little guns could still 
be doing good work if their former owners 
had given them a little care. 

The .22 rifle, owing to its small bore, com- 
mands really more care than guns of larger 
caliber, but owing to the fact that it can 
be shot most anywhere and with such little 
effort, it is as a rule the most abused of 
all guns, 

l am in constant receipt of letters from 
all parts of the country asking advice about 
cleaning .22 rifles. How do you keep them 
from getting pitted? How do you keep them 
from being leaded? How often do you clean 
—and other questions of this nature. Is 
smokeless powder injurious to the barrel? 
Do you clean when shooting? etc., ete. 

Now, to begin with, if you wish to keep 
your rifle right and expect to do good shoot- 
ing, you must keep the bore clean. I do 
not mean that it is necessary to clean after 
a few shots, for if you are using smokeless 
cartridges it will only be necessary to use 
your cleaning rod after you get through 
with your day’s shooting. But then do it. 
Do not put your rifle away over night ex- 
pecting to clean it in the morning; you may 
forget it, and if you don’t, it will be more 
difficult to clean. 

By this system you can shoot all day with- 
out the aid of a cleaning rod, provided you 
use it immediately after you get through 
with your score. 

When using black powder cartridges it 
will be necessary to clean, say, after each 
100 shots, using a moist rag, and, after shoot- 
ing,a good cleaning with some good oil. In 
very warm weather and when shooting rap- 
idly when using black powder the powder 
residue will be apt to get hard and cake in 
the barrel. If you notice this, stop shoot- 
ing at once. Use a wet rag, or, better still, 
a little hot water. 

When using smokeless ammunition all this 


trouble will be done away with; your gun 
will not foul, and the cartridges are much 
cleaner to nandle. 

I have rifles in my possession out of 
which I have fired over 200,000 shots, using 
Winchester smokeless-greaseless cartridges, 
and the guns are still shooting. 

In my exhibitions I sometimes fire 500 to 
600 shots out of one rifle in rapid succes- 
sion. I am never troubled with pitted bar- 
rels, 

I clean my 22s in the following manner: 
Just as soon as I possibly can after shoot- 
ing I get busy with my cleaning rod, which 
is of brass with a notch at one end, not a 
slot. I use woolen rags cut into the proper 
size, lay the patch over the muzzle of the 
rifle and use it well saturated with a good 
quality of gun oil (never use kerosene or 
coal oil unless you remove every bit of it 
later). A few changes of rags or patches 
will clean your rifle in good shape. 

Be sure that you push your rod all the 
way through, so as to clean the chamber. 
To do this, open your gun so that the busi- 
ness end of your rod goes well through. 

This is the reason a rod with a notch is 
better than the old style slot. When using 
a slotted rod, your cleaning rag slips up 
against one side of the slot and does not 
get into the chamber. When not expecting 
to use your rifle for some time it is well to 
finish with some heavy oil. 

I find a good quality of pure vaseline or 
Winchester grease is a mighty good thing. 
When using this kind of oil use a very 
smali rag, cover it well with the oil or 
grease and push it slowly down the barrel, 
being careful not to leave all of it on the 
muzzle of your rifle outside. 

It is a good plan when putting a rifle 
away for any length of time to close the 
muzzle with grease or a small cork to keep 
the air out of it. If you put away a gun 
oiled with light oil, it is apt to evaporate 
and leave the bore exposed. 

When you have a good rifle take care of 
it; do not hang it up in your room over the 
fireplace—use an old flintlock for decoration 

















—but put it away in your gun cabinet or in 
a place where it is not exposed to sudden 
changes from hot to cold. When you in 
some way get a rag stuck in your gun, do 
not try to shoot it out; you will only have a 
bullet stuck in also and very likely ruin a 
good barrel. Do not lay the barrel in the 
fire and attempt to melt the bullet and burn 
the rag, but, if your simple efforts fail, take 
the gun to a good gunsmith who is better 
fixed with proper tools to remove same with- 
out damage. 

There is, however, no occasion to have 
things of this sort happen if you are care- 
ful and clean your gun in an intelligent 
manner. 





Equipping the Trap Shooter. 


The first thing a shooter needs is a gun 
suited for the work he wants it to perform. 
The gunner who goes afield must neces- 
sarily have a gun that will do the best all- 
around work in the fields and woods. Most 
of the game that he pursues rises within 
easy gunshot distance, so that a cylinder 
| bore for the right barrel, and a semi (or 
modified) choke in the left barrel, are about 
what he wants. The man who guns for 
‘ducks must have a gun that is hard hitting 
and close shooting. Ducks are shy, heavily 
feathered, and as a rule prefer solitude to 
the company of a man with a gun. Hence 
a good duck gun must be at least modified 
choke in the right and full choke in the left. 
This article not being a strictly technical 
work, it is not necessary to do more than 
explain that the term “cylinder bore” means 
a barrel of a gun that is bored like a pure 
cylinder, the same diameter all the way 
from the end of the chamber* to the muzzle. 
“Choke boring” means the reducing of the 
diameter of the bore at some certain point. 
Different gunmakers have their own ideas 
as to just where to locate this point, but 
| it is generally close to or right at the muz- 
< zle. The effect, of course, is to produce a 
| “choking” in the barrel, the shot charge 
meeting this constriction of the bore in its 
passage to the muzzle chokes the barrel, 
becomes a much more compact mass than 
in a cylinder bore, and leaves the muzzle 
with considerably less spread to it than if 

: fired from a barrel that was a true cylinder 
in shape. 


The Meaning of the Word “Gauge.” 


Before going into the question of what 
gun to select for work at the traps, it may 





*“The chamber” is the portion of the bar- 
rel near the breech occupied by the shell. 
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The main point in keeping a .22 caliber 
barrel clean is to clean it as soon as pos- 
sible after shooting. The residue of smoke- 
less powder, such as used in .22 caliber 
cartridges, is easily removed when fresh; 
when left in the barrel it forms into a kind 
of coating resembling varnish and is diffi- 
cult to remove. 

If you happen to have a neglected barrel 
which shows spots or pits, get at it at once; 
a wire scratch brush or an oiled rag sprink- 
led slightly with very fine emery dust will 
remove it if not too badly gone. If you fail 
to remove it get rid of your rifle, buy a 
new one, and swear on a stack of bibles 
that you will take better care of your gun 
hereafter. 


Organizing a Gun Club 
PART VI. 


be of interest to give some brief definition 
of the term “gauge” as applied to the bore 
of a shotgun. 

The simplest explanation is to state that 
in the earlier days of firearms, the size of 
the bore of the gun was designated by the 
number of spherical lead bullets to the 
pound, any one of which bullets would fit 
the bore of the gun. For instance—A gun 
is called a 12-gauge (or 12 bore) into the 
barrel of which would fit a lead bullet run- 
ning 12 to the pound avoirdupois. Similarly 
a 16-gauge gun would be one into whose 
barrel a lead bullet running 16 to the pound 
would fit, and so on. Of course the scien- 
tific gunmakers of the present day don’t go 
any longer on such a rule of thumb meas- 
urement, but have fixed exact measurements 
in thousandths of an inch for the boring of 
guns. For a 12-gauge the correct measure- 
ments is .729 of an inch; for a 20-gauge it 
is .615, and for the 28-gauge it is .550, or 
about one-half an inch. 

A full choke 12-gauge gun comes very 
nearly being a 14-gauge at the muzzle; that 
is, while it measures .729 of an inch at the 
end of the chamber, it often approaches very 
closely to .693 of an inch at the point of 
extreme contraction, which point, as stated 
above, is generally right at, or close up to, 
the muzzle of the gun. 

The clay pigeon (or clay target) at which 
the trap shooter tries his skill presents such 
a small surface for the shot charge to work 
on, that the gun in the shooter’s hands must 
be a close shooting and hard hitting wea- 
pon. In an article entitled “Some Hints to 
Beginners” recently published by the Du 
Pont Company, all this was sufficiently cov- 
ered to excuse the reprinting of that portion 
of it which relates to the choice of a gun. 


Choosing a Gun. 


“The first and most important step along 
the road to success in trap shooting is the 
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choice of a gun—not so much its make, but 
its fitness for the work it will have to do. 
Clay targets are small objects to aim at, 
and, unlike game birds and animals, have no 
wingbones or legs to break and put them 
out of commission. A clay target must be 
hit solidly and with several pellets of shots, 
if it is to be counted on the score sheet. In 


the field a wounded bird or animal can 
often be retrieved and put in the game sack 
after having been only lightly hit; but a 
clay target, even when ‘dusted’ heavily, can- 
not be retrieved and counted on the score 
sheet. Hence a close-shooting gun, one full 
choke, is a necessity if ultimate success at 
the traps is desired.” EDWARD BANKS. 


(To Be Continued.) 


More About the Three-Barrel 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The article by Mr. 
Chas. Newton on “Three-Barrel Guns” in 
the February number of Outdoor Life, was 
doubtless of much interest to many sports- 
men, as it was to myself. I desire to en- 
dorse what Mr. Newton has said about the 
desirability of a three-barrel for general] all- 
round hunting, and especially when out to 
have some fun with anything that may 
turn up. 

While I would not recommend the three- 
barrel as the most desirable gun when after 
big game exclusively, yet if I could have 
but one gun for all classes of shooting in 
any part of the world, it would be a heavy- 
weight three-barrel. 

There was one point in Mr. Newton’s ar- 
ticle that surprised me a good deal and that 
was his experience with a broken frame on 
a Hollenbeck. 

In the battery I used in India I had a Hol- 
lenbeck that I used to quite an extent in 
the open fields where there was little chance 
of seeing big game, but where one was al- 
ways running onto quail and partridges in 
the same fields with the black duck, foxes, 
wolves, jackals, etc., I nearly always car- 
ried a couple of cartridges loaded with 4 
drams powder and a ball weighing 1% 
ounces for the shot barrels, in case I met 
anything of a more dangerous variety of big 
game. My custom was to slip a couple of 
these ball cartridges into the shot barrels 
and hold them in reserve, when I accidentally 
ran across a panther, bear or tiger. On one 
occasion I was perched in a tree while the 
natives were beating the jungle toward me. 
I had both barrels of my Hollenbeck loaded 
with ball cartridges and a high pressure soft- 
nose .32-40 cartridge in the rifle barrel. A 
wild boar came trotting past and, ascending 
a hill to my left that brought him on a level 


with me, he stopped to listen. His outline 
showed plainly silhouetted against the sky, 
in spite of the fact that there was a consid- 
erable quantity of leaves and brush between 
us. I had expected to get a panther out in 
this beat so hesitated to shoot the boar as 
the noise would scare him away if near, but 
a native hunter in the tree with me urged 
me to shoot the boar. Bringing the three- 
barrel to my shoulder I unconsciously moved 
the safety slide, as when shooting birds, 
though I had only expected to shoot the 
boar with the rifle barrel. Imagine my sur- 
prise and the kick I got when, not only the 
.32-40 high pressure cartridge went off, but 
the cartridge in the right barrel of the shot 
gun. This was loaded, as stated above, with 
4 drams of powder and a ball of 14%-ounce 
weight. If that was not a test charge for a 
gun weighing only 7 pounds and 6 ounces, 
then a test charge would be hard to find. 
Yet the Hollenbeck was in no way injured 
by this load, or all the other rough treat- 
ment I gave it. 

I judge, therefore, that there must have 
been some defect in the material of which 
Mr. Newton’s three-barrel was made. At the 
same time I will concede that what he says 
in his article about the small amount of ma- 
terial in the frame is correct. 

The thought occurs to me as I write that 
perhaps some of your readers would like to 
know what happened to that wild boar. 
Well, he gave just one squeal and came 
rolling down the hill nearly to the tree in 
which we were sitting. The 12-grain ball 
had gone crashing squarely through the mid- 
dle of both shoulders and the .32-40 went 
about 4 inches higher and smashed his spine 
just where it joins the shoulders. 

He was one boar that did not have to be 
stuck to finish him up. 


California. V. G. McMURRY. 


Reduced Charge For Savage .22 High-Power Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For the benefit of 
those who have purchased the new .22-cal- 
iber Savage high-power rifle and who have 
not had the patience to work out a short- 
range load for same, I would like to give 
my experience with one which I recently 


worked up. Using 3 grains weight of Marks- 
man powder and a 53-grain eighty-to-twenty 
square-point bullet, I find there is no diffi- 
culty in making groups the size of a 10- 
cent piece at twenty-five yards. 
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Although this may not appear extra fine 
to some of your readers, I think it is very 
good, considering the conditions under 
which this trial was made and also taking 
into consideration the light weight of this 


arm and the rather heavy trigger pull. As 
I have not had an opportunity to try out 
this little gun at the longer ranges would 
like very much to hear from some one who 
has. A READER. 


Mr. Stevenson Furnishes Some Requested Information 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the May issue 
Mr. Newton comments on the lack of details 
as to conditions under which Mr. Crossman’s 
rapid fire tests with Ross rifle were made 
and expresses a desire for statements from 
witnesses, myself being named in particu- 
lar. In reply I will state that I witnessed 
the firing of eight of the strings recorded on 
page 441, these being the last eight fired 
with the Ross using the .30-40, or Krag cart- 
ridge. The other strings were fired last 
January at the Ross factory in Quebec 
where Mr. Crossman spent some time. 

I received several letters from him while 
he was there and in these he mentioned 
some of the other strings shot with other 
rifles than the .30-40. In one of these he 
states that Mortimer tried the Springfield 
one string and made the time of 4 4-5 sec., 
the first time he ever fired a Springfield. 
Mortimer’s name is no doubt familiar to 
many of the readers of this magazine as that 
of the winner of some of the events at 
Bisley. 

On February 22, in company with Mr. G. 
S. Wotkyns, I went to our club range near 
Glendale, where we were later joined by oth- 
ers, including Mr. Crossman, Mr. Fraser and 
Mr. Hubbs. 

Knowing that Mr. Crossman was to try 
out his new Ross from a speed standpoint, 
I-had taken over a stop watch and some 
sheets of white paper. Before going to the 
200-yard target butt where the strings re- 
corded were shot, Mr. Crossman fired two or 
three strings at some of last year’s water- 
melons out in the field. These strings I 
timed myself, the first being fired in 2 1-5 
sec, 

When the strings on which the measure- 
ments were taken were to be fired we went 
to the 200-yard target and I pinned a sheet 
of paper on the bulkhead and paced off fif- 
teen steps. When asked the distance I 
called it “45 feet.” After some argument 
among the others as to my accuracy Mr. 


Fraser said he could pace the range almost 
exactly and did so, his steps agreeing with 
mine. 

As some time ago I was guilty of mixing 
in the bolt-lever controversy to a small ex- 
tent, I though in the interests of a fair deal 
some one else should hold the watch, so 
handed it to Mr. Fraser whose interest un- 
til very recently centered entirely in pis- 
tols and Schuetzen rifles. He is quite well 
known among the San Francisco riflemen 
and is the Los Angeles representative of the 
a. oR A. 

The first group fired here was the one 
shot in 2 2-5 sec., group 12 3-8 in. Having 
a small folding rule in my pocket, I meas- 
ured the groups and reported to Mr. Hubbs 
who put down the results in his notebook. 
The leaf from the book has been sent to 
me and [| find the results noted in it tally 
with the last eight strings shot with the 
.30-40 as published in Outdoor Life. One 
other string is noted in Mr. Hubbs’ book, 
time 3 1-5 sec., but size of group not noted. 
I do not now recall why or how the size of 
this group was not taken as I am confident 
I measured all of them. 

All shooting was done strictly off-hand 
without sling. The rifle would weigh, I 
should judge, about 7 pounds and was 
fitted with open sights. 

It may be noticed that the groups I meas- 
ured were larger on an average than those 
shot at Quebec. This, I assure you, is not 
on account of any desire on my part to ex- 
aggerate, but probably on account of using 
a clear white bead front sight against a pure 
white paper target. Under the circum- 
stances I think a gold bead might have 
helped to secure better groups. 

The method used in cperating the bolt 
was what I understand is used by the mili- 
tary users of the Ross in rapid fire—hold- 
ing the grip on the bolt handle and pulling 
the trigger with the third finger. 

California. E. L. STEVENSON. 


Another Palma Match 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The prospects are 
good for another competition for the famous 
Palma trophy this year. Lieut. Albert S. 
Jones, secretary of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, has just received word from Canada 
that our northern friends are willing to en- 
ter a team, the match to be held in Canada. 


Since not all your readers are familiar 
with the history of the Palma trophy, a few 
words concerning it may be welcome. The 
Palma trophy is a wander-prize. It was pur- 
chased in 1876, the centennial year, from 
the proceeds of a subscription in the United 
States. The cost of the trophy was $1,500, 
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and other countries were invited to partici- 
pate in a contest for it. 

The conditions were: Teams of eight 
men; any rifle; thirty shots each at 800, 
900 and 1,000 yards. The match was to be 
shot within two days. 


The first competition for the Palma trophy 
was held in 1876, at the old Creedmore 
range, with Scotland, Ireland, Australia, 
Canada and the United States contending 
for the prize. The result of the first match 
was as follows: 


re MORON. 6 és vs eleva cada 3,126 
SOU 5d 6 0a os.6 25k od Dae ea Ee 3,104 
IE i ss & do eco ee eae 3,063 
EEL ons 5 sbdeersiwalaee cole 3,062 
SOME. bcs hcoe 6a Gwe vc bela 2,923 


A year later Great Britain challenged the 
United States for another match, and was 
defeated with a score of 3,334 against 3,243. 

In 1878 the American team shot without 
opposition. Since there were no challenges, 
interest in the Palma trophy waned. The 
prize was nearly forgotten. In 1900, how- 
ever, when the National Rifle Association of 
America came back to life, it was believed 
that another match for the famous trophy 
would bring about an increase of public in- 
terest in rifle shooting. A team was organ- 
ized and a match held at Sea Girt—without 
opposition. The result was a score of only 
2,755. 


Up to this time the Palma match had been 
shot with target rifles. These were excluded 
in 1901 and participation limited to the army 
rifles of the respective countries. No re- 
strictions were placed on the ammunition, 
but the number of shots was reduced to fit- 
teen each at 800, 900 and 1,000 yards, so 
that the match could be begun and con- 
cluded on the same day. 

In 1901 Canada entered the competition 
and defeated the United States team with a 
score of 1,522 against 1,494. In the follow- 


ing year the United States team attempted 
to regain possession of the trophy in a 
match held at Rockcliffe, near Ottawa, but 
had to content itself with second place, the 
score being: 


rs ree 1,459 
ep GS ere rer re 1,447 
OE i ccs bod sceneries oe ees 1,373 


The next competition, of 1903, was held in 
England, with a greater participation than 
ever before. The result was: 


pe a ere ee 1,570 
SE III sae ox watkeuie yb eryoun 1,555 
WU teat vc waht oie ewe oie 1,518 
Oi ci ras vid we aes 1,501 
(| BaleelRe ae iar eer css 1,399 
a UREN RC cram Ce eat 1,241 
I, fcc kek Casi oheoae eee 1,230 


But a controversy arose concerning the rifle 
barrels used by the American team; these 
had been made by private manufacturers 
and the rifles were, therefore, not considered 
army rifles in the strict interpretation of the 
term. For this reason the result of the 1903 
match was declared void, and the American 
team returned the trophy into the keeping 
of the National Rifle Association of Great 
Britain, in whose possession it remained un- 
til September 7, 1907. 

On this day the trophy was again com- 
peted for at Rockcliffe. The United States 
team won with a score of 1,712, followed by 
Canada with 1,671, Australia with 1,653, and 
Great Britain with 1,580. 

The American team used the Krag and the 
other teams the English army rifles Lee- 
Enfield and Lee-Metford, respectively. The 
score of the American team was remarkable 
in more than one way. Three members of 
the team made possible at 800 yards; the 
total score of the team at this distance was 
590 out of 600. Two members made 219 out 
of 225, at 800, 900 and 1,000 yards. Four 
others made 215. ERNEST COLER. 


Mr. Cowan Will Build the Haines Model 


Considering the fact that the campaign 
for the single action revolver ended some 
time ago, at least so far as concerted effort 
by its advocates was concerned, many let- 
ters concerning the probability of its manu- 
facture, from various parts of the country 
have been received, and particularly have 
these letters been numerous recently. 

We are indebted to Mr. D. Wiggins, of 
Clearwater, Neb., for information to the ef- 
fect that Mr. J. W. Cowan of Yoncalla, Ore., 
is prepared to build these revolvers for 
those who may desire them. The price 
mentioned for making these guns seems 
more than reasonable, considering the fact 
that much of the work will be hand work. 
In view of this fact it should also be re- 


membered that, as Mr. Cowan says in a let- 
ter recently received, “it will be impossible 
to turn one out every twenty-four hours,” 
but for the man who is likely to appreciate 
a hand-made gun of the quality of workman- 
ship that will be turned out by Mr. Cowan, 
one will be well repaid by being patient 
and waiting for its completion. We have 
never had the pleasure of seeing any of Mr. 
Cowan’s work, but from what Mr. Peret has 
written concerning the workmanship dis- 
played on the single action gun made for 
him by Mr. Cowan we are certain that it 
will be found of the highest order. The 
fact that Mr. Peret uses this single action 
revolver in much of his exhibition work, do- 
ing many of his most difficult stunts with 
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it, is pretty good evidence that the revolver 
mentioned would prove as satisfactory as 
its advocates have contended. A letter to 
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Mr. Cowan will bring any information de- 
sired concerning the building of one of 
these revolvers. 


A Valuable Cartridge Collection 


Editcr Outdoor Life:—During the past 
year several of us, your subscribers, have 
written that we are interested in a collec- 
tion of cartridges. I am sending a picture 
of my collection, such as I have been able 
to gather from time to time. If you think 


kind, if I could get both, and of the Jeffery 
I have the .333 pointed, full patch, soft- 
nosed and soft-nosed split. 

Some of the cartridges are as follows: In 
the second line the .40-49, .40-110, .44-77, .45 
Martini, .45-90-520,. 45-100-500, .45-100-550, 
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Mr. Bronson’s Collection of Cartridges, 


that it is worth putting in your magazine 
it might be of interest to some. 

By mistake [ duplicated two. I did not 
realize till after I had taken the picture that 
the 644mm. was the same as the .256 Mann- 
licher. Aside from that there are no dupli- 
cations except as I have in the collection 
the soft-nosed and full metal patch of each 


.45-125. In the third row, 6mm. U. S. Navy, 
6%mm. Mannlicher, 7mm. Mauser, .280 
Ross, .30 government, 8mm. Mannlicher. In 
the fourth row, .333 Jeffery, 9mm. Mann- 
licher, .400 and .404 Jeffery, 405 Winchester, 
9mm. Mauser, and 8, 10, 12, 16, 20 and 28- 
gauge shotgun. 
Washington. EUGENE V. BRONSON. 


An Attractive Trap Shooter’s Trophy 


Following the plan which it first adopted 
in 1909, the Du Pont company again offers 
to both the amateur and the professional 
trap shooters of the United States and Can- 





ada, a beautiful solid gold watch fob as its 
“1912 Long Run Trophy.” 

The shape of the charm is unique; while 
the design in bas relief of a trapshooter in 
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position at the score, makes it essentially 
one to be desired by the fortunate maker of 
a “long run.” 

The conditions are the same this year as 
in the past, namely; that a shooter who is 
a professional must break 125 straight in a 
registered tournament before he becomes 
entitled to a trophy; amateurs must break 
100 straight under the same conditions. The 
only other condition imposed by the Du Pont 
company is that the party making the long 


Se, 





The enclosed steel plate was shot with 


The Savage .22 High-Po 


run must use one or other of the brands of 
smokeless shotgun powders manufactured 
by that company. After a shooter has won 
a “long run trophy,” he receives an addi- 
tional bar for each long run made by him 
in subsequent registered tournaments. 

A capital idea of what the “1912 Long 
Run Trophy” looks like may be gained by 
turning to the Du Pont Company’s adver- 
tisement which appears elsewhere in these 
columns. 


wer Up Against Steel 


the new Savage .22 high power rifle. The 
plate is %-inch thick and was shot with a 
soft point bullet. I made the same test 
with a .30-30 soft point and while it made 
a big hole in the plate it did not crack it 
clear through. The plate was 2% inches 
wide by 7 inches long when I shot at it. 1 
have made hundreds of tests in my time, 
but this beats anything I ever tried for the 
size of the gun. GEORGE SHULL. 


Concerning the Wray Bullet and Reloader 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I received your 
card and also read article in magazine re- 
garding my new bullet, for which I thank 
you. 

I will say that the first article published 
regarding the bullet has brought me many 
letters of inquiry and I have since then been 
granted letters patent on my new reloading 
tool and have received some orders for the 
tool to be filled as soon as we can get them 
manufactured. 

The tool is something very fine. It makes 
the metal patches from sheet copper which 
can be obtained at any tin shop in scraps or 
waste at 10 cents per pound, and it will 
make about 1,000 patches for a .30-30, so you 
see the patches are very cheap. The tool 
does all the loading complete, same as any 
other tool, and it can be used for either 
black powder or smokeless ammunition of 
the highest power. It moulds four bullets 
with the patches on ready to load, - and 
trims them from the point automatically, as 














you will notice by the blue print which | ; Silars C6 PUFAY, 
enclose. The negatives I took from the M Ibn Of Af Mago ; 
patent drawings. S. G. WRAY. fMamard “7 Sy pad 
Colorado. Mr. Wray’s new reloading tool. 
A Few Words 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A thought about 
the shooting game, that surely contains the 
merit of truth, is, that one may discuss cali- 
ber, curve, charge and a thousand and one 
other factors of the game, without wearing 
out the subject, or, as some might state it, 





until a skim of ice collects at the edges 
with extension over the entire area of that 
heated apartment of the future, supposedly 
provided for some of those not on our vis- 
iting list. 

At one of these talks a brother started 
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something when he said that it bothered 
him to think how easy the clay game was 
pulled off, as opposed to the trials and trib- 
ulations confronting the rifleman who at 
times ardently desires to expel the gathering 
cobwebs from the grooved barrel he so fond- 
ly pets, and for once all agreed that it was 
the subject of a proper range, of extensive 
boundary, with a cheap rent, that yet re- 
mained the undiscovered terrain, much de- 
sired. Now, when the doctors don’t disa- 
gree, it looks like a reasonable diagnosis 
had been made; so let’s get down to the 
“brass tack” stage and get a line on the two 
games, “Clays,” and “1,000-yard Bulls”—not 
the whole chapter, you understand, or the is- 
sues of Outdoor Life for the coming year 
would be taxed; but just a few words. 

Now, the smooth-bore brethren, be they of 
double-barrel, pump or automatic persuasion, 
require their pieces, ammunition, a few bar: 
rels or so of clays and a field of 300 yards 
Square boundary, rigged with traps, easily 
set and tended. The shooting is rapid, re 
sults seen at a glance, and it’s about all 
over, when the last thin wisp of smokeless 
vapor has contributed its elements to the 
air, all round. In the meanwhile everybody 
has had a nice time, except that a few los- 
ers and ammunition companies are ready to 
take up dividend bookkeeping; for, of a 
verity, shotgun cartridges cost some, and 
the time consumed in blowing in a hundred 
or so is shorter than life. 

Now, this rifle game is, as Alfred Henry 
Lewis would state it, “some complicated”; 
part of the fun; but those barrels do shoot 
part of the fun; but those barrel do shoot 
far, requiring for operation without danger 
a field several. times the extent of 
that used’ by the competitors with 
the shotgun; then there are the pits and 
frames; with attendants that need money 
once in so often for valued services in spot- 
ting. These expenses soon mount up to re- 
spectable figures, which can seldom be met 
by any club outside the beneficent organiza- 
tions of our Uncle Samuel. 

And right here is where the problem gets 
big, and still grows. It’s simply how to get 
the ear of that uncle and afterward pull his 
leg, without the voters feeling the yanking 
of the tendons; a tender job indeed, if the 
required ten spots are to be brought safely 
across in sufficient volume to balance the 
debits at the range for a shoot. 
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Now, some of the practical thinkers have 
suggested that there are few cities in the 
United States but what contain near their 
ward limits a space of little use for business 
purposes, ready, therefore, to be used as a 
range, without danger and at little expense 
and indeed not a few times outside actual 
dominion of the United States government. 
For instance, in Baltimore Fort McHenry is 
an extensive reservation for years occupied 
by troops of regulars. On three sides water 
bounds it and on the fourth side we have the 
sally port or gate. This fort is but twenty- 
five minutes from the busiest center of Bal- 
timore, by trolley; yet the noise of a volley 
would be devoured by the vast spaces out 
over the nearby waters without disturbing a 
single citizen. A few hundred dollars would 
provide an excellent rifle range with certain- 
ty of paying patronage from hundreds of en- 
thusiastic rifle shots, to say nothing of the 
2,000 or more members of the National 
Guard of the city and near-by counties; yet, 
when the subject is revived at times it is 
seen that the right ear has not been sound- 
ed. Always is there objection which, boiled 
down, amounts to this; that once a “rookie” 
fired off his Krag, or mayhap flintlock, and 
the spinning ball travelled down the river 
something less than a mile, opening an oys- 
ter which it struck, on the deck of an oys- 
ter boat, lazily beating against a head wind, 
cityward. Damages were asked by the cap- 
tain, without a favorable report as yet, 
doubtless owing to the unwinding of some 
yards of red tape. The time of this occur- 
rence may not be actually set down; some 
have it 1898, others again 1818, after Fran- 
cis Scott Key wrote from the ramparts “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” However, a little 
thing iike time need not belong with pro- 
priety to this argument; neither need it 
trouble if an occasional spent ball hit the 
vasty deep, lying around about this fort. 
No. The three essential factors now perti- 
nent to state are: May a range be provided 
there? If so, without danger And at what 
cost? The shooters answer all three ques- 
tions with unanimous “aye,” and so the 
meeting closes with the hint that even as 
there be waste places under government con- 
trol close to Baltimore, easily utilized and 
cheaply, for rifle range, so likely are others 
to be discovered near some other cities. 

It’s a case of getting coats off and going 
to work along right lines with vim and vig- 
or. On with the discussion. W. M. PUGH. 


The German Point of View 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Please advise me 
if I can get nearly as perfect results with 
reduced loads and lead bullet from the 
.25-35 with its one turn in 33 calibers (which 
is the standard for nearly all arms designed 
for mantled bullet) as with the .32-40 with 
its slower twist of one turn in 48 calibers. 


Or, to put the question where it may be 
definitely answered from trial and not the- 
ory: Are the results with reduced loads 
with lead bullets as used in the Krag and 
New Springfield, favorably comparable to 
those obtained with the .32-40 in a repeat- 
ing arm? Leave out of the question special 
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target arms, muzzle-loading outfits, etc., and 
consider the question as referring to hunt- 
ing arms, such as comparing .32-40 and .25-35 
Savage; both with reduced loads. 

They make many beautiful arms here (El- 
berfeld, Germany), inside and out. The Mau- 
ser as sold in the United States for $50 sells 
here for $37.50; so the duty is not so pro- 
hibitive after all. But I have yet to see bet- 
ter targets made with Mauser 8 or 9 mm. 
than I have repeatedly seen with the .32-40 
and .33 Winchester. Most every one uses a 
3-barrel gun here—8 mm. and 16-gauge; left 
full or half, and right perfect cylinder (for 
ball). The Winchester people could furnish 
a special barrel at $1 or $2 extra that would 
equal any smoothness of polish seen here. 

I refer to rifle barrels, for I’ve never seen 
a finer finished barrel (inside) than a good 
grade Parker or L. C. Smith. They will tar- 
get anything you order and the pattern is 
about as perfect as such an irregular thing 
may be; and the same grade is purchasable 
at smaller actual cost in the United States; 
besides that, there is no such thing as a 
corking good gun here for about $20 (80 
marks), but in the United States you may 
have a double hammerless or repeater at 
about that price. The domestic American 
steel, as far as I can see, is to all intents 
and purposes as capable of good boring as 
Whitworth’s or Krupp’s, and would take an 
extremely delicate test to show any less 
strength or wearing qualities. 

The three best guns I ever shot were a 
double hammer Smith 12, a Winchester 
pump 12 and a Purdy double hammerless 12. 
The latter sold for $600 and was traded to a 
friend of mine by a shanty-boat man for a 
Winchester 10 lever gun and a pair of gum 
boots! The Purdy balanced beautifully, of 
course, being a Purdy, but where it came in 
I couldn’t see, it having not the fit for me. 
The Smith was my favorite, and was given 
as a premium for subscriptions by a sport: 
ing magazine to a man in Alton, Ill. Frank 
Riehl used to say he wished she was a ham- 
merless., 

To make a long story short, there is as 
much craze here for American goods as we 
have for any foreign stuff. As Goethe says: 
“Dort wo du nicht bist, dort ist das Gliick.” 


I can’t see that any foreign knife, except 
Jos. H. Rodgers’, is any better than the Wal- 
den or Keen Cutter. The Zeiss lenses—cam- 
era, field and microscopical—are of course 
unapproachable, and have 50 per cent. duty, 
but there is nothing else that you can’t buy 
better and cheaper in America. 
Germany. DR. HUGO SCHUSSLER. 


We are indebted to Mr. Newton for the 
reply to Mr. Schussler’s questions. Mr. New- 
ton’s answer follows: 

“The question involved is the accuracy of 
the .25-35 cartridge with reduced charge, con- 
sisting of lead bullet and suitable smoke- 
less powder, as compared with the .32-40. The 
.32-40 cartridge has, with its companion the 
.38-55, the reputation of being the most ac- 
curate black powder cartridge made. The 
.38-55 is considered slightly the more ac- 
curate of the two, owing to its greater size. 
All other things being equal, the larger a 
bullet is the more accurate it will be. There- 
fore to expect from any .25 caliber rifle ac- 
curacy absolutely equal to a .32-40 is out of 
the question, as no .25 caliber cartridge, re- 
gardless of its character, can be the equal 
of the larger caliber. 

“From, however, the practical standpoint 
of the sportsman, shooting a sporting rifle, 
in a sporting manner, the difference in ac- 
curacy between a .32-40 black or low-pres- 
sure smokeless powder cartridge, with a lead 
bullet, loaded in the shell as they came from 
the factory, and that of a .25-35 cartridge 
loaded with a suitable lead bullet and a suit- 
able charge of suitable powder, would be so 
small as to be negligible. 

“This presupposes, however, that all er- 
rors in loading the .25-35 are avoided, that 
the bullet used be the one best adapted to 
the purpose, be of suitable size, and that the 
powder charge consist of the kind and quan- 
tity of powder which will give the best re- 
sults with this bullet. There is much more 
room for error in loading the .25 caliber to 
obtain the best results than there is in load- 
ing the .32-40; but, as above indicated, with 
the .25-35 shell properly loaded there should 
be no appreciable difference in accuracy 
from the sporting standpoint.” 


A Remodeled Fore End for the New Savage Hi-Power 


Editor Outdoor Life:—To endeavor to sug- 
gest improvements on the new 22 Hi-Power 
cartridge as now put out by the Savage 
Arms Co., would be like trying to “paint the 
lily,” but being a genuine gun crank, one who 
is never satisfied and always looking for 
something better, I turned to the arm manu- 
factured to handle this most wonderful cart- 
ridge and here [I found a chance to get in 
my work. 





The fore end was not to my liking, so 1 
consulted with the Wm. R. Burkhard Co. 
here in St. Paul and they, always glad to 
help out a gun crank, made a fore end for 
the new gun. I enclose photo of the gun 
remodeled. You will notice the wood ex- 
tends nearly to the muzzle and the long 
checked grip leaves nothing to be desired. 
I also had the varnish removed from the 
stock and both stock and fore end were then 

















“London Oil’ finished. The entire job, check- 
ing both grip and fore end, refinishing 
stock, attaching sling swivels and a Sheard 
Gold Bead front sight, cost me only $10. 

To my notion the gun is improved fifty 
per cent. in appearance and in shooting 
qualities. The flip is entirely elminated and 
the grip gives one a feeling of confidence in 
holding that is worth a whole lot. Some of 
your readers may suggest a further improve- 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In answer to G. L. 
Chester and others as to a pocket gun with 
stopping and knock-down qualities, try the 
old style, round-handled, .41 caliber six-shoi 
Colt, without ejector, with 214 or 3-inch bar- 
rel. This gun uses the .41 D. A. long Colt 
cartridge; 200 grains lead;.21 grains powder, 
and can be shot in a 4-inch circle at 12 paces 
or 36 feet if so ordered targeted at the fac- 


Editcr Outdoor Life:—I would like to ask 
through Outdoor Life what experience some 
of our brother sportsmen have had with the 
Maxim Silencer. I bought one when first 


Tod Powell, Colorado Springs, Colo.—To 
decide a wager, the following question has 
been left up to you and whoever else in your 
opinion is thoroughly capable of making a 
decision authoritatively: 

“Which has the safer and stronger action, 
Model ’86 Winchester or Model ’95 Win- 
chester?” 


Answer.—Before answering directly let us 
say that we are fully convinced that either 
action is perfectly safe and amply strong. 
The point Mr. Powell has in mind, we be- 
lieve is, however, which of the two guns 
mentioned has the strongest locked breech 
mechanism. If this is the correct interpre- 
tation of his query, then we should not hesi- 
tate to state that, in our opinion, the ’86 
model has the strongest locked breech 
a mechanism. The only way that we could 

f suggest that it could be made stroftger 
would: be to increase the thickness of the 
walls of the receiver. The principle on 





ment by the addition of the new Savage pis- 
tol grip, but personally I have never cared 
for a pistol grip on a lever-actioned rifle. 

I trust Outdoor Life will see fit to pass the 
hint on to others through the medium of its 
widely-read pages, knowing full well your 
magazine is always glad to publish the last 
word on all matters pertaining to genuine 
sport. A. C. BROCKWELL. 

Minnesota, 


The .41 Colt for Pocket Use 


tory. If a lighter load is wanted, get 20 
grains powder and 130-grain bullets. This 
gives longer range with flatter trajectory 
but not the knockout blow the other load 
gives with its almost flat-end bullet. Eject- 
ing the empty shells can be done with a 
pencil or small stick or twig. 
R. E. STRATTON. 
Mississippi. 


Concerning the Maxim Silencer 


out, had it fitted perfectly, but the result 

has been very unsatisfactory. Let us hear 

from others in regard to the silencer. 
Colorado. C. F. LASS. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


which this breech is locked we consider the 
very best possible to devise. 

Ed Carlson, Portland, Ore.—Please give 
me the muzzle velocity and energy of the 
following revolver cartridges: .22 long ri- 
fle smokeless (Colt or Smith & Wesson), 
.22 W.R.F. Colt, .38 S. & W. Special, .41 
L. D. A., .44 S. & W. Special and .45 Colt. 


Answer.—We have no figures for the .22 
long rifle cartridge when shot in revolvers. 
One maker gives the velocity of this car- 
tridge when shot in S. & W. pistol as 880 
ft..sec. with an energy of 68 ft. lbs. Another 
states the velocity as being 920 ft.-sec. with 
an energy of 75 ft. lbs. Velocity of .22 Colt 
W. R. F. revolver with U. M. C. smokeless 
cartridges, 900 ft.-sec.; energy, 81 ft.-lbs. 
Velocity .38 S. & W. Special smokeless, U. 
M. C. make, 885 ft.-sec.; energy, 275 ft.-Ibs. 
Velocity .41 L. D. A., 710 to 740 ft.-sec.; en- 
ergy about 230 ft.-lbs. Velocity 44 S. & W. 
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smokeless, U. M. C. make, 737 ft-sec.; en- 
ergy, 296 ft.-lbs. Velocity .45 Colt, black 
powder, U. M. C. make, 915 to 935 ft.-sec.; 
energy about 475 ft.-lbs. 

F. £. Wilkinson, Buffalo, N. Y.—Enclosed 
please find photo of cap box which fed caps 
automatically. The cover is removed and 
hanging to one side to show interior of box. 
I have seen several pictures of collections 
of antique arms, but none showing a box of 
this kind. Can you, or any of your read- 
ers, tell me in what year or by whom it 
was made? Has it any value as an antique” 














An antique cap box. 


Answer.—Something over thirty years ago 
the writer saw one of these cap boxes used 
by an owner of a muzzle loading shotgun. 
For the purpose intended this box was cer- 
tainly a success as it greatly facilitated 
loading. If memory is not at fault, the caps 
were fed automatically from the magazine 
in the box through the channel to the point- 
ed end where a single cap is shown. This 
cap was hcld quite firmly in place, but on 
being placed on the nipple, or tube, of the 
gun, easily parted company with the box 
when same was withdrawn, when another 
immediately took its place, which was in- 
stantly available for the other tube. As to 
its value, or for a better description of this 
invention which was of considerable im- 
portance to the users of muzzle loading 
arms, we feel sure that some of our read- 
ers (who may have had a more extended 
experience with muzzle loading arms than 
has the writer) will be prepared to answer 
more definitely than we have. 





Wilfred Tichenor, Rifle, Colo.—I am writ- 
ing you for information concerning the .22 
high power Savage rifle mentioned by Mr. 
Charles Newton in the December number 
Outdoor Life. Do you consider this .22 
high power rifle sufficiently powerful for 
deer? Will its energy fall off more or less 
than the .30-30 at ranges from 200 to 500 


yards? I like very much the high velocity 
and flat trajectory of this cartridge, but 
rather doubt its ability to regularly account 
for deer at the longer ranges. 


Answer.—Mr. Newton, the gentleman who 
developed the .22 high power cartridge and 
who, due to this fact, should be well quali- 
fied to pass judgment on its effectiveness 
on game, has stated that it should prove 
effective on deer if fairly hit. We also be- 
lieve that it will prove entirely satisfactory 
as a deer gun in the hands of many hunt- 
ers, though we believe that there are a few 
who will find it unsuited for such game. We 
make this statement in view of the fact that 
there are some who advocate the most pow- 
erful of American rifles for deer. This being 
true, these men, or those who share their 
views, would find the .22 high power un- 
suited to their use. On the other hand, we 
believe that the majority who will carry this 
Savage high power .22 after deer, and who 
are good shots, paying a reasonable degree 
of attention to placing their shots properly, 
will seldom have reasons for regret for se- 
lecting this rifle for such game. For those 
living in wolf and coyote districts this rifle 
should prove especially valuable. In the 
writer’s opinion, a better cartridge for these 
animals does not exist. In answer to your 
second question we cannot do better than 
to quote from a letter from the makers 
which reads as follows: “Replying to your 
correspondent’s inquiry as to whether the 
.22 Savage high power’s energy falls off 
more or less proportionately than the .30-30 
at ranges from 200 to 500 yards, we should 
say that while the specific density of the 
.22 Savage high power bullet is slightly less 


than that of the .30-30 bullet, at the same . 


time the atmospheric resistance to the .22 
bullet is very much less than that of the 
.30-30 bullet, both because of its smaller di- 
ameter and also because of its Spitzer 
shape. Our experience tend to indicate that 
the .22 high power retains its velocity bet- 
ter than the .30-30, proportionately, at any 
distance.” 


Alfred Jagger, Colorado Springs, Colo.— 
While looking through the Winchester cata- 
logue, No. 74, I found among the cartridges 
described on page 137, the following: ‘.45-75 
Winchester, 350-grain bullet, adapted to Win- 
chester Model 1876, also Single Shot rifle.” 
Not having seen a model 1876 Winchester, 
would like to know when this model was dis- 
continued, if such a model was made. Did 
it resemble in any way the other models? I 
did not know any rifle was made by the 
Winchester company between the 1873 and 
1886 models. 


Answer.—The Model 1876 Winchester 
rifle closely resembled the 1873 model both 
in appearance and mechanism, differing 
from that model only in being larger and 




















heavier as was necessary to handle the 
more powerful cartridges adapted to it. 
This, we believe, was first brought out to 
use the .45-75 cartridge in 1876, and was 
known as the “Centennial Model,” and in 
this caliber was used for a number of years 
by the Northwest Mounted Police. Later 
this model was also made to handle the .45- 
60, .40-60 and .50-95 Express cartridges and, 
in its day, was a popular rifle among big 
game hunters. Until recently the Winches- 
ter single-shot rifle could be had handling 
all of these cartridges. The 1876 model 
was made in rifle, carbine and, we are al- 
most positive, in musket form as well. The 
rifle, with the standard 28-inch, full octagon 
barrel, and full magazine, weighed some 
where around 10% pounds, was a 12-shot 
arm, reliable in functioning and capable of 
being shot as rapidly as any hand-func- 
tioned arm of its type and power of its day 
made. The 1876 model was discontinued 
about 1887, we believe, soon after the intro- 
duction of the 1886 model. The Winchester 
Company also manufactured what was 
known as the Hotchkiss rifle, Model 1882, 
which was a bolt action rifle of .45-70 cali- 
ber, the cartridges being held in a tubular 
magazine located in the butt stock. This 
was made in carbine, musket and sporting 
models. There was also another model 
Winchester rifle made by this well-known 
company which is seldom seen now, known 
as the 1866 model. This was made to han. 
dle the .44 Henry rim-fire cartridge which 
was loaded with 28 grains powder and 200 
grains lead. This arm had many features 
similar to the Henry rifle but, in several re- 
spects, was superior to that arm. 


Edgar R. Sweet, Westerly, R. I—In the 
January number Outdoor Life I noticed a 
note written by Mr. G. L. Chester of Cali- 
fornia, and believing he knows something 
about the old style Colt’s revolvers and 
other makes, thought I could obtain a lit- 
tle information from him through your col- 
umns which I have long sought. Now, I 
have in my possession an old Colt’s powder- 
and-ball revolver, but have never been able 
to load the thing to get half results. I do 
not know whether it is a .36 or .38 caliber. 
I have been told that in its day they had 
the ball and powder in a paper tube, and 
all one had to do was to bite the end off of 
the tube and insert it in the chamber. 
What I would like to know is, can these 
loads be bought now? and if they can, where 
can [ get them? If they cannct be bought, 
I would like to know just how to load this 
arm so it will shoot some distance. I have 
never been able to make it shoot farther 
than 200 yards. But I never had the right 
size ball and I should think that would have 
a great deal to do with the results in shoot- 
ing. I have several makes of revolvers 
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and pistols including a Savage automatic 
which, by the way, I think a great deal of. 
I also have an old muzzle-loading pistol 
which is self-cocking, the hammer lying flat 
on top of the barrel, but having no name on 
it do not know who it was made by. Now 
if I can obtain any information concerning 
these old fire arms it will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 


Answer.—-It has been nearly thirty years 
since the writer used one of the old muzzle- 
loading Colt revolvers and after this length 
of time can hardly hope to give Mr. Sweet 
as reliable information as he would like. 
He thinks, however, that Mr. Chester, or 
others who may be fortunate enough to own 
some of these old arms, will be glad to sup- 
ply any deficiency that may be lacking in 
the answer here attempted. The paper cart- 
ridges referred to might be had from Francis 
Bannerman, 501 Broadway, New York. 
There is nothing certain as to this, how- 
ever. From the experience of the writer 
in using similar arms to the one enquired 
about, he believes that if Mr. Sweet can 
get a bullet mould casting bullet of prope: 
diameter, and then patch with a strong 
cloth patch, slightly oiled, and use the correct 
charge of fine black rifle powder (the cor- 
rect amount to be determined by exeriment- 
ing) that he will find his revolver to shoot 
fairly well. Much will depend, however, on 
the condition of the barrel’s interior. If 
badly rusted, as many of these old arms are, 
it is doubtful if it can be made to shoot with 
any great degree of accuracy. We are pretty 
confident that Mr. Bannerman can supply 
the moulds desired for this arm. 


J. J. Williams, Las Vegas, Nevada.—-I have 
a .22 caliber Smith & Wesson revolver 
which has stamped on the cylinder “Pat- 
ented April 3, 1855” and “December 18, 
1860.” The makers’ stamp on the barrel is 
“Smith & Wesson, by Rollin White & Co., 
Lowel! Mass.” The barrel and cylinder are 
of steel while the frame is of brass with a 
plain wood handle. It shoots very accu- 
rately up to 40 feet. The above shows that 
the idea at least of a .22 cartridge dates 
back as far as 1855. 


Answer.—The arm which you refer to was 
manufactured by the Rollin White Arms 
Company, though some of them were 
marketed by the Smith & Wesson Com- 
pany. Twenty-five to thirty years ago these 
arms, as well as some of larger caliber 
made on similar lines, were quite common. 
The writer owned two of the .22 calibers 
which were made by Smith & Wesson which 
were chambered for the short cartridge. 
These little arms accounted for a great 
many rabbits and other small game, and at 
that date were considered very satisfactory 
for many purposes. The barrels to these 
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revolvers were hinged at the top of frame 
just in front of cylinder and by pressing 
upon a latch, located at bottom of frame, the 
barrel was swung upwards permitting of re- 
moval of cylinder and extraction of shells 
which was accomplished by pushing out 
singly by a protruding pin of correct dia- 
meter located under the barrel. These lit- 
tle arms were finely finished, and beauti- 
fully silver plated, and fitted with round 
butt rosewood stocks. Another owned by a 
friend was of .32 R. F. caliber, had square 
butt stock similar to the S. A. Colt, having 
a long, octagon ribbed barrel, but, like many 
revolvers of thirty years ago, had no trigger 
guard. In this respect it was similar to the 
’81 model Smith & Wesson of .38 caliber 
which, except for the trigger, so closely re- 
sembles the ’91 model. For further  in- 
formation relative to the early arms which 
were manufactured by Smith & Wesson, see 
Gen. Chas. B. Norton’s “American Inven- 
tions and Improvements in Breech Loading 
Small Arms.” Farrow’s “Military Encyclo- 
pedia,” and Gould’s “Modern American Pis- 
tols and Revolvers.” 


Frank H. Smith, San Francisco, Cal.—I 
have a rifle marked “E. M. Reilly, Oxford 
Street, London.” It is a bolt action arm, 
beautifully finished and weighs 7% pounds. 
The number on the breech bolt is 35391 and 
on barrel 1801; also has Lee-Speed patents. 
At the trigger guard is a band around the 
gun on which is stamped “L. S. A. Co., Ld. 
L. BE.” There are also several English 
marks on the barrel of the crown, and 1. V. 
There is a cut-off on the right side of the 
arm to keep magazine in reserve, and the 
gun is fitted with screw eyes for sling, has 
a two-leaf rear sight and a prominent, but 
well-protected front sight. It is beautifully 
checkered and has full pistol grip. Now, 
who can tell me the caliber of this rifle, 
name of cartridge, weight of bullet, velocity, 
energy and trajectory? How does this com- 
pare with the .30 Winchester Army Model 
1895? To explain the fact of my not know- 
ing the caliber, will say that I bought the 
gun at a second hand store, it being so well 
finished and as good as new I took the 
chance. The price paid was $18. What 
should it be worth new? 

Answer.—Although we were pretty posi- 
tive that the above described rifle was 
likely the Lee-Speed, we thought it best to 
refer to Mr. Chas. Newton who we were 
confident could identify the gun if any one 
could and to him we are indebted for the 
following: 

“Mr. Smith’s inquiry as to the model of 
the rifle which he describes unfortunately 
omits several points which would assist in 
drawing deductions. A safe guess would be 
that it is the Lee-Speed rifle in use by the 
British army, but probably made by a pri- 


vate maker. Had Mr. Smith upset a piece 
of lead in the barrel and thus given us.the 
diameter of the bore to the bottom of the 
grooves we could determine caliber from 
this and either a little paraffine wax melted 
and poured into the chamber, or a little lead 
used in the same way, would give an im- 
pression of the chamber from which the 
cartridge used could be determined. If the 
rifle be of the army Lee-Speed model it 
will measure about .311 caliber across the 
bottom of the grooves, while the cartridge 
shell is almost the same dimensions as our 
Krag. The magazine is of the Lee model 
and detachable. The bolt locks at the rear 
end opposite the handle and the front end 
of the bolt does not rotate. There are two 
models of the British army rifle, the old 
and the new. In the old model the barrel 
was about 30 inches long and in the new 
model about 24 inches. If the rifle corre- 
sponds to the above description it is the 
British army rifle and the ballistics of its 
cartridge are sufficiently near those of the 
Krag to make the ballistic tables of the one 
sufficiently accurate for the other. Cart- 
ridges for this rifle are manufactured in 
America loaded with the full-length bullet 
and any of the Savage bullets which run 
from 180 to 197 grains can be used in work- 
ing up sporting loads.” 


R. R. Van de Ver, Omaha, Neb.—Which 
is the better cartridge for a .25-20 Winches- 
ter rifle sighted for smokeless powder? the 
lead, soft-nose or full jacketed? Is it all 
right to use them as sent out by the Win- 
chester factory, or do they require some 
kind of lubricant? 


Answer.—The .25-20 smokeless cartridge 
with lead bullet, which you refer to, has 
grooves, which are covered by the shell, 
filled with lubricant. Both the metal 
patched and soft-point bullets are not lubri- 
cated and it is, of course, not necessary to 
use lubricant with this style of ammunition. 
The ammunition with lead bullets is some- 
what less expensive than that with meta! 
patched or soft point, and somewhat bet- 
ter accuracy is obtained with these than 
witb the plain lead, and for all-round work 
the metal patched or soft point is largely 
used. 


Frank Houf, Elmer, Mo.—I have in my pos- 
session a muzzle-loading pistol and should 
like to know about when it was made, name 
of maker, etc. The barrel is of steel with 
a brass jacket all over. Length 9 inches. 
Smooth bore 9-16 inch. Is stamped on bar- 
rel as follows: 

EXTRA 
SHARPE 
PROOF 

It is brass-bound and shoots common gun 

caps. Lock stamped “Sharpe.” Looks very 


































































much like Cut No. 42, Plate No. 1 in June 
Outdoor Life, article by Mr. Don McGuire. 
Any information concerning this arm woul/l 
be gratefully received. 

(We are compelled to refer the above to 
our readers for reply. We trust some ot 
them may hand Mr. Houf the desired in 
formation.—Hditor.) 


Wilford Tichnor, Rifle, Colo—I would 
like your opinion as to which, is the best 
gun for all-round work including snap shoot- 
ing—the Marlin lever action .22 or the Rem- 
ington No. 3. grade pump action handling 
the same cartridges? Could the shot gun 
stock of the Standard grade be furnished 
for the No. 3 grade? 


Answer.—As to which of the two rifles 
you mention you would find best adapted to 
your requirements much would depend on 
which style of action you might prefer. The 
average man will find the trombone action 
the quickest, while the man skilled in han- 
dling the lever action will never complain 
of its lack of speed. You will find both 
arms accurate, but in deciding which of the 
two would likely prove the most satisfac- 
tory for your use you would be far more 
likely at deciding than anyone else—at least 
we are of that opinion. Shot gun butt stock 
for the No. 3 grade Remington can be fur- 
nished at an additional charge of $1. 

C. W. Goss, Paoli, Ind.—Can some brother 
sportsman tell me where I can procure a 
Remington-Lee rifle shooting the Model 1895 
.39 Caliber H. P. Winchester cartridge? I 
wrote the Remington people some time ago 
and asked them if they would slot the jacket 
on their .35 auto-loading rifle, and fasten the 
sights to the barrel proper. I rather sug- 
gested this feature in a general way, but 
they did not answer. Would like to hear 
from others regarding this scheme. Any 
wear caused by friction between the barrel 
and jacket could not throw the sights out 
of alignment with this system of attaching 
the sights. I like their action fine, but do 
not fancy the sighting. 


Answer.—Norval]l & Sharpleigh, St. Louis, 
might have a Remington-Lee such as you 
mention. We know of no other firm who 
would be likely to have one. This rifle, as 
you are probably aware, was discontinued 
several years ago. Referring further to your 
inquiry, as well as your last, we quote, from 
a letter from the Remington-Arms-U. M. C. 
Company as follows: 

“Relative to letter from Mr. Goss, which 
you sent us, we do not identify receipt of 
similar inquiry from him and this must have 
been lost in the mails. We have no .35 cali- 
ber Remington-Lee rifles left on hand and 
we have made a great many inquiries 
among different jobbers who we thought 
might have one, but without avail. We are 
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unable to locate a single arm of this type 
and caliber. In regard to the auto-loading 
rifle, because of the design of the arm, it 
would not be practicable to fasten the sights 
to the barrel itself. This is not necessary 
in order to insure the utmost accuracy. The 
sights on the Remington-U. M. C. auto-load- 
ing rifle are aligned with the bore of the 
barrel and not with the upper surface of the 
barrel jacket. So far as becoming inaccu- 
rate because of the recoiling of the barrel, 
Mr. Goss may rest assured that the rifle 
will never trouble him on this score. We 
have tried these rifles out in various tests, 
and in fact, have auto-loading rifles in the 
factory that have been shot many thousands 
of times, more than @ shooter would shoot 
a rifle in a life time, and there is no percep- 
tible play of the barrel to vary one’s aim. 
The barrel of this arm recoils in a straight 
line, consequently has no _ tendency to 
“whip” and disturb the aim as in a station- 
ary barrel. In addition to this, when the 
barrel is locked in the gun that except for 
the recoil it is as permanent in relation- 
ship to the sight as though the barrel and 
barrel jacket were one solid piece.” 


David P. Platt, Pawling, N. Y.—I see by 
“The Pistol and Revolver,” page 49, writ- 
ten by Mr. Himmelwright, that the muzzle 
energy of the .38 Smith & Wesson from a 4- 
inch barrel is 217 ft.lbs., whereas the 
muzzle energy of the .38 long Colt, with a 
heavier bullet and powder charge, and fired 
from a 6-inch barrel, is only 203 ft.-lbs. 
Is this true, and if so would you be kind 
enough to explain the reason to me? Also 
is the muzzle energy of the .45 Colt with 
7\%-inch barrel as low as 334 ft.tlbs.? 
I have recently become very much worried 
about my revolver shooting, which I do with 
a .88 Colt Special, on account of being very 
near sighted in my right eye. I had a pair 
of glasses made which overcomes this trou- 
ble, but very often forget to take them with 
me, and dislike to be bothered with them. 
I can also greatly improve my shooting by 
standing in a slightly strained position and 
using my left eye which is perfectly good. 
Then, of course, I could, I suppose, learn to 
shoot left handed, though at present this is 
very awkward. I should like to adopt one 
method and stick to it, as I believe more 
can be accomplished in that way than by 
constantly changing. So would you advise 
me to use my right hand and put on my 
glasses, or use my right hand and sight with 
my left eye, or learn to shoot left handed? 
If you could possibly help me out with this 
matter as soon as convenient, I should con- 
sider it a great favor for I am at a Joss to 
know what to do and turn to you for as- 
sistance. 


Answer.—We have no ballistic data con- 
cerning the two .38 cartridges you mention 
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but from the fact that the writer some years 
ago used both revolvers you mention, a 
great deal he is prepared to say that, in 
his judgment, the .38 long Colt is a more 
powerful cartridge than the ordinary. 38 
Smith & Wesson. The Colt long uses more 
powder and lead, as you state, and being 
shot from a longer barrel should have more 
energy. Tests for penetration always re- 
sulted in favor of the long cartridge, while 
at long distances it also carried better. The 
figures given for the .45 Colt revolver cart- 
ridge evidently refer to a lighter load than 
the arm was originally designed to handle, 
or else to a smokeless load, none of which. 
so far as we know, give the penetration or 
energy of the full 40-grain black powder 
load. The velocity for the 40-grain black 
powder cartridge, as loaded by the U. M. C. 
company,is from 915 to 935 ft. secs., while 
the energy is about 475 ft. Ibs. As to 
the many discrepancies to be found in the 
book you refer to, we would refer you to 
the article appearing in the Arms and Am- 
munition department, Outdoor Life for 
August, 1908, by Tuley Francis Huntington. 
Also article by Lieut. Townsend Whelen in 
December number, same year. In June (also 
1908) Mr, Pascal De Angelis has something 
to say of importance concerning the errors 
to be found in this book, while more of the 
same nature can be found in article “Mr. 
Himmelwright’s book—The Pistol and Re- 
volver,” for Arms and Ammunition for 
March, 1910. We would suggest that you 
procure these numbers if you do not hap- 
pen to have them. It is most unfortunate 
that a book of this nature should contain 
the many errors that are to be found in it. 
After carefully considering your statements 
concerning your revolver work, we believe 
you would eventually secure better results 
should you adopt the left handed method of 
shooting. To shoot right handed you re- 
quire your glasses which often you do not, 
have with you; to shoot right handed, but 
to aim with left eye, is undoubtedly rather 
an awkward position, therefore to be pre- 
pared to enjoy revolver practice at all times 
regardless of whether you have your glasses 
with you or not, and to avoid the necessity 
of shooting from an unnatural position such 
as would result should you shoot right 
handed, but aim with left eye, it seems to 
us you would be following the best plan to 
adopt left handed shooting altogether. At 
first it would no doubt prove very awkward. 
but, considering your left eye being perfect, 
it would seem not far from the proper thing 
to train your left hand to work in harmony 
with it. 


A correspondent, whose letter we regret 
to state has been mislaid, asks for informa- 
tion concerning rim fire cartridges, for 
which the old four-barrelled Sharps pistol 
with revolving hammer, of :32 caliber rim 


fire, was made, stating, as nearly as we can 
remember, that the ordinary rim fire car- 
tridges of modern make invariably burst 
when firing. We have done our best to ob- 
tain information such as was desired, the 
only definite thing learned being that the 
old cartridges of this caliber were different 
than the ones now being manufactured, 
about the only place where they might now 
be obtained being of Francis Bannerman, 
New York City, and, of course, it is not 
certain that even he would have them. 





Concerning Standard Fire Arms. 


Severa: have written us within the past 
few months asking if the Standard rifles 
were still being manufactured, these writers 
stating that they had been informed that 
the Standard Company had failed. For the 
benefit of these parties we can say that 
the property, plant and patents of The 
Standard Arms Company were acquired by 
a new company, this new company being 
known as The Standard Arms Manufactur- 
ing Company, which will continue to manu- 
facture the Standard line of rifles in an im- 
proved form. In external appearance the 
new Standard rifles are apparently like the 
old style, though numerous and important 
changes in construction and design have 
been incorporated in the new arms which 
make them superior in many respects to the 
earlier ones. The new Standards can be 
had with a neat and handsome selected wal- 
nut action handle in place of the bronze 
action handle formerly supplied with Stand- 
ard rifles, which gives the improved Stand- 
ards a more refined appearance. 

The Standard Company will soon be pre- 
pared to place on the market a .50 caliber 
repeating shotgun which, it is claimed, will 
make an exceedingly good pattern with shot 
at thirty yards and will shoot with accuracy 
and great shocking power with ball cart- 
ridge a distance of more than 100 yards. 
This gun will be in appearance almost iden- 
tical with the Standard hand operated 
model, will weigh slightly over six pounds, 
carrying in magazine and chamber three 
shots. 





A St. Louis Woman’s Good Score. 





This score was made by Mrs. A. Meyer of 
St. Louis, Mo., shooting a target pistol, off- 
hand; distance 30 feet; 2-inch bull. Mrs. Mey- 
er is a lover of the hills and is as proficient 
in rifle shooting as with pistol. 
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BE YOUR OWN TAXIDERMIST 


Stop paying professional taxi- 
dermists exorbitant prices for 
mounting your birds and game 
heads. DO THIS WORK YOUR- 
SELF. You can easily and quick- 
a ponates every detail of the 

under our instruction. YOU 
wits L ENJOY EVERY MOMENT 
YOU GIVE TO THE ART. The 
work is both interesting and fas- 
cinating. There is just as much 
pleasure in mounting and pre- 
serving your own specimens as 
there is in hunting them and se- 
curing them in the fields and 
woods If you do not know how 
to mount your own trophies vou 
are LOSING HALF THE PLEA- 
SURE YOU SHOULD HAVE 


DECORATE YOUR 


HOME, DEN AND 
OFFICE 


Nothing is more beautiful and 
attractive for the walls and for 
decorations than well mounted 
specimens of birds and animals 
You can do this work yourself 
and the cost is so low that it need 





not be considered Every bird 
animal, every game head you se- 
One of our students at work cure can be mounted and given a 


place in your collection In a 
short time you will have a collection that you would not sell for hundreds of dollars, and you and all 
your friends will be highly delighted with your splendid trophies that you have both killed and 


mounted for yourself 
LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL 


Only your spare time is needed for learning this wonderful art. You can take your own time for 
your membership in the school is for life. You start right into practical work at once, and in a 
short time you can mount specimens in a way that will delight you. We teach you carefully and 
take a personal interest in your success. Give 
the work a trial. Thousands of leading pro- 
fessional men, farmers, hunters and men and 
boys of every occupation enjoy taxidermy, and 
are members of our school. Let us send you 
hundreds of letters they have written to us 
telling about their success. 


OUR SCHOOL 


TEN YEARS OF SUCCESS IS OUR HISTORY 
This school is the ORIGINAL SCHOOL OF 
TAXIDERMY. It has met with a wonderful 
success and is today the only school of the kind 
in the world. Many others have been started, 
but have been unable to give satisfaction, on 
account of the GOVERNMENT COPYRIGHT 
ON OUR LESSONS AND INSTRUCTIONS. The 
school is known and endorsed by all the lead- 
ing sportsmen’s magazines in the country. The Prof. J. w. Fiwood, sportsman, 
Editor of Outdoor Life will tell you that this taxidermist. The originator and 
institution is absolutely reliable and competent President of the Northwestern 
to teach you correctly and with complete sat- School of Taxidermy. 
isfaction. All of our instructors are experts 

Our methods are STANDARD AND ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. Our 
work was awarded FIRST GRAND PRIZE AND NINE GOLD MEDALS 
AT THE PORTLAND EXPOSITION. 
We want you to know more about our school. We want you for 
a student, and will GUARANTEE SATISFACTION or NOT CHARGE 
YOU A CENT FOR YOUR TUITION 


Largest buffaloin the world. Mounted by , 7 7 , ™ — 
us for the well-known Rockefellers tia tel cnctoulebe. course is VERY REASONABLE. Write us today 


of Cleveland, Ohio. 








gor will send FREE to readers of 
OU eae ron yr OUR ELE- N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY. 
ree! CRP ONEW CATALOGUE COPY 64 N. Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Nebr 
Ore THE TAXIDERMY MAGA- 
DREDS OF LETTERS NE, oe eTU DENTS ana. toni I am interested in learning Taxidermy. 
particulars about our school and our methods of Send at once, without obligation of any 
seacning Damiceriny by mail, if you ave ae ye kind, your new catalog. magazine and full 
catalog W ostal w 
simply MAIL THE COUPON and we will send these particulars about your school. 
books and particulars by FIRST MAIL PREPA 
SPORTSMEN, INVESTIGATE! YOU OWE — rao i ee ee | SS 
YOURSELF. DO IT TODAY. 
THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY. Address. ......++-++- +++. 
64 N. Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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$3.50 Recipe For 
Weak Kidneys, 
Free 


Relieves Urinary rinary and Kidney 
Troubles, Backache, Strain- 
ing, Swelling, Etc. 


Stops Pain in the Bladder, Kidneys 
and Back. 


Wouldn’t it be nice within a week or so to begin to say 
goodbye forever to the scalding, dribbling, straining, or too 
frequent passage of urine; the forehead and the back-of-the- 
head aches; the stitches and pains in the back; the growing 
muscle weakness; spots before the eyes; yellow skin; sluggish 
bowels; swollen eyelids or ankles; leg cramps; unnatural short 
breath; sleeplessness and the despondency? 

I havea recipe for these troubles that you can depend on, 
and if you want to make a quick recovery, you ought to write 
and get a copy of it. Many a doctor would charge you $3.50 
just for writing this prescription, but I have it and will be 

glad to send it to you entirely free. Just drop me a line like 
this: Dr. A. E. Robinson, K-1840 Luck Building, Detroit, Mich., 
and I will send it by return mail ina plain envelope. As you 
will see when you get it, this recipe contains only pure, harm- 
less rem dies, but it has great healing and pain-conquering 


power. 

It will quickly show its power once you use it so I think 
you had better see what it is without delay. I will send yous 
copy free—you can use it and cure hy 


DON’T WEAR A TRUSS |: 


, - = 
rN Pats tras, bog PADS ur ~ 4 
plicators made self-adhesive perpessly to hold 

the ops securely in place. > 
Jouckles or spriags—cannot slip, - can 
SE compress against the pubic bone. 
The most obstinate cases eured, Thousands 
have successfully treated themselves at home 
without hindrance from work. Soft as velvet— 
easy to apply—inexpensive. Awarded Gold Medal. Pro- 
cess of recovery is 54-1 ~ no Teal ot for truss, We 
prove what we say bv ing ——" abso- 
lutely FRER. ” Write TOD Diy. A 




















Emblem Stcteousiien 


THE SATISFACTORY KIND 
STRONG-POWERFUL FAST 
AGENTS WANTED 


EMBLEM MFG. CO., Angola, (Erie Ce.,) N. Y. 











Anti - Nicotine 
Calabash Pipe 


y/ Only 40 Cents 


as splendid Oalabash is modeled on the lines of the original 
African Calabash Gourd. I have placed in it my famous Anti- 
Nicotine Bowl, made of a clay-like material which absorbs 
the nicotine and uses it to color the pipe like the finest meerschaum. 
You do not have to 
Three for One Dollar ..,.*°° 20,20, have to 
There are no vile fumes. It is always sweet, clean, dry. With Ger- 
man Silver mountings, 40 cents each, three for a dollar. Sent 
prepaid anywhere with a copy of our fine catalog of smokers’ 
articles, our money back if not satistied. Send today. 
H. MENGES, The Smoker’s Friend. 1@9 Menges Bide. St. Louis. Mo. 


3 BEAUTY POSES 25c 


Decorate Your “De1.’’ W:th “Art Gems” 


Exquisite portrayals of female loveliness. 8 bewitching 
poses 25e. 6 for 500. Or :646x8% photograph free with 
every order for six. Our Dollar Special:—Two 634x844 
_—— 6 cabinet size and 32 small photos, all for 
tions of ti or other cheap trash. 
Or pitas are real photographs. Money back if not 

























ART PHOTO CO., 2001 0. L., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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E A FUR DEALE 
YOU can get ALL the Profit ALWAYS 
How to do « Safe, Sure Fur Business 
Write for deslers TOP MARKET Price-List L qs y 
ELLIOTT M. COPELAND, Sec’y, STEUBENVILLE, 0. '» 


MAKE YOUR OWN Py attaching 


to a Mason 


fruit jar or 
MINNOW ‘32:22: 
iaeRIGGS 

TRAP eece 


Can be carried in 
yom le or 

Made of transparent glass, cua but 33 oz, 
Price 50c postpaid. 


A. C. BRIGGS CO. 
106 Bonsiet et Bie g-, Detroit, Mich. 
Good Deal to Dealers. 











Moun Highway Maps 


Mounted on cloth. 
An accurate guide for tourists, hunters, campers, Price $2.00. 
Also maps of Denver and Colorado, 25c¢ each. 


A.S. CARTER, 531 16th St., Denver, Colo. 








Practice in the U. 8S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 


and Copyright Cases. 
Patents obtained in U. and Foreign Countries. 


Trademarks registered boat, Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O° BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER. 
Suite 301-303 Continental Bldg. Phone Main 2853. 
DENVER. COLORADO. 











JOHN B. GOFF 


(Formerly Meeker, Colo. ) 


New Address, CODY, WYO. 
For hagentncers ® Park 
Guide 22.82" 


Specialty—T[jion and Lynx Hunting 


Best Pack of Bear and Lion Dogs in America. Can 
Handle Parties in Open Season for Elk, Sheep and Deer. 
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ESTABLISHED 1831 


G. GAUDIG & BLUM 


123 West 27th Street : NEW YORK 
LEIPZIG—LONDON—PARIS—BERLIN 


Importers and Exporters of 


RAW FURS 


PROMPT RETURNS On request shipments kept seperate until 
H | EST PRICES remittance is found satisfactory. 
F ASSORTMENTS References: Mercantile Agencies and Banks 


















The Book with the Tang of the Out of Doors 


Some Big Game Hunts 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
By A. H. CORDIER, M. D. 


The annals of out door literature contain no 
more interesting record of just how big game 
are hunted than Dr. Cordier’s well told experi- 
ences, ‘‘Some Big Game Hunts.”’ Itis writ- 
ten in tnat delightful flowing narrative style which turns a record of facts into 
a hunter’s romance. Many stories, it is true, have been written about big 
game hunts but none have the intensive interest of Dr. Cordier’s fascinating 
work. A book for office tired people as well as those who hunt. 
The book is about 84 x 6}, contains about 350 pages and is per- 

X manently bound in cloth. The cover is stamped in two colors. 

SO Send one of the coupons today to 
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Your Magazines for the Year 


AT LOWEST PRICES OBTAINABLE 


By subscribing for two or more publications at the same time you get the advantage 


of these special clubbing rates. 


remittance price on any combination of magazines you wish. 


class number preceding periodicals desired, add them 


COSMOPOLITAN. . . 20 


EXAMPLE 


«|| ee ee ee 


OUTDOOR LIFE. . . . 24 
61 x 5 = $3.05 the Remittance Price. 


By our simplified clubbing plan you can figure the 


Simply write down the 


up and multiply the total by five. 





PUBLICATIONS MAY BE SENT TO ONE OR DIFFERENT ADDRESSES 





on 


Advertising and Selling.$2.00 
27 Ainslee’s Magazine - 1.80 


24 Alaska-Yukon ........ 1.60 
20 All Story Magazine.... 1.00 
16 Amateur Sportsman ... 1.00 
17 American Boy......... 1.00 
70 American Field, W..... 4.00 
55 Amer. Homes & Gardens 3.00 
23 American Magazine.... 1.50 
24 American Photography. 1.50 
9 Amer. Poultry Journal. .50 
DO ASUONT: 6. 6k vsnbas> thas meee 
77 Atlantic Monthly ..... 4.00 
47 Automobile ........... 3.00 
24 Baseball Magazine..... 1.50 
Oe Meee ee PE oo ns cancené 3.00 
fs 7 6 ere 1.00 
ST Bite Beok os. .ccccs... 1.50 
50 Buffalo Bill Stories 
CWOREEN) + soca soreness 2.50 
OE, TES Sk ic ed ace ee 
17 Boys’ Magazine........ 1.00 


15 Business & Bookkeeper 1.00 
17 Camera Craft (new)... 1.00 


Se GPU ia tci Soest 6 60.0's 4.00 
ae Sn OD oe aw ae 1.00 
110 Collier’s Weekly ....... 5.50 
20 Cosmopolitan .......... 1.50 
30 Country Gentleman cos Ge 


70 Country Life in America 4.00 


aw eee 3.00 
35 Current Literature ove ee 3.00 
RS eee 1.60 
os ll. eee -76 


24 Electrician & Mechanic 1.50 
23 Etude (for music lovers) 1.50 


23 Everybody’s . ......... 1.50 
8 Farm and Fireside..... 60 
15 Farm Journal (5 yrs.). 100 
23 Field and Stream...... 1.50 
SP are cx. ow & ceeds © 1.00 
47 Forest and Stream betas 3.00 
35 Fra Magazine ......... 2.00 
- C: '. be Gs ea h os e's - 1.50 
23 Good Health dik te oe 1.50 
20 Good Housekeeping ... 1.50 
27 Green Book Album.... 1.50 
70 Harper’s Magazine..... 4.00 


20 Harper’s Basar........ 1.26 
70 Harper’s Weekly....... 4.00 
16 Health Culture ....... 1.00 
50 House Beautiful ...... 3.00 
50 House and Garden .... 3.00 
23 Housekeeper Ta 1.50 


20 Hunter, Trader&Trapper 1.00 
42 Journal of Education... 2.50 


eer 5.00 
16 Judge’s Library and 
Sis Hopkins ......... 1.00 
16 Judge’s Quarterly...... 1.00 
14 Kennel Review ....... 1.00 
7® Keramic Studio ....... 4.00 
30 Ladies Home Journal.. 1.60 
95 Leslie’s Weekly ....... 5.00 
Ree eS Sh ree 5.00 
85 Lippincott’s . ......... 3.00 
60 Literary Digest ....... 3.00 
17 Little Folks (new sub.) 1.00 
17 Live Stock Journal.... 1.00 
9 MeCal?’e ..csccscciccce .50 
23 McClure’s ... 1.50 
30 Medical Review ‘of Rev. 2.00 
23 Metropolitan .......... 1.50 
12 Modern Priscilla ...... -76 
47 Motor Age ..........-. 3.00 
35 Motor Boat .........-.. 2.00 
18 Motor Cycle (illus.).... 1.00 
17 Meter Freid «5. esses 1.00 
20 Munsey’s Magazine.... 1.00 
17 Musical Observer...... 1.00 
23 Musician . .....cccsecse 1.56 
17 National Food Mag.... 1.00 
15 National Guard Mag... 1.00 
23 National Magazine .... 1.50 
7 National Poultry Mag.. .50 
17 National Sportsman ... 1.00 
35 New England Magazine 1.75 
13 Wew FGOR .. -ccoccesscose -75 


30 New Story Magazine .. 1.50 
50 Nick Carter Weekly ... 2.50 
70 North Amer. Review... 4.00 


20 OpportuRity . 2... cccscee 1.50 
 & . Ree yee 1.50 
24 Outdoor Life.......... 1.60 
23 Outer’s Book _......... 1.60 
50 Outing Magazine...... 3.00 
rrr 3.00 


23 
23 
23 
30 
24 
25 
17 
22 
17 
25 


Overland Monthly ..... 1.50 
Pacific Monthly ....... 1.50 
Pearson’s Magazine .... 1.50 
People’s Magazine 
Photo Era 


Pictorial Review... 
Popular Educater. : 
Popular Electricity. 





Poultry Culture .. gh F 


prastieal Engineer .... 1-00 
Railroad Man's Mag. .. 1.00 
pS EG 4 

RR ae 1.50 
Review of Reviews.... 3.00 


Rod and Gun (in Can.) 1.00 
Rod and Gun (in U. 8.) 1.59 


St. Nicholas (new sub). 3.00 
Saturday Evening Post 1.50 
Short Stories ....... 1.50 
Scientific ‘American. 3.00 
Scrap Book .......-- oo Eee 
BeriVMerS .ccccccvves - 3.00 
Sere ee eee 3.00 
Smith’s Magazine ..... 1.50 
Strand Magazine ...... 1.60 
Suburban Life ......... 3.00 
GUOCORE skicctes rie sscce 1.00 
GE . Saree sexta seecce 1.50 
BOSOM os grecadsses.. 2.00 
Technical World....... 1.60 
Theatre Magazine ..... 3.60 
Tip Top Weekly ...... 2.50 
TORDOCR: bss chies 6 oe. 2.00 
Top Notch Magazine .. 2.00 


85 Town and Country(new) . 00 
$5 Travel Magazine ...... 00 
16 Uncle Remus ......... er 
37 Violimiat .....cccccccne 1.60 
Oe WEEN is he's p 60.6.) don nemo 4.00 
23 Woman’s Home Com- 
DAMION ..cccccrssce ++ 1.60 
37 World’s Work oske Oe 
35 World To-day ......... 3.00 
RS eer eee eee 2.00 
23 Young’s Magazine ..... 1.50 
40 Youth’s Companion ... 2.00 





These rates apply on all subscriptions sent anywhere in the United States, its possessions, 


and Mexico. 


Canadian postage for most publications is 50 cents extra; foreign, $1.00. 


All publications when ordered alone must be subscribed for at full regular rates. 


These rates are official and no one may quote any lower rates. 
sent to one or different addresses. 


all orders to 


State whether subscription is new or renewal. 


Publications may be 
Send 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., 1824 Curtis St, DENVER, COLO. 
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' ‘ rT 1h This is without question the most wonderful and 
best Gun sight ever invented, if you want to do better 
shooting than you ever did in your life, order one 
Stating what make, caliber and model gun you wish 

Riciteetaamedl 





to use it on, so the proper size will be sent you. Put 
it on and us it in the dark woods where you could 


not see another sight, try it in all conditions of light 

orn ey and under all circumstances, and if you do not say it 

: ~S= is the best sight you ever used, I will give you the 
sight and refund your money. Price $1.50, 


The sights are macde the proper height and shape 
to fitany Rifle, Carbine, Target Pistol, Automatic 
Pistol or Revolver that has a movable front sight. 


Send for Sight list. Sporting Goods catalogue and 
Raw Fur price list. 





PRICE $1.50 908 and 910 A Street 
S. & W. Revolver DISCOUNT TO DEALERS Rife Sight W. F. Shear TACOMA, WASH. 


Send for OUTDOOR LIFE’S Clubbing Offers 








Little Things 
that Make a 
Big Winner 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


(BALL-BEARING, LONG-WEARING) 


Typebar ball-bearings made like a watch. Carriage, to move at a feather 
touch and stand at any point, unshakeable. Escapement, lightning swift, in 
its get-away from the operator’s nimble fingers. Touch, smooth, easy, 
with snappy response. Shift-key lightened to one-third ordinary pressure. 










Careful, painstaking application to such fine details of construction have 
given you a typewriter that gets big results and does satisfactory work 
—all kinds of it—without a bit of fuss or needless effort. 


Your stenographers will like the L. C. Smith & Bros. Type- 
writer because it enables them to do better work, do it 
easier, and do more of it. You'll want it, yourself, for 
the same reasons and also because, on account of 
the ball-bearings throughout, it keeps in 











Branches in all 
large cities 



















Send for “Another Decision better order and gives much longer L. C. Smith & Bros. 
by Experts’’ telling how the service Typewriter Co. 
Sera Arme Company cheee Band Onteg for Domest pad orcas 
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AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF TRAPPING AND KINDRED KNOWLEDGE 


The proper types of books have led many a man to a higher plane of accomplishment by opening to 
him new means and avenues for carrying out the work which he had set out to do. Many heads are better 
than one, and by benefiting by the experiences and eXperiments of others we save time and get farther along 
than if we had relied solely on our own efforts. 

This is especially true in the case of the HARDING LIBRARY. Each book has a specific purpose re- 
lating to a certain pursuit and is the product of not one mind, but by scores of minds, all trained in the 
hard school of experience, These books are not written in flowery, grammatical language, perhaps, nor are 
they ornate in typography, but they go to the heart of the subject with pleasing man-to-man naturalness, 
and the things one most wants to know, and tells them so that they may be cnieenneds Best of all, each 
we oe es Poo avenue of profit. Look over the list—the very book you have been looking for may be 
described right here. , 

























MINK TRAPPING—A dependable book of instruc- DEADFALLS AND SNARES—232 pages chuck full 
tion, giving methods of trapping as used by expe- of ingenious and effective devices for catching the fur- 
rienced trappers in all. parts of the country. It would bearers, plainly written and fully illustrated. This is 
take a hundred years for any one man to study out the most complete book on how to make ‘“home- 
and develop only a part of the information given in made” traps ever published. Cloth, postpaid, 60c. 
this book. There is money in mink trapping if you SCIENCE OF TRAPPING—Probably the most at- 
know how. After reading this book you will know tractive, most authoritative and most complete vol- 
how, not only to catch but how to handle and dispose ume issued by any publishing house on general 
of skins. If it helps you to catch one extra mink, subject of trapping, giving, as it does, ecessary 
you will profit several times the price of the book. practical natural history, the instructions | he real 
Cloth-bound, postpaid, 60c. experience to make a successful trapper of ne wha 

STEEL TRAPS—Since the days of Boone, Crockett will follow its advice, Cloth, postpaid, 60c. 
and the other old-school trappers, progress has made FUR FARMING—‘What are we going to do when 
itself felt as much in the improvement of traps as it the wild fur-bearers are all gone?” ask many trap- 
has in guns. To trap to the best advantage, one pers. “It looks like we’ll have to raise them,’ an- 
should know how to use them and about the various swer experienced men who believe that a number of 
makes, prices, etc. This 333-page book tells all there the valuable fur-bearers can be raised in captivity, 
is to tell about steel traps, their history, how made, the same as poultry, hogs and other domesticated ani- 
sizes for the various animals and detailed instruction mals. This book enters into full discussion of the sub- 
on where and how to set. Don’t make your trap pur- ject in all of its phases, with means, methods and di- 
chases without the advice of this book. Cloth, post- rections based on experiments that have been made in 
paid, 60c. this direction. This may be your opportunity to get 

FOX TRAPPING—‘“As sly as a fox’’ is an old ex- into a paying business ahead of the rush that will 
pression that warns one that to catch a fox, he must come later. You can settle the question by reading 
outwit one of the slyest members of the furry tribe. this book. Price, 60c, postpaid. 

For years and years and years, trappers have plotted LAND CRUISING AND PROSPECTING -—— Home- 
and planned how best to catch Reynard. The most steaders, hunters, trappers, prospectors, guides, etc., 
successful of these plans are included in this book, this book was written and printed for you. Its au- 
plainly written and illustrated, and will bring results thor, an experienced land surveyor, land cruiser and 
if there are foxes in your section. A dozen nice fox prospector, offers the results of his years of experience 
hides taken this winter would make your pocketbook in a readable, plain, practical manner. The book is 
feel good. Better risk 60¢ for a cloth-bound copy sent not intended for the “Professor’’ who can tell you 
postpaid to your address. It will prove a good paying about things after they are done by somebody else, but 
investment. for the man who goes out and does things himself. 

WOLF AND COYOTE TRAPPING—If you are in Cloth-bound, prepaid, 60c. 
wolf and coyote territory you need this book. It con- GINSENG AND OTHER MEDICINAL ROOTS—Is a 
tains the cream of the best secrets and methods of the collection of reliable information gleaned from authori- 
foremost ‘‘wolfers’ in this country and Canada, for tative sources, and is based on the actual experience 
trapping and hunting these depredators, all being of men who are not of the fakir class. It will prove 
woven into an interesting volume by a writer of long valuable to growers of ginseng and golden seal, as 
and varied trapping experience The book tells of well as collectors of medicinal roots, bark, leaves, etc. 
bounties, traps, dogs and all phases of wolf and coyote Tells how to grow, where found, medicinal uses, value, 
taking, fully illustrated. Cloth-bound, postpaid, 60c. ete. This is a sane, practical review of this interest- 


CAMP AND TRAIL METHODS—One of the most ing topic, about which so much unreliable matter has 
practical works on woodcraft ever written. Is intended been written and printed. The book contains 320 


for woodsmen, country people, mountain men, prospec- pages, 90 illustrations, cloth-bound, $1.00, postpaid. 
tors, trappers and the hardy outdoor people in general. CANADIAN WILDS—Tells about that country, the 
Among other things, contains a chapter on tanning Hudson Bay Company, Northern Indians and their 
furs and buckskins. Cloth, postpaid, 60c. modes of hunting, trapping, etc. @0e, 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Denver, Colorado 
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Like This Beer 


It ae to people because it 1s 
pac aged so daintily and looks 
sO appetizing 


The Beer of Quality 


has the delightful tonic tang of the hops and 
the rich mellow flavor of the fully matured 
malt without the excessive bitter or 


strong heavy flavor that so many 
find unpleasant. 


Best Dealers Everywhere 























ve . The Guaranteed 
RAINTEST 


WALL TENT 


REGISTERED 


Water-proof, Light and Stronger 
Than a Hand-Roped Tent. 


tna A . "<! 4 
LK Hi a a Raintest tents are made full 

ee a) ‘ size, of a new patented cloth 
> known as Black, Red and Blue 

* Diamond, or Raintest material. 
This cloth is ee the a 
ips ipl’. Wh rtrd cotton, guarant absolutely 
dip Su A ip (Ta a waterproof, and the patentable 
Ot vet feature is an extremely heavy 
sirens ape — selvage on each edge, which 
Ar. z oS = selvage alone will stand a pres- 
rae Ss sure of eight hundred pounds 


to the square inch, making a tent of this material stronger than a hand-roped tent, and at the same time light, waterproof 
and at a price about the same as the ordinary wall tent. We guarantee tents made of Raintest material, in every way, 
Size, Feet Height of Height of No. 10 Black No, 12 Red No, 14 Blue 
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Wall, Feet Center, Feet Diamond Twill Diamond Duck Diamond Duck 

n~ 1 di beentensease 3 » Ghee 28s a RR ee $ 7.15__ ae $ 9.40 
i A eae RE RENE RES. 1 le SS eee ls silieieienterkes | ae 12.75 
ERE, - Tal eireton Me 'xbebhplelndakwetn i eictin snes acsbiabhgeadaes Ss wsengehchatinnceanta-a ad 8 eRe Se 15.00 
$e ap abtidibinncsdeges RDI Ue aaa. EE hcwddWibeudtancindie seit _ ae eo ee 20.25 


Larger sizes in same proportion. Above prices for Tents complete f. o. b. Denver. 
If interested in other canvas goods write for illustrated catalog. 


THE COLORADO TENT & AWNING CO., 
1642 Lawrence Street Dept. E. DENVER, COLORADO 
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To excel 
at Indoor Target 


Shooting, requires pa- 
tience, skill and the best 


possible equipment in the way of 


ing results as a criterion, the Win- 
chester .22 Caliber, Take-Down 
Schuetzen Single Shot Rifle, fitted 
with a Winchester Telescope 
Sight, and Winchester Cartridges, 
constitute the most desirable combination obtain- 


Ww 


TRADE MARK 





able for this kind of shooting. It meets all the 


requirements of the most exacting experts. 


Investigate the Merits of This Combination 











| arifle, sights and ammunition. Tak- 
| 








The DENVER 23:2" House Tents 


Manufactured Solely By 


THE DENVER TENT & AWNING COMPANY 


ALFRED S. PROCTER, President 


1434 Larimer Street, Denver, Colo. 





Shipped Anywhere. 

Made in Sections. 

We offer three propositions: 
1. Complete. 
2. Skeleton frame. 
3. Canvas only. 





Patent ventilatoralways included. 


For those suffering from tuber- 
culosis, or if you need the rest 
cure for tired nerves. 


Our House Tent is what you want. |.. 
Also No. 725 Chair, $4.00 Each. Illastrating One of Our Larger Tents. 
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The Y/ LE 1912 


Has ALL the Features that Show Real 
Advancement Over 1911 


Keep these 1912 YALE points in mind; they mark 
the great progress that has been made in comparison 
with 1911 motorcycles. 


You Must Demand a YALE to get them all 


2% in. Studded Tires; Eclipse Free Engine Clutch 
with positive lever control; new full high Forks and 
Triple Anchored Handlebars; longest stroke motor yet 
made; Dual Oiling System; perfected Double Grip 
Control and Wide Mud Guards. 


YALE Motorcycles Hold the 
Records for Endurance 


Write today for full wy 4 about these real 
1912 motorcycles: Model 24, 4 H. P.; Model 24 M, 4 H. 
P. with Bosch Magneto; Model 25, 5 H. P. Twin; 
Model 27, 7 H. P. Twin. 


THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO. 
1750 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


World’s 








INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace or Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide 


Men’s Sizes, 6 to 11, at $2.75 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 2 to 6, at $2.25 


Sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Money refund- 
ed if not satisfactory. 


We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts in 
America. Carry in stock the largest assortment of 
Snow Shoes in the country. Also hand made Genuine 
Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves and Mittens. Our 
Wisconsin Cruising Shoes have no superior as a hunt- 
ing shoe. Send for Free Catalog today. 


Metz & Schloerb, 33:i¢ds fwis: 
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At Wholesale 


Get Your 
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thorn to wear for life. Write toda Sn renee 
for SRectciewicee American wagon ] 
American may nr Ree —model 14 
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A steel fishing rod that’s collapsible. 
Can be used in any length up to 8% 
feet, or telescoped down to 28 inches. 
Joints lock into place by an ingenious 
arrangement of, the guides. Rod is 
equipped with “BRISTOL” reversible 
handle and each rod is GUARANTEED 
THREE YEARS against any defects in 
workmanship. 

This rod can be used in any one of a 
number of combinations; as a bait- 
caster or troller; for still fishing or 
asa fly rod. 

With maple, celluloid or cork 
handle, prices are respectively: 
$4.50, $5.00 and $5.50. If your dealer 
doesn’t handle it, send to us for 
catalogue. 


“FISH STORIES” BOOK FREE 


One of the cleverest 
and most interesting 
books of fish stories 
ever published. Free 
on request. Send for 
one today. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
88 Horton St. Bristol, Coun, 









“Brown’s Waterproof 
~~ ul 








Most Comfortable 
and Easy Fitting 
Cap Ever Made 


ENDORSED BY 
“HIS MAJESTY” 
THE HUNTER 














«Made of Tan or Olive Green Khaki also Corduroy; has 
rubberized lining which makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur inside band to be pulled down over ears in cold 
weather. Outside rim also can be turned down, preventing 
water or snow running down back of neck. This is the 


best and most practical hunting 

WERE CERES —. ncavtnnnddtnensoces PRICE $1.25 
This cap will please any sportsman. If your dealer can't 
supply you, send us your order and size. Sent prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. Order today. 


L. H. BROWN & CO. 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
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able in these countries. In addition to ad- 
venture, incidents of travel and anecdotes of 
native life. much advice relating to crops, 
mines, products, conditions, etc., for those 
contemplating taking up land or investing 
capital in either country, is given in the 
course of the brilliant narrative. As Mrs. 
Colville does not shoot, her husband wrote 
two chapters of the book on sport and de- 
scription of the game found in these coun- 
tries. The photographic illustrations are 
beautiful examples of the engraver’s art, be- 
ing direct from prhotographs taken en 
route. 


A Guide Book to Colorado, by Eugene Par- 
sons, author of “The Making of Colorado,” 
etc.; liberally illustrated with cuts of pho- 
tographs, maps, etc.; $1.50 net; Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 


Colorado has long needed just such a book, 
and the traveling public has just as long suf- 
fered for want of it. It is a guide book, and 
yet it is so attractively written up and il- 
lustrated that it might be called one con- 
tinual story. From a scenic, healthful and 
climatic standpoint, Colorado stands at the 
head of her sister states, and when we real- 
ize the fact, it is a wonder that such.a book 
has been delayed so long. The state is a 
paradise for the scientist, the geologist, the 
angler, the sportsman, the _ recreationist. 
Soon will be finished the thousand-mile au- 
tomobile road which practically circles th= 
state, crossing several ranges of the Rock- 
ies and winding its way through most ofthe 
well-known cities. Mr. Parsons tells of the 
state by counties, giving history and tradi- 
tions, local features, special beauties, dis- 
tances, rates, and outlining excursions so 
that whether one goes for a day or longer 
time, he may know how to equip himself, 
and may select his vantage points with com- 
fort and ease. 





The Life of a Foxhound, by John Mills; lib- 
erally illustrated in color by J. A. Shep- 
herd; Hodder & Stoughton, New York and 
London, 


Those who have followed the hounds in 
this country in the trailing of predatory ani- 
mals will have a Jeaning toward this book 


as there are few of the packs used here for 
such sport that do not contain at least one 
or two foxhounds and crosses with the blood- 
hound. The author, an old hound man, tells 
his story through an old favorite hound. This 
dog’s story—the story of his life—is the 
book. It is like the “Wahb” of Ernest 
Thompson Seton—in many ways. The stvle 
of the binding, of the letter-press and every- 
thing connected with the get-up of the vol- 
ume is first class. 


The Spell of the Rockies, by Enos A. Mills; 
356 pages; illustrated; $1.75 net; Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 


Mr. Mills is quite well qualified to write 
on anything concerning life in the Rockies. 
He is a type of Western character that will 
soon pass away. Modest, reticent, unassum- 
ing, he is the typical frontiersman. He 
loves the Rockies as the sheep does the 
crags, and can annihilate space in traveling 
from one dangerous point to another quite as 
proficiently as that animal. (We know, for 
we have been in the mountains with him on 
several occasions). This is his third book, 
and it will, we hope, not be his last: He es- 
chews conventionality and the city life, 
spending his idle moments at his “inn” at the 
foot of Long’s Peak, at an elevation of 9,000 
feet. It was here that he received the in- 
spiration to write of the forests and the 


mountains, a spot that for beauty and gran- 
deur is not excelled on this continent. “The 
Spell of the Rockies” breathes the spirit of 
Enos A. Mills. It is his life, and the chap- 
ters on “Racing an Avalanche,” “The Forest 
Fire,” “Little Boy Grizzly,” “Alone with a 
Landslide,” “In a Mountain Blizzard,” etc. 
are realistic, true to nature, 


Health for Young and Old, by A. T. Scho- 
field, M. D.: 300 pages; G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 


Those who look for the ordinary statistics 
and diet tables of hvgiene manuals in Dr. 
Schofield’s latest book will be disappointed. 
His aim seems to have rather been to en- 
force those principles that underlie all health 
questions and to lay stress on certain facts 
in daily life that are but little known, The 
author is not a faddist, but a man who real- 
izes that a too conscious effort to attain 
health more often results in the loss of what 
health the individual may have than in any 
gain. With this warning reiterated, at fre- 
quent intervals, the author imparts some 
very suggestive advice on sleep, air, food, ex- 
ercise, sanitary clothing and all the other 
general conditions that make for health. 








Abroad in a Runabout, by A. J. and F. H. 
Hand: illustrated; 356 pages; $1.50 net; A. 
Cc. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


This book tells an interesting story of a 
foreign trip by husband and wife in a runa- 
bout. They had formerly been abroad, knew 
the lure of the Old World, and, traveling 
there, had felt the annoyance and handicap 
of being bound to fixed itineraries. They 
had driven over there, and knew the fascina- 
tion of the splendid roads. The book is a 
valuable one not only for those who like to 
get glimpses along the highways and by- 
ways of the Old World, but especially to 
those contemplating an automobile or other 
kind of atourthere. Forty-five clever repro- 
ductions from photographs taken bv the au- 
thors embellish the work. The principal fea- 
ture of the book lies in the fact that it tells 
how such a trip can be made by a man of 
moderate income with a small car. 


The Airedale, by William Haynes; 70 cents; 
102 pages; Outing Publishing Co. New 
York, 


Dog lovers, and especially those of the bear 
and lion trailing class, will be interested in 
this, the latest book by Mr. Havnes, author 
of “Beagles and Beagling,” “Toy Dogs,” etc 
Probably no breed of dogs in history has 
met with popular favor in so short a time 
as the Airedale; and he has justly earned 
his good name, for as an all-around house 
dog. a water dog. or, where he shines the 
brightest, on the lion, bear or cat trail, he 
has already won a place for himself that 
cannot be denied. Mr. Haynes has given 
much thought to the dog in general and 
handles his subject masterfully. 


Exercise and Health, by Woods Hutchinson. 
M. D.; 156 pages; 70 cents net; Outing Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. 


The author deals largely in muscular de- 
velopment, the strengthening of the phys- 
ique through physical effort, and in the 
benefits and errors of exercise. He goes 
into the effects of daily occupation on our 
physical bodies, and throughout the book 
there is noticeable an air of that idea that 
muscle maketh the man. The dangers as 
well as the benefits of athletics are pointed 
out; and, altogether, the volume is a con- 
cise, sensible treatise on the secret of how 
to keep well and strong. 





(Above books for sale by Outdoor Life—postage extra.) 
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HAVE YOUR SHELLS 


LOADED 
WITH 


SHOTGUN POWDER 


A dense powder that is absolutely uniform in velocity and 
pattern. It is waterproof and not affected by climatic changes. 
Always in perfect condition everywhere and always reliable,—two 
requisites giving it clear and undisputed title—‘‘Infallible’. Being 
chemically pure, it will not pit the gun barrel. Safety to the shooter 
and protection to gun barrel. These features appeal to the exper- 
ienced shooter. 


THE RESULT OF OVER A CENTURY’S EXPERIENCE 


The advantages of ‘‘Infallible’’ and all other Du Pont Brands of 

Smokeless Shotgun Powders are largely due to the accumulated 

experience of 109 years of powder making. The most scru- 

pulous care in the selection of raw materials, the employment 

of skilled labor exclusively, and the use of the best mechani- 

cal equipment are the means adopted to make Du Pont 
Smokeless Shotgun Powders. 


Unequaled for Field and Trap Shooting 


Send for “‘Infallible’’ Booklet No. 23. Gives best loads for various 
game and other valuable information for shooters. 


uliay E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., 


a ee 
re gf _ : 
2 : ie 


a . —_<\\ 
PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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FREE 


“T 9% mailed free to those interested in Raw Furs. Send us your 
he Shubert Shipper mame on a postal—TODAY—and get the most accurate, 

reliable and only Market Report of its kind published. It is 
not a Trapper’s Guide, but a publication, which gives you Reports of what is doing in all the Markets of the World in 


AMERICAN RAW FURS 7° information is worth hundreds of dollars to you. 


rite for it— 


A.B. Shubert ee" American Raw Furs 
Dept. D., 25-27 W. Michigan Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


















You can transform any kerosene (coal oil) lamp or lantern 
into dazzling brilliancy with our wonderful Bright Light 
Burner. 50 candle ea invisible and unbreakable 
Ap Mantle. Brighter than electricity, better than gas 
eke kes and perfectly safe. No ne ery WWIII 
t like any kerosene lamp. Nothing to get out of or n\ 
Prettivety will not smoke or flicker. 
AGENTS WANTED Zr ecpponunity ot elite time, work 
allor spare time. Experience unnecessary. Make big money—be indepen- 


dent. Write today. Act quick—territory going fast. Complete sample, post- 
4 for $1.00. Money back if not satisfactory. 


BRIGHT LIGHT CO., Dept. 205, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


nme to co To CALIFORNIA 


Ideal for 
Recreation, Rest 


and Health 


Through cars via various routes, in connection with the 


Southern Pacitic 


The “Road of a Thousand Wonders” 
































Paso Robles Hot Springs 
PASO ROBLES, CALIF. 


“Any one can get well here.”"—Robley D. Evans. 








A variety of California literature attractively illus- 
trated, describing its resources, famous resorts and 
numerous wonders, also maps and folders showing 
routes, through rome ew and other valuable information, 
may be obtained by addressing 


WM. K. McALLISTER, General Agent, Denver covoraDs 


————— 
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Who Uses Dead Shot? 


1911: Grand American Handicap. 
Won: by Mr. Harvey Dixon, Oronogo, Mo. 


Amateurs Score: 99 out of 100—from 20 yards. 
Powder: Dead Shot. 


1911: Season’s High Average. 
Won: by Mr. John R. Taylor. 


Professionals 2:"='::" 
Why do winners use Dead Shot? 


It meant $1,000 in cash to Mr. Harvey’ ing achievement. Four years out of five, 
Dixon, besides the Interstate trophy, to win professionals using “Dead Shot’ have won 
the Grand American Handicap. To win he _ this coveted honor. Is it any wonder that 
had to select his powder with utmost professionals prefer “Dead Shot?” 
thought and care. Isn’t this substantial evi- 
dence that “DEAD SHOT” is the powder 
for amateurs as well as professionals to use? 


You, too, will prefer “Dead Shot” if you 
will try it—compare its patterns and its 
penetraticn with that of any other powder. 

For professional shooters the winning of Once acquainted with “Dead Shot” you will 
the “Season’s High Average” is the crown- always prefer it. 


All dealers carry Dead Shot loads in stock. We guarantee the stability of Dead Shot. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS . 
CHICAGO BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
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YEARS 








Remington Autoloading Shotgun 




















One of Browning’s Patents. 


Send For Our Catalog wistrm> FREE 


DESCRIPTIVE OF 


Everything for Every Sport in Every Season 
BROWNING BROS. CO., - - Ogden, Utah 
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COMFORTABLE—DURABLE-— PORTABLE 


THE PNEUMATIC MATTRESS 
For Outdoor Sleepers 


This luxurious mattress can be 
used anywhere. in and Damp- 
ness cannot get through it. 

With or - 
Withoot Sleeping Bag 

Mattress 75x25 in. makes 
a bundle 7x14 inches and 
weighs 10 Ibs. 

Write for Catalog E 
showing these and other 
Pneumatic goods. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
526 17th St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BEAR HUNTING 


I can guarantee bear after April 15th, in the best bear 
hunting section of Colorado. Lion hunting is.also good here 
in the winter and spring months. 


STEVE ELKINS, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 






DEFLATED AND ROLLED UP. 














BIG GAME fiis-g0c ie 





lock, action Fe rtoctho-—onte out 
all residue o Diack & smokeless 
yy all metal parts 
ght and freefromrust. Gen- 
erous Sample free. Write to 
3 IN ONE OIL CoO., 
153 New St., N. Y. City. 






y 










SPORTSMEN'S SUPPLIES 
Honest Goods, Bottom Prices. 
Square Deal Guaranteed 

Send 30, stamp for Katalog 
POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 
410 Main St., Cincinnati. 


WILL B. SHORE cncrvtite. 


Special Attention to Hunting 


BEAR, ELK AND SHEEP 


Good Pack of Well Broke Bear Dogs. 
Box 22, Gardiner, Mont. 








Daniel’s Patent 
Concentric Sight 


While aiming through tang sight. It’s the 
best, because you know you see it. It is 
clear cut, and Ned for definiti 
Price $2.00. Send for booklet. Address 


CHAS. DANIEL 
Box B-2 Melbourne, Wash. 














sper 
i Want Some of 


THE BLACK SHELLS 


When you say that to your dealer you'll 
see him smile, for he’ll know there’s another 
.- tta ‘ “i ’> 
member in the — Sure-Shot Ciub’’— another 
customer for him who knows good ammuni- 
tion. Oh, they are all joining, for one by one 
they are giving the BLACK SHELLS a trial 
and are learning for themselves what these 

better shells will do for their scores. 

The success of the BLACK SHELLS 

2». 66 “a - 
didn’t just happen.’’ There are reasons why 
they give the men who try them the best shoot- 
ing they’ve ever known. Here are a few ot 
the reasons—look ’em over: 

The primer used in the BLACK SHELLS contains 
no mercury and no ground glass. The results are 
quickness and uniformity—better scores and bigger 
bags. You doubt it? Try it. 

Fractions of a second count when you are after a bird 
on the wing—that’s why we make the Flash Passage 
(the hole in the head through which the flame from the 
primer reaches the charge) 100% larger than in ordinary 
shells. There’s no chance for hang-fire there. BLACK 
SHELLS have a solid head and are really water-proof. 
Even a ducking won’t hurt them. 

There are three classes of BLACK SHELLS: 

ROMAX, a black powder shell with 5 / 16 inch brass. 

CLIMAX, the most popular smokeless (both dense 
and bulk) shell made. Has one-half-inch brass. 

AJAX is the highest grade smokeless (both dense 
and bulk) shell made Has a long one-inch brass. 


Send for book about shells. If you enclose 10c we 
will send a beautiful colored poster, 20x30 inches, 
called “October Days.”’ Sure to please every shooter. 


())) US.CARTRIDGE_CO> 


Dept. O. LOWELL, MASS., U.S.A. 
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SWEATERS 
& HUNTING 
= SOUEPRIEIET 


Greatest Bargains in Ever presented in Colorado. One attraction is the 
‘‘ANGORA FUR,”’ perfect in. weave, weighs one 


pound and is Waterproof. 





BENJAMIN AIR RIFLES, will penetrate 1% inch pine 
Have You Seen the NEW SMITH & WESSON .22 TARGET REVOLVER 
NEW 20 SHOT SAVAGE REPEATER .22 CAL....................0055 $6.50 











Our Lines in All Standard Guns are Very Complete 


Everything in Ammunition and Sporting Goods 





di Invited. Prompt Attention to Orders 


FRANK A. ELLIS & SON siven’ois: 














How To THROW THE 


DIAMOND 
HITCH 


The clearest and cleverest 


illustrations and descrip- 
tions of how to throw the 
Diamond Hitch 


ever shown. Printed on 
heavy enameled paper. 





If You Are Thinking of 





Hunting in 


= Write 
the Rockies vs. 


We can furnish the best of references from some 
of the foremost sportsmen in the United States. 
We are situated in the best Mountain Sheep 
country in the entire West, and we get larger Elk 
Heads then are usually found on the West Side of 





the range, where they winter so poorly. 


Also we have as good a pack of trained Bear Dogs as 
can be found in Wyoming, and from fifteen years’ experi- 
ence we can assure the best possible chance for a success- 
ful hunt; especially for Sheep. 





FROST & RICHARD, - Cody, Wyo. 











Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street - DENVER, COLO. 
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ONE PIECE HAMMER 
IN THE NEW MODEL 


Jthaca 


q Take out the locks of any other make of shotgun 
and compare them with the Ithaca—if we haven't 
the simplest lock will give you the gun—you be the 
judge and jury—we'll let the gun talk for itself. 

@If you see more than one hole in a hammer you 
know that extra parts are fastened to the hammer 
whether shown or not. Our hammer is all one piece, 
only one hole, no toggles or stirrups attached. 

q We have cut out all cocking levers, bars, push rods 
and hammer-stirrups and cock the gun direct from 
toe of hammer 

q Our hammer travels less than half an inch taking 
only Y 625 of a second to operate. 

q Stocks are not cut away for hammers or lock plates 
and are dovetailed into frame to prevent splitting 
and spreading. 

q The speed of our lock will increase your score at 
traps and kills in the field; the simple scientific 
construction of the gun makes it practically fool- 
proof, and will last you a lifetime if you take care 
of it, and a good many years if you don’t. 

q Catalog Free; 18 grades, $17.75 net to $400 list. 

q Our 5% Ib. 20 bore is a hummer—be down-to-date 
and shoot one. 


ITHACA GUN CO., BOX 10, 


































ITHACA, N. Y. 





















SOME GOOD REASONS WHY 
YOU SHOULD SHOOT 
Be high man at the traps. 
Shoot the finest brush gun 
made, : 


Mechanical 
construction 
perfect. 


‘Send 

today for 
illustrated 
catalogue. | 


PARKER BROS., 


eye Meriden, Conn. 


















No. 58, $1.00 aca BE KINDLY FRIFND. TEST OUR CLAIMS 


Blades are finest razor steel, hand forged, oil tempered. Cut is exact 

size: 3 blades, German silver ends. 
The long blade is for rough work; the 
medium blade is as thin as a razor. 
Price, tpaid, ebony handle, $1; 
white, $1.25; elegant pearl, made to 
order, only $2. 50,000 were sold in 
1910, every one warranted; not one 
failed. Send for 80-page free List and 
“How to Use a Razor.” 


MAHER & GROSH CO. 
94 A Street TOLEDO, OHIO 
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The 


LUGER 


Automatic Pistol 


is the best in the world for Big Game, for 
Small Game and for practice shooting. 
116 shots per minute—special safety devices. 
Adopted by ten military and naval govern- 
mental establishments including the German 
Army and Navy. 
Ask your dealer or write to 


H. TAUSCHER, 324 Broadway, - NEW YORK 


Sole representative for United States, Canada and Mexico 








No. 8 rod & we snc © 
_SCREW-DRIVER POINT a 


— 


Flat Top Sporting Sight 
An Improved Sporting Rear Sight (flat top), having an adjustable 
disc that has four notches, two U shaped and two V shaped, of dif- 
ferent sizes, with white diamond on one ‘side (as shown in cut), 
giving eight combinations with adjustment, as the disc may be 
placed either edge up or either face to, and locked with screw. 


PRICE $1.25 


If you cannot obtain from your dealer, will be sent by mail, postpaid. 
) Send for ‘Modern Sights for Modern Rifies’’—Free. 





























D. W. KING Box 399 Denver, Colo, 














Outdoor 
Life 
Hunting 
Scales 


PRICE, $2.50 EACH, POSTPAID 








Send remittance to the Outdoor Life 
office and if they are not satisfactory 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 








(Showing scale 
return them in ten days and get your hanging ready for 
money back. Address Business Office, heavy weights.) 


(Patented 1911 by J. A. McGuire) 





~ HESE SCALES are the 

handiest and lightest 
Perey thing that can be taken 
into the hills for weighing 
game, fish, supplies or articles 
to be shipped. They are but 
10% inches in length, weigh 
34 of a pound, and can be con- 
veniently carried in the coat or 
pants pocket; yet they will 
weigh up to 400 Ibs. on one dial 
and up to 50 Ibs. on the other. 
The dials have each separate 
hooks and rings, (the photo 
showing the heavy weight side), 
and as each scale has been test- 
ed by the big scale manufactur- 
ers, Fairbanks, Morse & Co.. 
in the presence of the editor of 
Outdoor Life, they can be abso- 
lutely depended upon for ac- 


























curacy. | 











You will not 


Fine telescopes for hunting and target rifles. 











return empty-handed from that hunting trip this 
fall if your rifle is equipped with a MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE. 


THE MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE CoO., - - 


Send for catalogue. 


Auburn, New York 














All Kinds of Re- 
pairing. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. 








PAUL E. STEUCK 


Dealer in. . REMOVED TO 1127 Seventeenth St., Denver, Colo. 
GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, FISHING TACKLE and POCKET CUTLERY. 


No Catalogs. 
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Hla. Li f LT 2 Repeating Shotgun 


Made famous by its dependability. The solid top and side ejection keep gases and powder away from 
your eyes; help quick, effective repeat shots. Rain, sleet, snow and foreign matter can’t getinto the action. 


The mechanism is strong, simple, wear-resisting. The double extractors pull any shell instantly; two special safety 
devices prevent accidental discharge while action is unlocked, and an automatic recoil block makes hangfres harmless. 


All: Marlins are strongly made, finely balanced, accurate, hard hitting guns, and are the quickest and easiest to take down 
and clean. Illustration shows Model 24 grade “A” 12 gauge; it has all the features that make for a perfect gun 


Send three stamps postage today for our 136 lhe Harlin Firearms Co. 


page catalog, describing the full ZZzz/Zz line. 37 Willow Street, - | NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


_ 











—— 








New Edition of 


Records of Big Game 


By Rowland Ward, F. Z.S. 
Just Published 


(6th edition) 





The .32-40 High Power factory cartridges sell for 
$34.20 net per thousand. By reloading the same 
shells with factory primers, factory bullets and the 
same powder charge, your expense is $13.46; 


You save $20.74 on 1000 cartridges. 


The .32-40 low power smokeless factory cartridges 
cost $28.80 per thousand; when you reload, your 
expense is only $11.31, making a saving of $17.49. 
Factory .32-40 smokeless short range cartridges cost 
$25.20 per thousand; by reloading your shells, they 
cost you only $7.65 per thousand. Make your own 
bullets and you have 1000 short range cartridges 
for $3.80. 


You wouldn’t throw away your pipe after smoking 
it once; you waste money if you throw away your 
expensive high-grade shells without reloading. 


FREE—The Ideal Hand Book tells all about the 











safth thle Disubution, Characters, Dimensions, Weighs tools and, methods for reloading ail standard rifle, 
pages ; 249 illustrations. Price, $7.50, postpaid. " pistol and shotgun ammunition; 140 pag: 's of prac- 
Allow about 30 days for receipt of this book, as it has to be order- tical information for shooters. Mailed free to any 
“ — ey on Len Newe 4 sp. ms te amma ant wie “. shooter interested enough to send three stamps 
ected upon delivery o' ok. ity on ks in U. S. is about 3 
per cent; in Canada something less. postage to 
This book has for years stood as the accepted authority on the re- 7 
cord big game heads and horns ot the world. No big game hunter's Lia LLCALTITAS 
library is really complete without it. 47 Will St t N acne c aad 
* OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO, Miow utree ow » ~OnM. 
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Special Prize Offer! 


—a 


& 





This Fine ‘‘C’’ Grade Lefever Ejector Shotgun, 
List Price, $165.00 for 


100 New Subscriptions to Outdoor Life 





E HAVE never offered this premium before for less than 
160 subscriptions, but just to stir things up a little have 
decided to make this special offer, good till Jan. 1, 1912. 
You can send in the subscriptions as you secure them, advis- 
ing us to give you credit for same, and when you have se- 

cured the required number, the premium is yours. @ The fall shooting will 

soon be at hand, and we know some of you boys would like mighty well to 
have a fine new shotgun—but maybe you don’t want to spend the money 
for it just now. Well, here is your chance to earn it by putting in a few 
of your spare moments boosting the good work of OUTDOOR LIFE. You 
know how well YOU like OUTDOOR LIFE, and of course you have a lot 
of sportsman friends who would like it just as well as you do, so get busy 
now, and you will be surprised to find how easy it is to gather in a nice 
club of subseribers for OUTDOOR LIFE and thereby earn a fine premium. 

We have a premium catalog (sent free on request) listing dozens of 
other splendid premiums, in case you don’t happen to need a new shotgun. 





Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 
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The Climax = 
of Proof ; 


FTER all is said about the Savage Automatic, and understood, there 

is one thing more—the froof of shooting consistently with a Savage 

into the bullseye of a standard American target at fifty yards. Or bringing 
down jackrabbits, as the westerners do, at sixty and eighty yards. 


This attests, as nothing else, the word of E. C. Crossman, who says 


he will take the Savage every time for defensive purposes ; the word of 


Detective Burns, who has carried a Savage ever since he tried it out at 


Police Headquarters at Chicago last year ; and the word of scores of 


other men who have had lifetime experience wit': pocket arms. 

This climax of proof, which any man can get by shooting the Savage, convinces 
him of the superiority of the locked breech, which prevents automatic action until 
the bullet has Icft the barrel; proves to him the advantage of controlling the cartridge 
by. contact points, which prevents jamming; the advantage of having the ejector 
hold the shell from the time it starts to load until it is ejected; and the advantage 
of a safety which intercepts the cocking lever and prevents accidental discharge from 
either trigger pull or jolting. 

We have prepared new book which explains in a simple yet fascinating way just how all 
the defects and drawbacks of the automatic type of pistol have been overcome in the Savage. 





THIS BOOK SENT FREE 

It is illustrated with special draw- 
ings in X-ray style, making every 
mechanical] feature plain as day. We 


will also send Masterson’s book, 
which tells the pleasure of shooting 
like a crack shot at easily made, 
moving targets. 

If interested in the new Savage 
Featherweight Takedown Rifle 303 
cal., or Savage 22 rifles, you can also 
have free our new illustrated rifle book. 

Address, Savage Arms ———> 
281 Savage Ave., Utica, New York. 


THE NEw SAVAGE avuromatic 








Travelers to or From the Pacific Coast Should Not Miss the Opportunity to Travel via 


The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 














“THE ROYAL GORGE 


“Over the Rockies” 
“By the Great Salt Lake’ 
“Through the Sierras” 
“To the Golden Gate” 


MARVELLOUS SCENIC ATTRACTIONS: 


Castle Gate 

Ruby Canon, 
Wasatch Range. 
Salt Lake City 

Ogden 

Great Salt Lake. 
Glistening Beds of Salt, 
‘Mirage Land. 
Beckwith Pass. 
Feather River Canon, 
San Francisco 


Denver 

Colorado Springs 
Manitou Springs 
Garden of the Gods 
Pueblo 

Cafion City 

Royal Gorge 

Canon of the Arkansas 
Collegiate Peaks 
Tennessee Pass 

Eagle River Cafion 
Cafion of the Grand and the 
Glenwood Springs Golden Gate. 


Service “Best in the West.” 


For Free Descriptive Booklets address 


and 
The Western Pacific Railway 


FEATHER RIVER CANON ROUTE” 








Second Tunnel Canon of the Grand. 


FRANK A. WADLEIGH, General Passenger Agent, 
Main Line Denver & Rio Grande Ry. 


DENVER, COLORADO. 
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SPORTSMEN 


Need a pair of Hunting Boots? 


SURE. 


Why not have the 
best. I can furnish 
you with the best 
Hunting Boots made, 
at prices that are right. 
Illustration shows 18 in. 


Witch-Elk 


waterproof Boot. Will 
send one pair any point in 


United States ~ 

Prepaid for $ it 0. 75 
Send for my up-to-date 

Sporting Goods Catalogue. 


H. L. BENNETT 


Scioto Mills 
Illinois 











Would pass up a chance to try a shooting 
glass without cost? They will help you in 
the field or at the trap. We trust our 
friends, the Sportsmen, without requiring 
cash or reference. 


Your name on a postal will bring you 
our best, like shown above. Price $6. 
Cheaper styles from $2.25 up, or “Pop bottle 
glass” variety for 25c. 


No one ever buys Field Glasses or Binocu- 
lars elsewhere after seeing our list. Send 
for one. 


The F. W. King Optical Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturing, Wholesale and Importing 











The Autoglas 


Patented May 2nd, 1911 











Everyone Qutdoors Needs Eye Protectors 


THE AUTOGLAS is the most efficient and comfortable 
eye protector ever devised and is peculiarly adapted for 
sportsmen’s use in addition to being the best glass made 
for automobilists. 


Made in Amber color, either with lenses without focus 
($5.00) or with wearer's correction ($9.00). 


The hinged center, which cannot be procured on any 
other glass, makes this glass fit better and affords the 
greatest possible amount of protection. 


For Sale by All Sporting Goods Houses 
Automobile Supply Houses and Opticians 


Made by F. A. HARDY & CO. 
Dept. D., 10 South Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Our Alpine Binoculars 


are the best in price 
and quality. Com- 
pare them with the 
other makers’ higher 
priced ones. This 
can readily be done 
at your express office. 


Send for Special Offer and Catalogue “D.” 


PAUL WEISS, Optician Denver” Cote. 























GOING HUNTING 


Makes nodifference wheth- 
er you hunt Sheep in the 
Rockies, Deer in Maine, 
Moose in New Brunswick 
or Caribou in Newfound- 
land. Your outfit will not 
be complete, unless you 
havea pair of our modern 
Field or Prism Glasses, 
Send for complete catalog. 
REESE & REESE 


303 Columbus Savings 
& Trust B.dg. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 























TAXIDERMISTS AND FUR DEALERIS 











aeniete or cee 
FREE 


Hunter, Trader and Trapper 
TELLS 


| HOW TO 
BUY 
Traps 
Guns 
Hunters’ 
Clothing 
Blankets 
Camp 























We Sell “‘Newhouse,”’ “Oneida,” and “Victor” TRAPS. 
We Sell Winchester and ‘*U.M.C.”” AMMUNITION. 
We Sell Winchester, Marlin, Remington and Stevens Guns. 
Get Our } gL and Save Money Buying All Your 
raps From Us. (Nearly 17000 Pages.) 


Supplies T 
JONES, POST & CO., 


(Successor to JonEs Bros, MERCANTILE Co.) 
601 Liberty Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Don’t lose pelts by the ani- 
mals jerking loose. Get ¥ 
Sargent Traps, that close 
like a flash and hold till 
1 Kingdom Come. They 
m pay for themselves by 
catching more and holding 
all they catch. 


SARGENT 
Steel Game Traps 


are the choice of the wise boys who've tried 
‘em all, Made of quickest and strongest 
of spring steel, jaws with the right spread and 
broad faces that don’t break the leg. _ Single 
and double spring, all sizes, from gophers to 
timber wolves. 

Your nearest hardware dealer can get you 
Sargent Traps, or write to us. P 


SARGENT & 
COMPANY 


151 Leonard Street 
New York 
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J. C. MILES 
TAXIDERMIST 


1742 BROADWAY DENVER, COLo. 


Send Sc St 
Game 





for Large Illustrated Catalog of 
leads and Fur Rugs For Sale 


FREE 


PRINTED INSTRUCTIONS 


“HOW TO PREPARE SPEC- 
IMENS FOR MOUNTING. 


Illustrations show 
how to skin Deer 
and Large Game, 
Birds and Fish. 


Write for copy today 


CHRISTMAS BARGAINS 
FINE FUR RUGS, 
Game Heads, Gun Racks 


and Eik Horn Hat Racks 
BUCK DEER Etc. 


WORK GUARANTEED 





















“WOLF RUG 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Our mountings are considered by discriminate 


customers as the best to be had. We employ 
only expert taxidermists for our work; an ex- 
pert for each part of the work. Every speci- 
men is inspected by Mr. J. C. Miles personall 
before shipment. Our policy is the best wor 
by recognized museum methods, combining na- 
tural expression and durability. Our prices are 
no higher than charged you by some dub. We 
solicit the taxidermy work of those who want 
the best and promptly. We do tanning of course. 


PRICE LIST FREE WRITE TODAY 











4 
Let Us Tan Your Hide 

And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, coat, and 
glove making. You never lose anything and generally 
gain by dealing direct with headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or trophies, or 
dress them into buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, calf, 
cow, horse or any other kind of hide or skin tanned with 
the hair or fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, moth- 
proof and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and 
women’s garments when so ordered. ' 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices of tanning, taxidermy 
and head mounting, Also prices of tur goods and big mounted game 
heads we sell. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
573 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Funsten Pays Cash For Furs 


and Sells Traps and Supplies at t Fact actory Prices! 


Get the very highest prices and the quickest returns by sending your furs fo Funsten. 


Tp APPER S" _ We pay the most in real cash for coon, mink, skunk, muskrat, marten, fox, wolf, lynx 


) or any other fur. We receive and sell more furs direct from trapping sections thanany 

“GUID EX house in the world. The biggest American and foreign buyers are represented at our 

regular sales, which run into millions of dollars yearly. It’s the fierce competition 

Br R E EN \\ amongst this army of buyers at our sales that enables us to get higher prices for our 
N\ furs than anyone else. And that’s why we can pay you more and pay it quicker. 


, While work is slack on the farm. Try 
ASW Big Money i in Trapping your hand at trapping. It's great sport, 


and you'll be surprised at the big profits. 'We send our New Trapper’s Guide, Fur 
Market Reports and and Shipping Tags FREE. Write for them today. 


TR APS As an accommodation to trappers and ship ~ owgh and to encourage men to go into 
the trapping business, we offer to furnish teel traps and other phd nh at 
actual factory prices, including the famous VICTOR trap. We carry a larger stock of traps than any 

other house in the United States. 
and bring in wariest and most valuable animals. Guaranteed to 
Funsten Animal Baits Double Your Catch } increase rates ah eae of imitations. Funsten Animal Baits 
won Grand Prize at World's Fair in 1904. U.S. Government uses Funsten Baits, Onecan of Funsten Animal Bait brought one man in St. Michaels, 


Alaska, $1,199 clear profit. Costs only $1acan. Different kinds for different animals. Write today—right now—for our valuable Bait Folder, New 
Trapper's Bupply Catalog, Highest Cash Fur Price List, Trapper’s Guide and Game Laws—all Free. (24) 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO., 301 Elm Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















MOUNT BIRDS AND ANIMALS: 

We can teach you the fascinating 
and profitable Art of Taxidermy at 
home by mail. Success guaranteed. 
Send for FREE lesson, also taxider- 
my book and interesting literature 
abont beautiful birds and animals all 
F . Write today. Now. 


SEND US YOUR be i DES 
COW AND HORSE 

To be tanned and manufactured into coats, robes, 
gloves and mittens. We are dressers of all kinds 


of furs. Write for free catalogue and samples 
telling all about our business. 


Fur Coats and Robes for Sale 


THE SYLVANIA TANNING CO., 
Lucus Co., Bor 0. D. L. SYLVANIA, O, 





MONARCH SCHOOL OF bm 


Dept. 24 Heb 























Your Furs Will Bring You More 
7} If You Ship Your Skins to Me 


This is not because I offer more per skin—but because 


I HAVE NO PADDED PRICE LISTS 
AND GIVE YOU AN HONEST GRADING 


A trial shipment will convince you that you will receive more actual cash in return 
for your furs, when you ship to me, than if you are misled by big promises on prices, only 
to be ‘‘stung’’ in the grading. 


Grade and place your own value ou your furs—ship them to me and, if I cannot pay your price, I 
will return them to you—Express Prepaid! 


I pay express charges on all shipments and remittances are forwarded same day furs are received. 
I do not solicit shipments amounting to less than $10. 


Any shipment of furs held separate for your approval, if you request it. 


I will telegraph valuation upon consignments amounting to $100 or upwards. 

My 26 years’ record and thousands of testimonial letters from Fur Collectors, recommending my 
firm for Square and Honorable Methods, should convince you that it will pay you to tie one of our shipping 
tags to your next shipment. 

Write to- day for full information, latest prices and valuable advice. 

I will give your business my personal attention. Address 


MILTON M. SLOMAN, Manager 


M. SLOMAN & CO. 97 Charch St,” TORONTO, ONTARIO. 
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JONAS BROS. 
Taxidermists 
and Furriers 


1024 Broadway 
DENVER, - COLO. 


Our work is acknowledged 
as positively the best to be 
had in the country. 


A trial order will con- 
vince you. 


Send us your trophies 
for mounting. 


Game Heads and Rugs For Sale 


Write For Price List 








TRAPPERS GET BUSY 
BIG MONEY IN FURS 





Over ten million dollars will be paid to trappers of fur bear- 
ing animals during thecoming winter. Any man or boy liv- 
ing in the country can add a goodly sum to his earnings by 
trapping during spare moments. We furnish ABSOLUTE- 


LY FREE a complete Trapper’s Guide which tells you the 
size of trap and kind of bait to use for the different animals, 
how to remove the skins and prepare them for market. 
We also furnish the best traps and baits at lowest prices. 
We receive more furs direct from trapping grounds than 
any other house in the world, therefore can pay the highest 
prices for them. Our price lists, shipping tags, ete., are also 


FREE for the asking. If you are a trapper or want to 
become one, write to us to-day. We will help you. 
F. C. TAYLOR & CO. 
GREATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
7285 Fur Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

















Shaw’s Pneumatic Smoker 


a MOKE OUT. In cold weather trappers smoke out more 
“‘coon’’, skunk,.etc., in one day than they can take in traps in a 
mogth eae: they get prime furs worth the most money. 
A DIME brings itlustrated guide. It tells how. Giving the 
first time in print the treasured secrets of the wisest old trappers in this 
country, it’s worth dollars to you. 


TRAPPER’S SUPPLY CO., Box O, Oak Park, Ill. 





RS HIDES 


% more money for to ship Raw Furs, 
Horse and Cattle es torus Gas to sell at home. 


Ss ces Hunters and Trappers “Guide 


Best th ing on fhgert ject ever 
Tilectret ting all Fur ry 
bound, 450 pages. Pr Price $2. 00. 
and Fur Shipvers, $1.25. Writetoday 
AND HM BROS., Dept. 64 Minneapolis, Min» 


WE 
UY 
10 to 
























HIDES ANO PELTS 





To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL co. 
ae oat ae Se 

Old Reliable (35 yrs.) and Largest Deale 

Pay High Prices. Quick Returns. a ea 

Free! on Guide to peaege: A "ip to us. 


ag the Northwest. 
Satisfaction. 




















I Mount 
Heads and Rugs 


Better than others. Twenty- 
five years experience. 


(a"Send me your Elk Heads 
this season. 


E. A. LOCKWOOD, 
Laramie, Wyo. 











ERNST GUNTHER 


Expert Fur Dresser 
and Tanner 





The 


For the sportsman and the trade. 
Pioneer Tanner of the west. 


152 Cook Street, Denver, cet 















Taxidermy |": 






Have your taxidermy work done right 
it pays. Let us mount your trophies, 
our famous Museum 

















today. 
NORTHWESTERN SCH. OF TAXIDERMY 
Taxidermy Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 





Heads, Methods and 
ONLY mo tt by 
reasonable pric satisfaction 


Our exhibit won Grand Prize and Nine 
Gold Medals at exposition. Customers in every 


state, among them the Rockefellers, 101 Ranch, 

U.S. Government, **Buffalo Bill,’’ and thousands 

ofleading sportsmen. Send your trophies to the 
and best 


concern in 
the world, and be pleased and delighted. We 










ing, No. 88. 
booklet. Ask for it 


Every expert now @eeds this 
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They have fooled you long enough. 


RAW 


no more and no less. 


Get our Price List. 





DENVER RAW FUR CO. 


Don’t be deceived any longer by the HIGH QUOTERS and LOW PAYERS. 


We are the natural outlet for the 


FURS 


of the entire Western country, and by shipping to us you will receive full value, 
“We quote what we pay and pay what we quote.” 


1630-1632 Blake St, 
DENVER, COLO. 








I make a scent which will 

attract attention of Cou- 

gar, ‘Mink, Otter, Coon, 

Skunks and all fur bear- 
ers. State when ordering if for Beaver. 


A trial will convince you. 
Price $1.00 Per Bottle, 6 Bottles $5.00 


ALLEY ROUPE 


Box 601 RAYMOND, WASH. 


PRACTICAL FUR DRESSING AND TANNING 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Lap Robes Tanned, 30 Years’ Experience 


We do all work for the Colorado Museum of 
Natural History. 


ARVADA FUR DRESSING WORKS 
Richard Boehm, Prop., Aravada, Colo. 














For Birds=—4 
and Animals. 


gee EYE 





consisting of g/ass eyes, tools, skuils, shields, 
wire, tow, clay, etc, Best Imported Glass Eyes 
at no advance in cost. Reduced prices on Felt Lin- 
inge—-Bieeati card Free. Send forcatalog. It will save you money. It’s yours 
for the asking. We mount specimens o all kinds, true to life, by standard 
museum methods. Price list »n mounting No. 88 FREE. 

Sch. of Taxidermy 64 Taxidermy Bullding Omaha, Neb. 
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ALER 





s 
CLOT L COPED, Soy, STTUSENWALE ©. hon 
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| 
Hunting and 


Fishing 


MIDLAND | 








W. B. THROCKMORTON, 
City Passenger Agent 


Call or Write Us for Booklet on Hunting, Fishing and Camping. 


<po_ E> 


| (Widtan 





SPECIAL LOW 
ROUND TRIP 
RATES TO THE 
BEST HUNTING & 
FISHING POINTS 





Wa’ 

iain « Colorado 
Phone Main 6280 
17th and California 


E. D. WHITLEY, 
City Ticket Agent 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 


By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 
A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 
and owners. breeders and fanciers. lIilustrated from 
photographs. 





been Mebion book ining particularly to Airedale Terriers has heretofore 
and this work will fill along-felt want in giving the thou- 
ara of Tian of this breed something to ‘help them in the training, 
care, etc., of Airedales. The following titles of some of the chapters will 
give you an idea of the contents: Origin and General Characteristics, 
Physique and Standard Type. The Kennel, Feeding, Breeding, Pup- 
pies—Their Care, Diseases and their Treatment, Showing Airedales, 
Training and Development for Sport, Selling Airedales— How to do it 


Successfully. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., Denver, Colo. | 











DOGS OUT OF CONDITION 


Eating grass, vouseiag foo4. 
cout rough, urine hignly col- 
ored, cured in ten days by 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
|| Merit made nem famous. At dealers’ 
DENT MEDICINE Cco., Newburgh, N. 






















SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK. 


nme HABERLEIN 
M Dog Remedies. ' 


No aabnametvied and Approved! Forty yrs. Experience 


Distemper Cure (Comb) $1.00 Single Remedies « 

Mange Cure.........+-++++ 50 sent by mail pre- 

a: wake aeds He paid. The Ten 

mker Cure........ssccee 

Worm Exterminator.... 60 cae es aides 

Tonic Pills............-++- 60 

Condition Pills........... 25 will be expressed, 

Eye Lotion..........-. +++. 26 prepaid; on re- 

Flea Ropeller & Disinf.. 60 ceipt of only ( 

Scent Restorer &Intensif. 60 60 8 3. 5 0 , 
$5.00 


essful treatment accompany each remedy. 
aaa pty SE booklet on dog diseases. 


ED. F. HABERLEIN, MoPHERSON, k KAN, 


awa 
iid 
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FOR BLACK TONGUE IN DOGS 


GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 


The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble. Price, 50 cents per 
bottle, Druggists and sporting goods dealers, Free book on Dog Diseases, 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S., 118 West 31st Street, NEW YORK CITY 








G2” HAVE You A BIRD DOG?---- THEN YOU WANT 


HE Amateur 
omikaem Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, 
guide in the art of training, handling and the cor- 
recting of faultsofthedog subservient to the gun 
afield. Acknowledged by authoritiesand amateurs 
alike the most practical book on training ever 
published, The author is a practical trainer = 
Over 30 years’ experience whose system is u 
date andstands — the accepteds oa 
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Mts Epition Just Our. aut STRATED. 
Comprehensible, popular form, devo hae ong-spun 

theories, based on practical experience y tS 
Not a large volume of ae reading matter, but 
guaranteed to contain the most practical information 
on the subject at any price. Sent itpaid on receipt 
of price—paper cover, $| 293 ely cloth bound 
AND GOLD EMBOSSED, -60. ADDRESS:— 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 











THE NEW BOSTON TERRIER BOOK 





The Boston Terrier 


AND ALL ABOUT IT 
BY 


EDWARD AXTELL 


A practical, scientific and up-to-date Guide 
to the Breeding, Kenneling, Rearing, Selling 
etc., of the American Dog, the Largest and 
Most Complete Book on the Subject ever writ- 
ten. Fully illustrated. Beautifully bound in 


silk cloth. 
Price, $1.50 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 














You Will Find 


HABERLEIN'S FORCE COLLAR 


Indispensible in Training Your Hunting Dog 


This collar embodies all the essential advantages of a 
spike-collar and choke-collar combined without the 
objectionable features. Never mutilates a dog, nor 
will it slip over the head at a critical juncture. Can- 
not turn and must remain in position. Is not cruel but 
eminently effective in subduing the most savage brute 
and forcing it into submission. 


Price, Postpaid, $1.50 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 
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MISCBLLANEOUS 























AMERICA’S 
FAMOUS 
SHOW TRIP 


Colorado Springs 
to Cripple Creek 


via 











THE CRIPPLE CREEK SHORT LINE 


Fifty-one (51) miles of the most massive, 
majestic and magnificent scenery in the 
world. A visitor to Colorado cannot afford 
to miss this wonderful trip. 


LOW EXCURSION RATES DAILY 





For illustrated litera- 
ture, write 


F. C. Matthews, 


General Passenger Agent, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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By Chas. P. Root, 
Former Editor ‘Motor 
Age.” 


It will pay for itself 
every day in the year. 
The only book of its 
kind published. It not 
only tells you how to 
locate troubles and 
make immediate re- 
airs, but shows you. 
‘ocket size, 5x7 inches, 
227 pages. cay illus- 
trated; flexible leather, 
5 sae $1.50; cloth, 





Motor Boats 


Construction and Op- 

eration. 

By Thos. H. Russell, 

M. E., D. B. 

A manual for Motor- 
boat and Yacht owners 
and all users of marine 
gasoline engines. 

Pocket size, 292 pages, 
fully illustrated, flexible ~ 
leather, postpaid, $1.50; 
cloth, $1.00. 


Outdoor Life 
Publishing Co. 


Denver, Colorado. 
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BOOKS FOR 


BAIT ANGLING FOR COMMON FISHES. 
—Louis Rhead. Full of valuable infor- 
mation regarding the history and habits 
of the fishes described, as well as direc- 
tions on how to catch them. Numerous 
illustrations in half-tone and line draw- 
ings by the author. Prioe. «ss. $1.25 

BOOK OF FISH AND FISHING.—Louis 
Rhead. A complete compendium of prac- 
tical advice to guide those who angle for 
all fishes in fresh and salt water. Il- 
Sa oe et ee eee eee $1 65 

BIG GAME AT SEA —Charles F. Holder. 
This well known sportsman here gives 
us a veritable encyclopedia of sea game, 
their habits and species, their exclusive- 
ness and their beauty. Illus. Price.$2.00 

THE ANGLERS’ GUIDE.—Charles Brad- 
ford. An angling encylclopedia for con- 
stant consultation. List of Fishing Re- 
ie Pee ee ee 55e 

THE ANGLER’S SECRET.—Charles Brad- 
ford. A modern “Complete Angler.” 
Full of pleasant reading and much good 
advice and timely hints. Illus. Price.$1.10 

FAVORITE FISH AND FISHING —Dr. J. 
A. Henshall. The author writes not only 
as an ardent fisherman, for the infor- 
mation of his kind, but also as a nature 
lover, discoursing delightfu.ry on the 
black bass, grayling, trout, tarpon, etc. 
Ree 6 eee $1.25 

THE DETERMINED ANGLER.—Charles 
Bradford. “The most pleasantly writ- 
ten, the most sensible and practical and 
instructive volume I have ever seen of 
its kind.”—Grover Cleveland. Illus. 


BUNCO pccvcnhecccscsncusecntudbeemnenes 65c 


FISHERMEN 


FISHING AND SHOOTING SKETCHES.— 
Grover Cleveland. A delightful little 
volume on the ethics of sport. Illus.$1.25 
PRIS . 0:05 Riana awe javeas spa tave . -$1.25 

THE BIG GAME FISHES OF THE U. Ss.— 
Charles F. Holder. Contains some of 
the most exciting stories of fishing ad- 
venture to be found in sporting liter- 
ature. What Mr. Holder does not know 
about sea angling is yet to be discov- 
ered, and of his knowledge he gives the 
reader generously, Illustrated in colors, 
PROG | S inccs thd see see . 8215 

SALMON AND TROUT.—Dean Sage,, <——_ 
Harris and Cc. H. Townsend. Carries 
with it the flavor of a true sportsman. 
a ee ee ee eee Or ee en ee Pee $2.15 

BASS, PIKIi, PERCH AND OTHERS.— 
Jas. A. Henshall. One of the most rop- 
ular of the fishing books. Illus. ..$2.15 

FISHERMAN’S LUCK and Other Uncertain 
Things. Henry Van Dyke. A book that 
deserves to be included among the Eng- 
lish classics, Illustrated in colors. .$1.50 

DOMESTICATED TROUT, HOW TO 
BREED AND GROW THEM.—Living- 
ston Stone. Fifth edition. Illus... ..$2.50 

MODERN FISHCULTURE IN FRESH AND 
SALT WATER.—Fred Mather, The pur- 
pose of this work is to give such prac- 
tical instructions as may enable the 
amateur to build his ponds and breed his 
fish after the most approved methods. 
EEEOR, PUIG vba ele s's vs hced cheeses $2.00 


ARTIFICIAL FLIES AND HOW TO MAKE 
THEM.—Price ........ Perret, F 


DICTIONARY OF FLIES.—Price.......50e 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY., DENVER, COLO. 
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Cleanser and Mouth Wash In One 


Polishes the teeth to ioting whiteness, while its 
fragrant antiseptic foam reaches every part of the 
mouth—neutralizing all tooth destroying acids, pre- 
venting discoloration and decay. 


Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 
comes in a handy metal box—nothing to break or spill, 
A convenient cake that insures beautiful teeth, healthy . 
gums and asweet breath. At your 25 cents. 

Strong’s Arnica Jelly 
Keeps your Skin Smooth 


in eee ee Se Sistas of exetumn oe winter chee» 
g. Apply with finger tips, rub gen‘ ito pores. In collapsi 
metal tubes, 25 cents. % - 





NOTE—If your druggist does not have these goods, 
price prepaid. 





send tous. We will forward them 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drug 4 906. 
Serial No. 1612, _ ae 


C.H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 














“BEAR AGUE" 


ATTRACTIVE PICTURE FOR FRAMING 


The demand has been so great for the above reproduction of one of our cover 
designs, our supply of which was exhausted months ago, that we have decided 
another edition, which is now ready. It is printed in black and white 

a 3-inch white margin, on heavily coated enameled paper. size about 

11 x 12 inches. Price, postpaid and fully pped in mailing tube, 50c. 


Denver, Celo. 








TEST FOR YOURSELF 


Mix the best cocktail you know 
how—test it side by side with a 


Club Cocktail 


No matter how good a Cocktail you make you 
will notice a smoothness and mel- 
lowness in the Club Cocktail that 
your own lacks. 

Club Cocktails after accurate blending of 
choice liquors obtain their delicious 
flavor and delicate aroma by ageing in 
wood before bottling. A new cocktail can 
never have the flavor of an aged cocktail. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 


















LIVE BOB WHITE QUAIL 
Bohemian Partridges, English 
Ringneck Pheasants 
Supplied by 


The Clifton Game & Forest Society 


Game Park, So. Seituate, R. I. 
Office No. 87 Thomas St., New York 
WM, A, LUCAS, Curator 


WEBSTER & STEVENS 
——— COMMERCIAL ——— 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 











Develop your negative 

Make your prints 

Make copies or new work 

Enlarge from your own negatives 

Do anything photographic that you want done 


485 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 











SCOTCH CALABASH PIPES |Pris¢5°seng osc 
Postpaid 


Why kill yourself by smoking a strong 


and ensures a cool sweet smoke. 
Money back if you are aot pleased. 
THE ROYAL PIPE CO. 
202 Bread St. Nashville, Tenn. 
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Outdoor Books for Outdoor People 


THE SPORTING RIFLE—W. Winans. The 
shooting of big and little game with a de- 
scription of the principal eigqses of sportin 
weapons. Illustrated. ost 

HINTS ON REVOLVER 8 
nans. A thoroughly practical cae helpful ‘book 

enned ~ § a eo going revolver sharp. 

Hinstrats Postpaid ibs web eat amt ane 

COVER AND TRAP SHOOTING—Capt 
my dus. A book of instruction ~ 
NF drawn from the wide experience oi 
A a world’s champion. Illustrated. ace 
LDERNESS HOMES—A BOOK OF THE LOO 
CABIN—Oliver Kemp. Tells the amateur how 
to build his own summer home at a minimum 
of expense, and the best way to go about it. 
Many plans and specifications given. Illus- 
trated from photographs and sketches by the 

eg RR eer re” . 

CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT—Horace Kep- 
hart. A veritable encyclopedia on the ways of 
the woods. Many illustrations. Postpaid. y | Fa 

E ANGE NSTRUCTION—J. G. 
ing. A text book for the construction of ite 
ranges, with details of all parts of the work. 
Titustrated. Postpaid . .............-.. $1.00 
THE RULLET’S Fisawe FROM POWDER TO 
RGET—F. W. Ma B.S., M.D. The in- 
ternal and external ballistics of small arms. 
A study of rifle shooting with the personal 
element excluded, disclosing the cause of the 
error at the target. [Illustrated with 188 
plates, showing the results = over ood rifle 
experiments performed. Postpa 

THE GRIZZLY BEAR—Wm™. T Wright. The 
narrative of a hunter-naturalist; historic, sci- 
entific and adventurous. The result of 25 
years of first-hand observation. A_ complete 

{story of the most interesting of our big 
wild animals. Splendidly illustrated from 
photographs. Postpaid ...........+++++% $1.65 


THE ART OF WING SHOOTING—wWnm. B. Lef- 
fingwell, a practical treatise on the use of the 
shotgun, illustrating how to become an expert 
shot; also treating of the habits one A ay tion 

ame birds. Also tells how to 
cient inanimate target shot. “Iilustrated, 
Dn RP ere rai Ga 8h? $1.00 

COMPLETE AMERICAN TRAPPE or Camp 
Life in the Woods—W. Hamilton Gibson. Con- 
tains comprehensive hints on camps, shelters, 
log huts, beds and bedding, boats and canoes, 
traps and trapping, bait receipts, etc. Illus- 
prered. No" es ee ee be b ieee 0:4 * 

CAMP A 


White, 
practical gh book. The author tells 
st what is necessary for comfort and con- 
venience, and just how to & things. Illus- 
trated. on . crvass 0.00 696s vate s oD 


THE AMATEUR TRAINER— R—Fa. F. Haberlein. 
The best book to aid you in training your 
hunting dog. Illustrated. ee, yroee: P35 
RR Ie ie BOR BE 5 ot ence my ‘s 00 

WILD FOWL SHOOTING—wWm. B. ttingwell. 
Containing scientific and one descriptions 
of wild fowl, their resorts, habits, flights, and 
the most successful methods of hunting them. 
Also valuable information on guns, decoys, 
blinds. boats, ete. Illustrated. Postpaid .$1.50 

TAXIDERMY AND ZOOLOGICAL COLLECT- 

ING—wW. T. Hornaday. A complete handbook 
for the amateur collector, museum builder, 
+ eaacaag one traveler. Illustrated. Post 
MONG .s -s acbancdtisunsunathncth Ceeureeos - $2. 

THE PISTOL AND REVOLVER—A. 

Se wrnent. A handy pocket size volume 

157 pages of practical information cover- 
ing the entire subject of pistol and revolver 
shooting. Besides being a useful, practical 
hand-book for the experienced marksman; 
the work will also prove particularly valuable 
for beginners. Paper, 60c; cloth........$1.00 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO.,. DENVER, COLO. 











Outdoor Books for Outdoor People 


AUTOMOBILE TROUBLES AND HOW TO 
REMEDY THEM—Chas. P. Root. It will pay 
for itself every day in the year. It not only 
tells Fy how to locate troubles and make 
immediate repairs, but shows you. Pocket size, 

le, description of scenery, etc. Illus. Post- 
bie leather: Peetpeid «icc ccoccrcraseen $1.50 

TRAILING AND CAMPING IN ALASKA—Addi- 
son M. Powell, who has followed the trail in 
Alaska for 20 years. An intensely interesting 
account of Alaska; the shooting of moose, 
caribou, grizzlies and other wild game; the life 
of prospectors, manners and customs of peo- 
ple, onpuee of machinery, etc. Illus, Post- 

ae ee ey ae a $2.00 

TRACKS ‘AND TRACKING—Josef Brunner. 
Surprising success in hunting awaits the stu- 
dent of this little volume. It is a dependable 
guide to the habits and haunts of wild game 
by graphically - oe ane their tracks and 
signs. Illustrated ree 1.25 

ROOSEVELT’S HUNTING TRIP IN AFRICA— 
Frederick Wm. Unger. The story of his life, 
the voyage from New York to Mombasa and 
the route through the heart of Africa. Lav- 
ishly illustrated. Postpaid ............. 

a uk 9 IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA—Percy 

Cc. Madeira. One of the most comprehensive 
and thorough sporting books of the year. The 
author thoroughly covered the region traveled 
by Roosevelt. The work contains a fund of 
information to interest hunters and zoologists. 


Lavishly illustrated from remarkable photo- 
$5.00 


graphs. Postpaid . 
RECORDS OF BIG GAME—Rowland Ward, 5th 
edition. With their distribution, characteris- 
tics, dimensions, weights, and horn and tusk 
measurements of the different species. 526 
pages; 249 illustrations. Postpaid........ 7. 
(Duty from England to be paid by purchaser.) 


HINTS AND POINTS FOR SPORTSMEN—Sen- 
eca. Six hundred odd 2 helps, w: les 
and suggestions of a thorou shly practical na- 
= for shooter, fisherman, owner. ven. 4 


wenn 3 jiustrates. Bost 
oun ATHERED ‘che Hunting- 


ton. ¥E goon of ae poe ad touching on 
the natural history, habits, etc., of American 
game birds. Photographic reproductions of. 
more than 100 game birds. Postpaid... .$2.15 
OUR BIG GAME—Dwight Huntington. A com-. 
anion book to Our Feathered Game. Illus- 
rated. Postpa. BEST PAT Pee ers eee . 15 
THE STILL HUNTER—T. S. Van ke. A’ prac-: 
tical treatise on deer stalking, with chapters 
on the hunting rifle, special models, foneral 
pint rer of bullets, etc. Postpaid - 
AMERI DUCK SHOOTIN 0. ird 
Grea A most complete work, not onl 
dealing with every phase of the sport of duc 
shooting, but forming a complete treatise on 
American ducks, geese and swans. Details of 
habits, natural history, habitat, and charac- 
teristics of every American species. Shooting 
methods, epee noes, equipment, etc. Illus- 
trated. Rig ow ee ohh bode a ne & 
AMERICA G HUNTERS—The Book 
of the Boone and Crockett Club. . Theo. Roose- 
velt and Geo. Bird Grinnell, editors. Post- 
OM 5 :\s tehes cab eenee<s4se bb odo so bao $2.50 
ART OF SHOOTING—Lancaster. A thoregesy 
scientific study of the gun and its hand 
considers every variety and condition of shoot- 
ing, the care of guns, practice at targets, 
memes | mistakes, charges, penetration, etc. 
WOEINEE 4 Gee baie hve ehicros e's Chi cA oh ae x 
PRACTICAL RIFLE SHOOTING—W. Winans. 
This book is designed to furnish the be- 
ginner with a series of hints by which he will 
<r become an expert biped the rifle. Post- 
aid .. 500 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE’S LIBRARY 





All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


volume should be sent. 


If registration is desired, 


10 


Remittance must accompany order. 


cents extra on each 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., Denver, Colorado 








ANGLING. 
American Food and Game Fishes.......... 4.00 
Angling, The Modern Angler (Otter)..... 1.00 
SE EE ak iw Gb Cake Ck Cas wiekaneoevees .75 
Angler’s Secret. The (Chas. Bradford) ...... 1.10 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them ...... 1.00 
Bait Angling for Common Fishes (L. Rhead).. 1.25 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Others (Henshall) . ven ane 
Big Game at Sea (Chas. F. Holder) 2.00 
Big Game Fishes of the U. S. (Holder). 2.15 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead) Wag noc tate a 1.65 
Dictionary Of Files .....0-.ceses: .50 
Domesticated Trout, How to Rreed..... 2.50 
Familiar Fish, How to Catch (3eC carthy) . Sarn ate 1.5 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Ca 1.00 
Modern Fish Culture in Fresh oH Balt “Water 
(A Oe saps eS ae .00 
Salmen and Trout (Dean Sage, W. C. Harris 
ids ED "Sco aac cewnbe des sacs downs 2.15 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart 1.00 
Camp Kits and Camp Life CNiblick) . 1.50 
Camp Life in the Woods (Gibson) .......... 1.00 
Camp and Trail (Stewart Edw. White)....... 1.25 
Camping: and Woodcraft (Kephart)...... 1.60 
Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter)... -60 
Canoe and Camp Cooking (‘Seneca’). .50 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding)............. .60 
Be ge a Lee .60 
ae Pee AEEAPOIBM) ©... eco reeceusere .60 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants.......... 1.00 
Land Cruising and Prospecting............... -60 
Log Cabins and Cottages; How to Build and 
TS Us Fad a 5 ev Gs we dela vin 9 see's 1.59 
pO See OR ere .60 
Science of Trapping (Kreps)..............-. .60 
ey wees meme se é .60 
Tracks and Tracking (Brunner).............. .25 
Trailing and Camping in Alaska (Powell).... 2.00 
Way of the Woods (Edw. Breck)............. 1.85 
ences Homes (O. Kemp). 1.25 
Wolf and Cree Trapping. (Harding). .60 
Woodcraft (‘‘Nessmuk”’ ) 1.00 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt)............. 4.33 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell)..... 3.75 
American, Big Game Hunting (Roosevelt and ef 
| _g Clan REA is arise sa ee rr re 2.50 
American Big Game in Its Haunts (Grinnell). 5 


American Duck Shooting (Grinne 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans) 
American Shotgun (Chas. Askins) .. 
Art of Shooting (Lancaster, popular ed.) 
Art of Wing Shooting (L etinawetl) . 
Big Game of Africa (R. Tjader)... 
Black Bear. The (Wm H Wright) _ 
Bullet’s Flight from Powder to Target, 


MM Solel ited io lob Ged ewan 4 
Camps in the Rockies (Baillie Groman). 
Experts on Guns and Gunning... 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting 
Good Hunting (Theo. Roosevelt)............. 
Guns, Ammunition and Tackle (A. W. Money 

EE I a's a ds ee Gbk he aa Gas hoe bpe wees s 
Gun and Its Development (Greener) 
Gunsmith’s Manual, a_ practical gyide 

branches of the trade, illustrate 
Grizzly Rear, The (Wm. H. Wri ght). 
Hints and Points for Sportsmen 
Hints on Revolver Shooting (Winans). 
Hitting _vs. Missing (Hammond) 
How I Became a Crack Shot_ (Farrow) 
Hunting Camps in Wood and Wilderness 


(Bogardus). 


Oe ae Pee oo eee 
Hunting in British East Africa (Madeira). 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman (Roosevelt). 
Hunting Big Game (W. S. Thomas).......... 
in the Heart of the Canadian nee: 
Modern Rifle Shooting (Dr. Hudson)......... 
Musk-Ox, Bison, Sheep ase Goat" ‘Whitney. 

Grinnell and Wister). eee che. & vane ak oes 





2. 
4.00 


tether 
> 
° 


wenn a 
al 
> 





Our Feathered Game (Huntington), 
book for sportsmen. . 

Our Big Game (Huntington). 

Outdoor Pastimes of an 
(Roosevelt) . ’ 

Pistol and Re volver 

Practical Rifle Shooting (Walter 

Ranch Life in the Hunting 

Records of Big Game (Rowland Ware 

uty from England extra.) 

Ritle Range Construction (Ewing) 

shooting on Upland Marsh and Stre 
fingwell) ...... . 

Still Hunter, The (T. §. 

Sport and Travel in the 


Americar 


Ww 


‘Van Dyke).. 
Northland < 


(Himmelwright) — 


a hand- 


illust rated 


1 Hunter 


inans) 


Trail (Roosevelt) 


1) 6th ed. 
am (Lef- 


f Canada 


(Hanbure) 
Sporting Rifle (Winans). ‘ 
Suggestions to Military Riflemen ‘(Whelen) 
The Deer Family (Roosevelt and others)..... 
Trajectory Tests of Hunting Rifles.. ; 
Upland Game Birds (Sandys, Van Dyke) 
bi = Fowl Family (Seaeere, Bissep and Van 
SS ES FS wig ack 
wild Fowl and Waders (Dwizht Huntington) 
Wild Fowl Shooting (Lemeawel) Si ee ie 
Wild Fowlers (Bradford). 
Wilderness Hunter (Roosevelt)... ... “ 
With Flashlicht and Rifle (C. G. Schillings)... 
With Rifle in Five Continents (Niedileck) 
KENNEL. 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) paper.. 
Rloodhound, The (momer Williams) £ ona oa 
Boston Terrier, The— Il About It( Axtell)... 
Breeders and Exhibitors of Dogs Gu ihe Book 


ie ss Slee cd 4a ones baw es 
Haberlein’ s Force Collar. 
Horse and Hound $d ed. (Roger Wil 
Kennel Diseases (Ashmont). . 
Kennel Secrets (Ashmont, new 
Pocket Kennel Record, full leather 
Spaniel and Its Training (Mercer). 
Training of the Hound. 


The Cocker Spaniel : 
The Fox Terrier and All About It 

The Dog Book, complete in 1 vol. (Js. 
Shepherd Dog. Training, etc. (Wicke 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


liams) 


edition). . 


Watson) 
rsham) 


American Animals (Stone and Cram) 

American Natural History (Hornaday) 

Art of Taxidermy (Rowley).. 

Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East of 
the Rockies, illus. in colors (Reed) .. 

Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
Rockies, illus. in colors (Reed) 

Color Key_to_North American Bird 


man & Reed)....... 
Game Birds of North America 
Guide to Taxidermy (Reed) 
Pheasants: History and 

ment (Tegetmeier) ..... 
Tanning Skins (Briggs). 


(Elli 


Practical 


3° (Chap- 
»t) 


“Manage- 


Taxidermy and SOOORI al Collecting (W. T 
Hornaday) ...... : 
MISCELLANEOUS 
A. B. C. of the Motorcycle (W. E a kman) 
Arizona Nights (Stewart Edw. White) 
Automobile Driving Seif Taught (Russell) 
——-- Troubles and How to Remedy 
Backw woods: Surgery ‘and Medicine (Chas. S. 
Moody, M.D.) fer 
Roat Building and Sailing, Practical. ae 
Camera Shots at Rig Game (Wallihan). 


Flying Machines: Construction 
Gas Engine Troubles and Installation 


Motor Boats: Construction and 
(Russell) . ‘ 
Photography ‘the 


for 
(Brownell) .. 
Rand-MecNally Pocket Atlas of the 
Song of the Wolf (Frank Mayer). 
Wild Life on the Rockies (Enos Mill 
Wonders of the Yellowstone......... 


and Operation. 


Operation 
‘Sportsman- Nz at uralist 


World... 


s). 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


WILD FOWL 
and WADERS 


A Manual on Their Conservation for Sport 
and Profit, 


BY DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON. 


Author of Our Big Game and Our Feath- 
ered Game. Fully illustrated with sixteen 
plates and a map showing the present 
breeding range of the desirable species of 
fowl which interest sportsmen. Price, 
$1.60, postpaid. 

There are chapters on the breeding, 
migration and food habits of wild ducks; 
on the best methods of preserving them 
as ornaments and for sport and for prof- 
it; on game farming in England and in 
America; methods of restoring them on 
waters where they have been extirpated 
and of introducing them on natural and 
artificial waters; methods of shooting 
ducks without causing them to _ desert, 
Also chapters on the State Game Depart- 
ments and how they can assist in the res- 
toration of the wild fowl; on the Ameri- 
can duck clubs and preserves and onthe 
preservation of the wild geese, woodcock, 
snipe, plover and other shore birds. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 








FISHING KITS AND EQUIPMENT. 
By Samuel G. Camp. 


A gemuprohenstve ¢ handbook by y an expert on 

ie necessary 

" Comp a speaks ‘with authority " on sone selec: 
on of rods, ree nes, rs, lu etc. 

whole field of eau aly one 

to creel, and even e clothes to weet 

propraiey discussed. Goth, *runiy’ fi eo 

postpali ered 


CAMP COOKERY. 
By Horace Kephart. 
ae best of c ing trips can be spoiled by 
bad fo" cook £0 pet = “Look teaches the camper 
how to coo that can be eaten with a rel- 
ish. Trdvars has made a complete practi- 
cal akan of everything that concerns cooki 
in camp, on the trail or on the water. A 
recipes given have ‘ton thoroughly tested and 
can be recommended as authoritative and u 
to-date. Cloth, fully illustrated, postpaid $1. 


pease eas AND CAMPING IN ALASKA. 
y Addison M. Powell, 
ae has py Pe the trail in Alaska 20 
An intensely interesting account of 

eska-—the shooting of moose, —_—- gris- 
ziies, and other wild game; the life of 
pectors, manners and customs of. lei “ie. 
scription of scenery, etc. Illus. ostpala.: 


THE GRIZZLY alee: 


By Wm. H. Wright. 

The narrative of hunter-naturalist. jie. 
toric, scientific and venturous. The result of 
25 years of first-hand observation. A complete 
history of the most interesting of our big wild 
animals. Splendidly maswares from photo- 
erephe. Postpasd 2... ccecsccccveccecnvcscre $1.65 


THE SPORTING RIFLE. 





The shooti: a a — with 
e shooting o an e game, a 
description et the - £.. lasses of 
weapons. I eopall.. eat 7} 


OUTDOOR alee PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 














sons. Liberally illustrated with cuts of photo- 
graphs, maps, etc. Mr. Parsons tells of the 
state by counties, giving history and traditions, 
local features, special beauties, distances, rates, 
and outlining excursions so that whether one 


goes for a day or longer time, he may know 
how to equip himself and may select his van- 
tage points with comfort and _ ease. Post- 
DUE saa se eis oc b lee ies te wees ae $1.65 


HARPER’S CAMPING AND SCOUTING.—By Geo. 
Bird Grinnell and Dr. Eugene L. Swan An out- 
door guide for American boys and girls—where 
to go, how to choose a camp site and make 
camp, how to live in camp, etc., ete. The aim 
of this book is self-development. It shows how 
to do things instead of dealing in description. 
398 pages; illustrated. Postpaid 


ALL ABOUT AIREDALES.—R. M. Palmer. A 
book of general information valuable to dog 
lovers and owners, breeders and fanciers. Il- 
lustrated from photographs. Postpaid, $1.00 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER.—Isaac Walton. This 


happiness’ bids fair to become the standard ex- 
quisite edition of Walton’s great classic. Splen- 
didly illustrated, 25 plates in color by J. H. 
Thorpe; 167 pages. Walton’s book is so redo- 
lent of everything which adds delight to fish- 
ing that he has forever made every angler in- 
debted to him. Postpaid ..........cc0c00% $5.40 





OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., 


NEW BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN 


A GUIDE BOOK TO COLORADO.-—-Eugene Pat- ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORT.—Complete in four 


large octavo volumes. Over 2,000 illustrations. 
Many full pages in color. Special articles, by 
experts, on every branch of sport. Records and 
statistics are carefully chronicled and all  in- 
formation is accurate and up-to-date. If the 
sportsman plans an expedition after some par- 
ticular kind of game, he will here find a com- 
plete description of the animal, its habitat, its 
mode of life; where to go and how best to set 
about attaining his sport; what equipment he will 
need, either in weapon or camp outfit, the best 
time of the year to go, and all necessary _in- 
formation briefly and clearly set forth. The 
work is a most valuable addition to the sports- 
man's ‘hears. Prepmetd: ci vis vec bev Saeen $13.50 


Sis aaa ail $1.75 WILD FOWL AND WADERS.—By Dwight W. 


Huntington. A manual on their conservation 
for sport and profit. Fully illustrated with 16 
plates and map showing breeding range of the 
desirable species of fowl which interest sports- 
wna. Peete coisa eo oo oe seca cee $1.60 


new edition of “the fisherman's encyclopedia of WILDERNESS OF THE UPPER YUKON.—Chas. 


Sheldon. While sheep hunting and studying 
was the prime object of this sportsman-natural- 
ist’s quest in the sub-arctics, there are experi- 
ences in bear, caribou and moose hunting. Valu- 
able maps, charts, etc. This is one of the books 
you will read and re-read with eager delight 
374 pages; liberally illustrated. Postpaid, $8.25 


DENVER, COLO. 
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TAKE 
ADVANTAGE 


OF OUR 


CLUBBING 
OFFERS 


By subscribing for two or more publica- 
tions at the same time you get advantage 
of these splendid clubbing rates. For 
your convenience we quote some attrac- 
tive clubs herewith, or will be glad to 
send you a more complete list on request. 


OUTDOOR LIFE WITH 


Success and Field & Stream ...... $3.20 
Boys’ Magazine and Kennel Review 2.75 
Sunset and Country Life in America 5.85 
Sunset Magazine and Outing ....... 4.85 
Hunter-Trader-Trapp. & Alas. Yukon 3.49 
Good Health and Recreation ........ 4.35 





Health Culture and Sunset ........ 3.15 
Pacific Monthly and Sunset ....... 3.50 
Scientific American and Success .... 4.80 
Outer’s Book and Boys’ Magazine .. 3.20 
Physical Culture and Success ...... 3.30 


Forest & Stream and Cosmopolitan.. 4.55 
Everybody’s and Field and Stream .. 3.50 
National ortsman & American Boy 2.95 
Technical World and World’s Work. 4.15 
Everybody’s and Out West ........ 3.45 
Boys’ Magazine and Cosmopolitan .. 3.05 
Saturday Eve’g Post and Everybody’s . 85 
Success and World’s Work ......... 3.90 
Popular Electricity (until Jan. 1, 12) 2.05 


Popular BHlectricity (after Jan. 1z) 2.45 
Pearson’s and Hampton’s ........... 3.50 
cClure’s and Housekeeper ......... 3.50 
ictorial Review and McCall’s ...... 2.50 
American Field and Outer’s Book. 5.85 
inslee’s and American ............ 3.70 
ippincott’s and Cosmopolitan ...... 3.95 
tude (for Music lovers) and Scrib- 
DEE, bench acth hs de keene «Lacie Gakhe <0 5 
benart Set and Etude (for Music Lov- 
cis aN ac ak wd heed 6 A 46 SEN. 96k 9 4.60 
Alaska-Yukon and Outer’s Book .... 3.55 
Kennel Review and Recreation .... 3.90 
Outer’s Book and Popular Magazine 5.35 
Harper’s and Good Health ......... 5.85 


Technical World and Health Culture 3.15 
Forest & Stream and Delineator .. 4.60 


Scientific American and Success .... 4.80 
Uncle Remus and Cosmopolitan .... 3.00 
Delineator and McClure’s......... eee 


Magazines may be sent to one or dif- 
ferent addresses. 


State whether subscription is new or 
renewal. Canadian postage for most pub- 
lications is 50 cents extra; foreign, $1. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 






















Here is the boss 
moccasin for heavy 
winter service— 
tough as rawhide but 
always soft and pli- 
able—and it wears 














ee 
$3.75 
Double Sole Moccasin 
—the moccasin that’s known all over the 


north woods. It’s the one you want 


—so send for it now. 


Write for our free book 
of full moccasin line. 


W. C. Russell Moccasin Co. 


Factory L. 


BERLIN, WIS. 
















FLYING MACHINES 
CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 


By W. J. JACKMAN, M. E. 
and 
Tuos. H. Russewu, M. E. 
With Introductory Chapter By 
OcTAVE CHANUTE, C. E. 
President Aero Club of Illinois 


Pocket Size, 250 pages, fully 
illustrated. A “Show How”’ 
book for those who wish to 
build and operate flying 
machines. 


Price, flexible leather, post- 
paid, $1.50; cloth, $1.00 








A. B.C. of the 
MOTORCYCLE 


By 
W. J. JACKMAN, M. E. 

Pocket Size, 250 pages, fully 
illustrated. A “Show How”’ 
book for owners and opera- 
tors of motorcycles. 

Price, flexible leather, post- 
paid, $1.50; cloth, $1.00 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co. 
Denver, Colo. 
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WHEAT MEERSCHAUM PIPES 


eat, attractive and ENDURABLE, absorhs 
ail af nicotine and ensures a cool, healthy, re- 
freshing smoke. One puff from a WHEAT 
MEERSCHAUM gives more pleasure than | Postpaid 
ten from another pipe. Orders filled same 


Stamps 
Taken 











day received. 45 cents 

Money refunded if not satisfied. each or 3 
THE FLOSS PIPE CO. | for $1.00. 
p. 0. Box B152 NASHVILLE, TENN, 














Highest Award at St. Louls World’s Fair. 
Adopted by Governments of U. S., Canada and 
England. 15 models to select from. Catalog free. 
ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohio. 


IN 
WINTER 


we are always at our 





best—in looks feel- 
ings and sentiments. 
It is the time to con- 
sider artistic photo- 
graphs of either the 
older folks or the 


CHILDREN 


The POST 
STUDIO 


Corner 16th and Champa Streets 
CL ADO 


Outdoor Life 23:22 


NEW RUPTURE CURE 


DON’T WEAR A TRUSS 


Brooks’ Appliance. New discov- 
ery. Wonderful. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. Automatic ae 
Cushions. inds and draws the 
broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. Nolym- 
phol. Nolies. Durable, cheap. Sent 
on trial. Pat. Sept. 10, '01, 


CATALOGUE FREE 
C. E. BROOKS, 7 A STATE ST., MARSHALL, MICH. 




















JUST PUBLISHED 
GAS ENGINE TROUBLES AND INSTALLATION 


By J. B. sar one wat B.C. BB: 


Consulting Gas E ructor at © ‘0 
Technica i collews. ee 


A book that shows you 
How to Install, How to 
Operate, How to Make 
Immediate Seeres and 
How to Kee Gasoline 
Engine Runn as The lan- 
guage is simple—the illus- 
trations are clear. The 
book is authentic—com- 
plete—up to the minute, 
written by an expert who 
is employed daily as a 
Consulting and Demon- 
strating Engineer and In- 
structor. Nothing has been 
omitted—it contains no 
useless nee see the 
cream ah aily_ experience. 








$1.50; cloth, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


For Automobile Students and Mechanics. 
By Thomas H. Russell, A. M., M. E. 


Author of Automobile Driving Self Taught; 
Automobile Motors and Mechanism, Ignition, 

nine and Valve Setting; Motor Boats, Con- 
struction and Operation, etc., etc. 

A Book of 600 Questions and Answers, adapted 
for teaching School, the Machine Shop, or be- 
fore the Board of Examining Engineers. This is 
the largest, the latest and most authentic book 
of its kind upon the market. c~ ‘‘Musty” rules 
by unknown authorities. 130 ages, bound in 
cloth, stiff covers—in fact it a regular text 
book. Price, $1.00. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 

















For CHRISTMAS or BIRTHDAYS 
the ideal present is a fine book 


“WILD LIFE ON THE ROCKIES” 


By ENOS A. MILLS 
is Exactly Such a Present 


It contains these fascinating stories: 


“The Old Pine” 
“Midget: The Return Horse” 


and a dozen other chapters of captivating exper- 
ience and adventure on the Backbone of the 
Continent. 


It is True to Life 
It is Well Worth While 
It is Sure to Please 
Thousands of men and women are already 


reading it with delight. Critics, reviewers and 
readers unite in giving it the warmest praise. 


Fully Illustrated and Finely Printed. 
PRICE $1.90, postpaid 


Make eng h with this inspiring book of . 
Nature, Ou Outdoor Life and Adventure 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB., CO. Denver, Colo. 




















Advertisements under this head are 





inserted at the rate of 3 cents per word per 


insertion payable strictly in advance. Numbers and initials count as words. -Nothing 
less than 15 words accepted. No advertisement of any kind run in this department 
unless the names of two reputable persons are submitted with the advertisement. 
Copy should be received by the 10th of each preceding month. 





ARMS. 


WE WILL TAKE your old shotgun, rifle or 

revolver as part payment towards new. Teil 
us what you have now and what you want 
to get. National Sportsman Store, 26 West 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 1-tf 








FOR SALE—.25-20 Marlin rifle, new repeater, 

with lever action; not shot over 50 times; 
$10 will take it, with cartridge belt and 35 
cartridges. Durlacque Mfg. Co., 2322 Olive 
St.; St. Louis, Mo. 1-1t 





WILL TRADE—.25 Colt’s Automatic; factory 

condition and 40 cartridges; shot 60 times; 
will pay difference on Luger or Colt’s. M. 
W. Stoddard, Sec. 28, Coalinga, Calif, 1-1t 





WE HAVE a few bargains in second hand 
and shop-worn guns. List for stamp. We 
will trade. Lock Box 178-A, St. Paul, —_—s 





SALE OR TRADE—Marble Game Getter, per- 
fect condition; for six-shooter, Willard 
Clarke, Parkdale, Colo. 1-1t 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


MALLARD DECOY DUCKS, beautiful little 

fellows, for breeding pens or shooting 
season. Egg orders booked now. F. Creamer, 
Louisiana, Mo. 1-1t 


ORNAMENTAL PHEASANTS, ducks, peafowl, 

guineafowl, pigeons, ferrets, If interested, 
send for list. John “Downham, Strathroy 
Ontario. 12-3t 


FERRETS TRAINED to hunt skunk, mink, 

rats, rabbits, for sale. I buy all kinds of 
ferrets, Stamp for reply. H. H. Lewis, War- 
ren, O. 12-2t 























DOGS. 


NEW BOOK—NIGHT HUNTING, by J. E. 

Williams, Price $1. Greatest work of its 
kind ever published. Treats of hunting all 
sorts of predatory game with dogs. Breed- 
ing and training dogs for various sorts of 
game, breeds best adapted, with an elabor- 
ate discussion of the origin and developmen: 
of the American coon hound and big game 
hound. Contains several splendid stories of 
the chase, and is not only instructive but is 
interesting and entertaining. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, profusely illustrated, from 
actual photographs and printed on a superb 
quality of paper. Send for a copy at once. 
The edition is limited. Address The South- 
ern Farm Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 1-1t 





TOY WHITE SILK POODLES, the real small 

kind, from 3-lb. pedigreed parents, small- 
est obtainable: little beauties; $15. Tov Malt- 
ese Terriers, $18: Toy Fox Terriers, $8: Toy 
Pomeranians, $20 up: Scotch Collies, cham- 
pion pedigree, $10; English Bulls, $20 up; 
Bull. Terriers, $5 up; Angora Cats. American 
Kennel Co., Dept. H., 113 East Ninth St., New 
York City. 1-1t 





FOR SALE—Dogs, setters and pointers: 

American fox hounds, coon, varmint and 
big game hounds, Beagle and rabbit hounds. 
Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. 
Send stamp for catalogue. Blue Grass Farm 
Kennels Stanley Blake, Megr., Berry, Ky. 9-tf 





FOR SALE —A bloodhound from the Lord 

Beresford stock; father cost $5,000 in Lon- 
don; mother of good Mexican stock. Have 
no time to train him is reason for selling. 
He is of good age now to commence work. 
Address “J. B. T.,” care Outdoor Life. 10-tf 





DUCK DOGS—Always welcomed by son or 

husband. Chesapeakes, bred for ice-water 
work, Pedigree best. Male, 8 months old, 
bargain. Another litter for February deilv- 
ery. Stamp for photo. C. A. Conner, care 
Conner’s Grocery, Colo. Springs, Colo. 1-1t 





THE FAMOUS “COLNE KENNELS,” Box 1377, 
Montreal, Canada, who are the largest 
breeders and importers in the world, the old- 
est in America and who own the World’s 
foremost champions, have usually for: sale 
some grand puppies, all ages, for any pur- 
pose, also some grand bitches bred to the 
greatest Airedale ever bred, Champion “Colne 
ROCKLEY OORANG,” winner of over 400 
Firsts, Specials and 12 Championships, and 
sire of more winners than all other adver- 
tised Airedales of his age, combined. Sire of 
5 championship winners and over 30 other 
winners in the last 12 months, a_ record 
UNEQUALLED BY ANY DOG OF ANY 
BREED. There is no duty on our dogs, as 
they are all registered with the Kennel Club 
of England and the American Kennel Club. 
1-1t 





NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS — Irish wolf 

hounds, deer and cat hounds, English 
Bloodhounds, American Foxhounds. On re- 
ceipt of 4c stamps a catalogue will be sent. 
Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 5tf 





AIREDALE TERRIERS—Best on earth. One 

litter now for sale from my famous bitch, 
Flathead Pjines, whelped November 21, sired 
by Flathead Briar Test. Also older dogs suit- 
able for hunting this winter. C. Cobb, Flat- 
head Kennels, Kalispell, Mont. 1-1it 








BLOODHOUNDS—Fine pups now for sale; 

their pedigree contains blood of the most 
famous prize-winning and man-traliling 
bloodhounds in America,.- They make the fin- 
est pets and guardians. A. E. Bonner, 
Coopersville, Mich. 12-6¢t 





A FINE LITTER of Airedale puppies, 
whelped November 21, 1911, bred in the 
purple. Grand sired by Lucky Baldwin; 
pedigrees and transportation guaranteed. H. 
———™ 322 Fairview Ave., Grand Junction, 
olo. 1-1t 





AIREDALE TERRIER PUPS, by Champion 

Red Raven, the world’s greatest sire; brood 
bitches in whelp. Elmhurst Farm Kennels, 
Fifty-ninth St., Kansas City, Mo. 1-1t 








———— 
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AIREDALE TERRIERS FOR SALE—Fine 

pups sired by Ch. Endcliffe Crack, dam 
Brela 133530 ex Oaklawn Daisy 87363 by Oak 
Waterside Ruler 102832. Address R. F. D. 
No. 1, Box 120, Jacksonville, Alabama, 11-3t 





HOUNDS FOR SALE—Fox, coon, big game, 
varmint and rabbit hounds, shipped on 


trial. Send stamp for description, Blue 
Grass “‘arm Kennels, Stanley Blake, Mer., 
Berry, Ky. 11-tf 





FOR SALE—DOGS—Setters and pointers, fox. 

coon and rabbit hounds; trained dogs and 
puppies; shipped on trial. Send stamp for 
catalogue. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, 
Ky. 1-tf 





ale ABOUT AIREDALES—tThe new book by 
M. Palmer, just published. See descrip- 
esa in ad. on another page of this issue. 
Bh vgs $1.00. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., ery s 
olo, -tf 





FOR SALE—Airedale terriers and foxhound 

puppies, bred in the hills and natural born 
hunters; strong, healthy stock. M. T. Carl- 
ton, 1904 Santa Fe, Pueblo, Colo, 1-1t 





FOR SALE—Airedale terrier male, eighteen 

months old, best of breeding; he is a good 
one and the first $25 takes him. C. O. Ford, 
Court House, Colo, Springs, Colo. 1-1t 





REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS— 

Best bear and big game dogs, the greatest 
man-trailers. Pups and grown dogs. Max J. 
Kennedy, Fredonia, Kans. 1-6t 





FOR SALE—Airedale terrier, two and a half 

years old, trained on bear and cats, very 
large; sold for no faults. Price $60. Dr. J. 
M. Young, Pueblo, Colo. 1-1it 





AITREDALES, Ballochmyle and Lucky Bald- 

win registered stock; special price on some 
choice female puppies 3 months old. E. V. 
Griffes, Oceanside, Calif. 12-2t 





FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and pointer 

pups and dogs, spaniels and retrievers; 
send stamps for lists. Thoroughbred Ken- 
nels, Atlantic, Iowa. 11-3t 





FOR SALE—Irish Water Spaniels, Chesa- 

peake Bays and black curly coated retriev- 
ers. Edward Edmunds, 1143 Randolph St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 1-3t 





PACK RECORD—70 COYOTES in 24 months. 

For Russian Wolf Hounds, puppy stock, ad- 
dress Elliott Ranch, Strasburg, Arapahoe Co., 
Colo. 10-14t 





AIREDALE TERRIERS—Puppies and older 
dogs of the best champion breeding, 
and dead game. W. C. Frazier, Nampa, —. 
-12t 





AIREDALE TERRIERS bred in the purple, 
for sale, that should make workers and win- 
ners. Oaklawn Kennels, Marshalitown, coer 
11-3t 


AIREDALE PUPPIES for sale. Prices reas- 
onable. Best stock. Address A. B. Gotan, 
520 Dueber Ave., Canton, Ohi 0. 1-1t 








GUIDES. 





HUNTING BIG GAME in best game section 

of Montana, Elk, deer, goats, bear, lion, 
lynx and wolf. Grouse, ucks and geese in 
the fall. Lion in the winter; also bear and 
lion hunting tn the spring with a well-trained 
pack of dogs. Finest trout and salmon fish- 
ing in summer. Write for particulars to M. 
P. Dunham, Ovando, Montana. Reference, 
Outdoor Life. 2-tf 


AM MAKING ENGAGEMENTS for hunting 

parties, Complete outfit ready for short or 
long trips. Best pack of twelve big-game 
hunting dogs in Northwest. Spring record 
seventeen bears. Cascade Mountains abound 
with bear, cougar, bobcats, deer and goats. 
Write P. ©. Petersen, North Bend, Washing- 





ton, 12-tf 





LION HUNTING—I am prepared during the 

winter months to take out parties in the 
best lion and bobcat hunting country in Colo- 
rado. I have a splendid pack of dogs now, 
insuring good sport to any who may come. 
Steve Elkins, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 12-tf 





GUIDE—For the big game fields of north- 
western Colorado. Full camp and pack 
outfit with a good pack of hounds. Corres- 
pondence solicited. Albert Whitney, Phipps- 
burg, Routt County, Colorado. 10-tf. 





MEXICO—SIERRA MADRE Mountains, Chi- 

huahua, Mexico, Big game a specialty. 
Bear and lion guaranteed in season. Refer- 
ence given. Address §. H. Johnson, Colonta 
Pacheco. Chihuahua, Mexico. 11-6t 








OLD COINS. 


$7.75 paid for rare date 1853 quarters, $20 

for a half dollar. We pay a cash premium 
on hundreds of coins. Keep all money dated 
before 1880 and send 10 cents at once for our 
new illustrated Coin Value Book, size 4x7. It 
may mean your fortune. C. F. Clarke & Co. 
Coin Dealers, Dept. 27, Le Roy, N. Y. 12-6t 











RAW FURS—TRAPPING. 





TRAPPERS GET THIS—A light pocket fold- 

ing skinning-gambrel for mink, muskrat, 
raccoon, rabbit, opossum, fox, deer, bear, etc. 
One man does the work of two when skin- 
ning, and does it better, cleaner, quicker. 
easier. Makes your pelts worth more money. 
Illustrated folder FREE. Kewanee Specialty 
Supply Co., Desk 19, Kewanee, IIl. 1-1t 


TRAPPERS AND HUNTERS—Ship your raw 

furs and skins to me the coming season; 
will guarantee satisfaction and highest mar- 
ket values at all times. No lot too large or 
too small, one skin or a thousand. Send your 
name at once for price Hst and full informa- 
tion. Fred White, Beloit, Kansas, leading fur 
dealer of the Middle West. 1-1t 














ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS in reds or blacks. 
Registered stock for sale, E. D. Ochsner, 
Prairie du Sac, Wis. 12-3t 





TRAINED COON, FOX AND WOLFHOUNDS 
a on trial. John W. Burks, bascge> | 
0. - 





TAXIDERMY. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—A lar ty cinnamon 
bear skin, mounted with head and claws; 

an elegant rng: I will take a high DF 

double barrel otgun or $75 cash for it. 





Hoyt, 634 Fourteenth St., Denver, 
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BEAUTIFUL 5-POINT ELK HEAD; main 

beams, each 34 in. long; spread, 34 In.: uni- 
form and well mounted; killed in Colorado; 
$60 cash. Also wonderful freak doe deer head 
with horn about 12 inches long on one side 
of head (see cut and description in the curi- 
osity page of Outdoor Life for March); $40 
cash. Both heads can be seen at A. T. Al- 
len’s Taxidermy Shop, 1750 California St., 
Denver, Write W. H. Person, % L. C. Smith 
Bros. Typewriter Co., Syracuse, N. Y., or Out- 
door Life, for further particulars. 3-tf 


SPORTSMEN, MOUNT YOUR OWN TRO- 

PHIES—We teach you BY MAIL to mount 
birds, animals, heads, tan furs, etc. Ours is 
the ORIGINAL School of Taxidermy. Ten 
years of success, thirty-five thousand sports- 
men graduates. Learn Taxidermy RIGHT. 
Send for our beautiful NEW TAXIDERMY 
BOOK, and full particulars. 64 Elwood Bldg., 
Omaha, Neb. 1-3t 


A MONTANA TRAPPER has two beautiful 

sets of 6-point elk antlers, with scalps, 
killed north of Yellowstone Park. The first 
draft for $40 takes the pick of the two sets. 
Both sets, $75; Reference, editor Outdoor 
Life. Address John G. Ballenger, Gardiner, 
Mont. 12-3t 











WANTED—Extra large sheep. horns on 

skull; also deer heads with exceptional 
spread or great many points. Will someone 
kindly send me the address of C. A. Bartlett, 
Taxidermist, formerly of Leadville, Colo.? Dr. 
H. M. Beck, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 1-1t 


KODAKERS, ATTENTION—Films developed, 

10c per roll or pack, all sizes. Velox prints, 
Brownie, 3c; 3%x3%, 3%4x4%, 4c; 4x5, 3A, 
3%x5%, 5c. Four-time enlargements from 
kodak negative in proportion. Send two neg- 
atives for free sample of our work. Miller & 
Co., Queensville, Ind. 1-tf 





ANGLERS, ATTENTION—If you want a 

genuine handmade rod, now is your time; 
25 per cent on all rods now in stock until 
February ist, unless sooner sold. Remember, 
another season is coming. No nicer Xmas 
present. Geo. Morgan, 514 So. Clinton St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 11-3t 


WATER COLOR PORTRAITS of dogs, horses 
and other animals done from photographs; 
also water color ‘oy = of “American an 
British game birds, wild fowl, etc. Prices ex- 
tremely reasonable. Address, Richard Clap- 
ham, Austwick Hill, Clapham, Lancaster, 
BEngland. 12-tf 


WOULD YOU MARRY IF SUITED? Matri- 
monial paper containing hundreds new ad- 
vertisements marriageable people from all 
sections of the world, rich, poor, young, old, 
Protestants, Catholics, mailed sealed free. 
Address “The Correspondent,” Toledo, Ohio. 
11-3t 











WANTED—DEC., 1909 and 1910, numbers 

of Outdoor Life. -We will pay 15 cents per 
copy for them. or will send copy of our cur- 
rent issue, or any future issue. Outdoor 
Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo, 10-tf 





D. C. BRYANT, Seattle’s Leading Taxider- 
mist and es | Maker. My work is admired 
by all the leading sportsmen of U. S. 2132 
est Lake Ave. 10-12t 


RECORD BEAR—Blue glacier bear, 8 feet 

long, full furred, beautiful specimen, with 
skull; price, $250. H. Case, Juneau, 
Alaska. 12-2t 


FOR SALE—BISON, BIG HORN, elk, deer 

heads, horns, antlers, scalps; largest stock, 
lowest prices at Montana Armory, Bozeman, 
Mont, 12-3t 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


WILD RICE—How is your supply of wild 

rice for eating holding out? We are head- 
quarters for this fine game dish and can 
fill all orders whether large or small, 
promptly. If you do not know how good wild 
rice is when properly prepared, send 80 cents 
for a trial pound to The Wm. R. Burkhard 
Co., 319 Robert St., St. Paul, Minn, -The place 
where Grandfather traded, 1-1t 








DOGS—Infallible cure for mange, eczema, ear 
canker, goitre; MAN—Eczema, psoriasis, 
tetter, old sores, catarrh, dandruff, sore 
eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, stiff joints, itch- 
ing piles, cured in three weeks or money re- 
funded. Write for particulars. Expressed 
pea $1. Eezema Remedy Co., Hot “es 
rk, - 


BOOK BARGAIN—Want to sell my New Lyd- 

ekker’s Natural History, 6 volumes, com- 
plete. Cost $25; will take half price; need 
money. Write me. E. Bates, Shukert Blidg.. 
Omaha, Neb. 1-3t 


DOCTOR—I have a lot of duplicate books and 
instruments that I want to swap for shoot- 








ing irons, cameras, fishing tackle, or most 
any old thing. Will you accommodate me? 
Dr. Chas, Stuart Moody, Sandpoint, Idaho. itf 





AMBER GLASSES—Hunting, indoor and out- 

door target shooting. Relieve eye fatigue 
and headache. One dollar, guaranteed. Dr. 
Clarke, Hammond S8t., Chicago. 1-1t 





NEW PAIR “CHAPS,” bridle, field glasses, 

rod and reel. Want saddle, heavy Colt’s or 
Luger, or 16 gauge shotgun. A. G. Holmes, 
Green Bay, Wis. 1-1t 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illus- 

trated catalogue and a showy shell mailed 
for 10c. Collection of choice shells for 26c. 
to $1. Send for lists. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Florida, tf 








KEYLESS DOOR LOCKS placed on any door 

without tools. Carry in pocket. Nickel- 
plated, sample 25 cents postpaid. Worth dou- 
ble. Hoosier Novelty Co., Indiananolis, In- 
diana, 1-3t 


ELK PHOTOGRAPHS—I have a selection of 

6 of my best elk photographs, on postcards, 
in colors, that I will send to anyone, post- 
paid, for 17 cents. S. N. Leek, Jackson, Wyo. 


HOW TO THROW THE DIAMOND HI1CH— 

Clearly illustrated and described. Printed 
on heavy enameled paper. Postpaid, 26c. 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 7-tf 


MAGAZINES —Send us your subscription 

orders. We can furnish any magazine pub- 
lished at lowest clubbing rates. Outdoor 
Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo, 10-tf 


BROTHER — Accidentally discovered root 

will cure both tobacco habit and indiges- 
tion. Gladly send particulars, P. O. Stokes. 
Mohawk, Florida. 1-4t 


OLD RUSSIAN Samovars, copper kettles, old 

guns, old native knives, gambling devices, 
antique Alaskan curios. W. H. Case, Juneau, 
Alaska. 12-2t 


FINE COLLECTION Alaskan baskets, totems, 
moccasins, bear skins, rugs, game speci- 
mens. W. H. Case, Juneau. 12-2t 


























MISCELLANEOUS 











“All Our Folks Are In It!” 





NATURAL HISTORY. His folks are there, sure enough, with the other «kindred of 


| ITTLE BANDAR has been looking at Vol. I of the STANDARD LIBRARY OF 


the wild,’’ whose photo portraits—after patient toil and with frequent danger—were gotten 


everywhere, from neighboring marsh and woodlot, or the far-off rim o” the world. 


To illustrate 


the enterprise with which this work was made, we may say that it contained an article (with pho- 
tographs) on the Okapi (the newly discovered animal) by Sir Harry Johnston, the discoverer, long 


before the American Museum received a specimen. 


from the most typical individuals obtainable. 


Pictures are there, too, of domestic creatures, 


STANDARD LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY 


By Associated Naturalists 


HE finest results of the new nature study—over 
I 2,000 half-tone illustrations from photographs. 
The accompanying text is by a group of eminent 
experts of two continents, and is delightfully clear and ab- 
sorbingly entertaining. This set has well been called 
** Nature bound in the covers of a book.,’ It is absolutely 
the most attractive presentment ever made of the animal 
world, and in its field has no rival. 
‘*American Conservation,’’ the official organ of the 





National Conservation Association, says of these books : 
‘* Their accuracy, thoroughness, and attractiveness do 
credit to their editors and publishers.”’ ‘* The LIBRARY 
is astonishing,’’ says ‘‘ Forest and Stream,” ‘for the 
wealth of illustrations it displays. It is well called ‘a por- 
trait gallery of actual life.” The reading matter is inter- 
esting—in part because it differs so widely from most natural 
histories.’’ ‘*I keep it constantly at my elbow,’’ declares 
Dan Beard. 


WRITE FOR PORTFOLIO, Specimen-Pages, Etc. 


E wish to send you our striking Specimen-page Book, containing one full-page 
and one double-page chromatic plate, sixteen pages of remarkable half-tones, 
and eight pages of descriptive matter regarding the set, the whole bound in 


a cover of unique design. 


With the Specimen-pages we send, without extra 


charge, a set of really wonderful animal pictures, suitable for framing 


or mounting in passe-partout. 
you forcibly this truly noteworthy work, 


We make this liberal offer to bring before 
In order to defray the cost of 


wrapping, mailing, etc., kindly send us 1oc, (stamps or coin accepted). 
This will be refunded to you if you are not satisfied upon the receipt 


of the pages and the pictures. 
now, and mention this publication, 


Send in your name and address 
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44-60 E. 23rd St. 
New York 
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HE illustration shows a Remiagton-UMC 
45-70 service cartridge as it looked 
when found on the resurrected ‘‘Maine.”’ 

The case shows in a marked way the 
effect of it’s thirteen year’s battering by the 
sea. Yet tests proved the primer and 
powder charge in perfect condition. 

We have emphasized the sure-fire, 
accuracy and penetration of Reméagton-UMC 
metallic cartridges in all makes of arms 


'| under all conditions for over fifty years. 


We present this remarkable test of the 
dependability of Remiagton-UMC as emphatic 
proof of our claim. 

Can sportsmen the world over ask for 
any more conclusive reason for specifying 

Remington-UMC —the perfect shooting combination 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway, New York 
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Coolness—Deliberation—Self-Control—and Better 
Vision are all promoted by this admirable recreation, 
to say nothing of the pleasures of friendly rivalry with 
congenial associates. 


The Stevens Off Hand Target Pistol No.35— Stevens Pistols, 


a wonder for Accuracy. ‘“‘Hang’’ and balance just right, Rifles and 

too. Adapted for .22 short, .22 long Rifle or .25 Stevens  Felescopes 
Rim Fire Cartridges. hold more Records 
With 6 in. barrel, weight 1 lb. 6 0z. List Price $7.50 for Accuracy 
With 8 in. barrel, weight 1 lb. 8 0z. List Price 8.50 than all 

With 10 in. barrel, weight 1 lb. 10 oz. Lisr Price 9.50 other makes 


combined. 





Ask your Dealer to show you a Our General Catalog No. 53 illus- 
STEVENS PISTOL No. 35. IN trates and describes all our Pistol NEED WE SAY 
SIST ON STEVENS. THERE Models, as well as our varied line MORE IN 


ARE NO SUBSTITUTES. ¢v Rifles and Shotguns. 
THEIR FAVOR? 


ENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 132 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


LARGEST MAKERS SPORTING FIREARMS IN THE WORLD 
































